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Early  in  the  spring  of  1857,  steps 
were  taken  to  secure  a  meeting  of  Pi- 
oneers of  the  Fire  Lands  at  Norwalk, 
for  the  purposes  of  friendly  re-union 
and  to  devise  plans  to  effect  a  perma- 
nent organization  for  collecting  and 
preserving  a  record  of  the  incidents 
and  history  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Fire  Lands. 

The  first1  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Court  House,  in  Norwalk,  O.,  May  20, 
1857.  At  that  meeting,  C.  L.  Boalt, 
P.  N.  Schuyler  and  F.  Sears,  were  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  draft  and  re- 
port to  a  future  meeting,  a  Constitu- 
tion for  the  government  of  the  Society 
then  in  contemplation.  A  Committee 
composed  of  one  member  from  each 
Township  in  iluron  and  Erie  Coun- 
ties was  also  appointed  "To  collect 
and  reduce  to  writing,  all  facts,  sta- 
tistics and  matters  of  interest,  in  re- 
lation to  the  early  settlement  of  their 
respective  Townships,  and  report  the 
same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society." 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  at 
the  Court  House,  in  Norwalk,  0.,  June 
17,  1857,  the  draft  of  a  Constitution 
was  reported  and  adopted. 

The  two  first  Articles  of  the  Consti- 
tution read  as  follows  : 

"Art.  1st  This  Society  shall  be  call- 
ed 'The  Fire  Lands  Historical  Socie- 
ty." 

"Art.  2nd  Its  objects  are  to  collect 
and  preserve  in  proper  form,  the  facts 
constituting  the  full  history  of  the 
'Fire  Lands ;'  also  to  obtain  and  pre- 


serve an  authentic  and  general  state- 
ment of  their  resources  and  products 
of  all  kinds.' " 

In  the  twenty-one  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, from  1857  to  1878,  this  Society 
has  collected  the  material  for  and  pub- 
lished thirteen  volumes  in  pursuance 
of  its  "objects"  as  stated  in  its  Consti- 
tution. 

These  publications  form  an  invalu- 
able collection  of  interesting  his- 
torical facts,  that  were  it  not  for  this 
Society,  would  now  be  forgotten  and 
lost  beyond  recovery,  or  only  attain- 
able as  traditions. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  valua- 
ble work  has  been  attended  with 
many  embarrassments,  from  the  want 
of  means  to  properly  carry  it  on;  and 
during  the  last  ten  years  the  publica- 
tions of  this  Society  have  been  issued 
at  long  intervals,  owing  probably  to 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  its  early 
friends  and  members  have  passed 
away,  leaving  in  their  stead  a  new 
generation,  which .  regarded  this  work 
of  collecting  and  recording  the  histo- 
ry of  the  "Fire  Lands"  as  having  been 
accomplished. 

Anticipating  from  this  depleted  con- 
dition of  the  Society,  that  a  few  years 
more  would  witness  its  abandonment, 
and  recognizing  the  fact  that  while 
generations  are  passing  away,  histo- 
ry is  accumulating,  a  few  of  the  old- 
er members  of  the  Society,  associated 
with  some  of  the  "second  generation 
of  Pioneers,"  effected  a  re  organization 
and  on  the  9th  day  of  June,  1880,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  old  Society,  be- 
came incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Ohio,  and  now  present  to  the  residents 
of  the  Fire  Lands  and  the  public,  Vol- 
ume I  of  the  New  Series  of  the  Fire 
Lands  Pioneer. 
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Articles  of  Incorporation  of  the  Fire 
Lands  Historical  Society  : 
The  undersigned  hereby  certify  that 
we  are  duly  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  creation 
of  corporations,  under  the  following 
Articles  of  Incorporation,  to-wit  : 

Article  1.  The  name  of  this  cor- 
poration is  The  Fire  Lands  Historical 
Society. 

Article  2.  The  place  where  this 
corporation  is  to  be  located,  is  at  Nor- 
walk,  in  the  County  of  Huron  and 
State  of  Ohio. 

Article  3.  The  purpose  for  which 
this  corporation  is  formed,  is  to  col- 
lect, preserve  and  publish  in  proper 
form,  historical  information  and  es- 
pecially the  facts  constituting  the  full 
history  of  the  Fire  Lands  and  adja- 
cent parts  of  Ohio,  to  obtain  and  pre- 
serve an  authentic  account  of  their 
resources  and  productions,  of  their 
natural  and  archaeological  relics,  cur- 
iosities and  antiquities,  and  other  sci- 
entific and  historical  collections.  It  is 
not  for  profit  and  has  no  capital  stock. 
In  Testimony  Whereof,  we  have 
hereunto  subscribed  our  names  and 
affixed  our  seals  at  said  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  on  this  9th  day  of  June,  A.  D. 
1880: 

P.  N.  Schuyler,  [seal] 
C.  E.  Newman,  [seal] 

Geo.  R.  Walker,  [seal] 
Henry  W.  Owen,  [seal] 
M.  D.  Williams,  [seal] 
P.  J.  Mahon,  [seal] 

E.  Gray,  [seal] 

C.  H.  Gallup,  [seal] 
G.  T.  Stewart,  [seal] 

F.  B.  Loomis,  [seal] 

D.  H.  Young,  [seal] 
Henry  O.  Sheldon,  [seal] 

E.  A.  Pray,  [seal] 
Isaac  Underhill,    [seal] 

E.  O.  Merry,  [seal] 
O.  T.  Minard,            [seal] 

F.  D.  Parrish,  [seal] 
Franklin  Sawyer,  [seal] 
F.  G.  Lockwood,  [seal] 
L.  C.  Laylin,  [seal] 
Martin  Kellogg,  [seal] 
D.  D.  Benedict.        [seal] 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Huron  County,  ss  : 
Before  me,  the  undersigned,  a  Jus- 


tice of  the  Peace,  within  and  for  the 
said  County  of  Hurori  and  State  of 
Ohio,  on  this  9th  day  of  June,  A.  D. 
1880,  personally  appeared  all  the 
above  named  signers  of  the  foregoing 
articles  of  incorporation,  and  several- 
ly acknowledged  that  they  did  sign 
and  seal  the  same  as  their  voluntary 
act  and  deed  for  the  purposes  therein 
expressed,  and  I  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  said  signers  are  to  me  personally 
well-known  and  are  all  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  at  said 
Nor  walk,  O.,  on  the  day  and  year  last 
aforesaid.         Geo.  Q.  Adams,  J.  P. 
The  State  of  Ohio,  Huron  County,  ss : 

I,  S.  T.  A.  YanSciver,  Clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  being  a  Court 
of  record,  within  and  for  the  County 
and  State  aforesaid,  do  hereby  certify 
that  Geo.  Q.  Adams,  Esq.  was,  at  the 
date  of  taking  the  annexed  acknowl- 
edgement, .a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
within  and  for  said  County  duly  au- 
thorized to  take  the  same.  That  I 
know  his  hand  writing  and  verily  be- 
lieve that  his  signature  to  said  certifi- 
cate is  genuine,  and  that  the  annexed 
instrument  is  executed  and  acknowl- 
edged according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the 
seal  of  said  Court  at  Nor  walk,  this 
9th  dav  of  June,  A  D.  1880. 

[l  s]    S.  T.  A.  VanSciver,  Clerk. 

United  States  of  America,  Ohio, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
I,  Milton  Barnes,  Secretary  of  State, 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of 
the  Certificate  of  Incorporation  of 
"The  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society," 
filed  in  this  office  on  the  16th  day  of 
June,  A  D.  1880,  and  recorded  in  Vol- 
ume XIX,  page  541,  &c ,  of  the  Rec- 
ords of  Incorporations. 

In   Testimony    Whereof,   I 
have  hereunto  subscribed  my 
[seal]     name,  and  affixed  the  Seal  of 
the   Secretary    of   State    of 
Ohio,  at  Columbus,  the  16th 
day  of  June,  A.  D  1880. 
MILTON  BARNES, 
Secretary  of  State. 
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SOCIETY  MEETINGS. 

TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

JULY  10th,  1878. 
The  Twenty-second  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Whit- 
tlesey Hall,  Norwalk,  on  the  10th  day 
of  July,  1878. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
10:30  a.  m.  by  the  President,  P.  N. 
Schuyler,  of  Bellevue.  Prayer  was  of- 
fered by  the  Rev.  H.  O.  Sheldon,  of 
Oberlin. 

The  President  made  an  address  of 
cordial  welcome  to  the  pioneers  pres- 
ent and  their  children,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  latter  would  sustain 
the  work  and  the  society,  founded  by 
their  progenitors. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Erastus  Gray,  was  read  to  the  meet- 
ing.   On  motion,  same  was  approved. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Newman  read  the  Report 
of  the  Directors,  as  follows  : 

Members  of  the  Fire  Lands  Histori 

cal  Society: 

Your  Directors  would  respectfully 
report  that  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
we  found  the  Society  burdened  with 
the  following  debt : 


To  Huron  County  Chronicle 
for  balance  on  printing  ac- 
count, Vol.  XII, $    75.00 

To  G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  for  cash 
advanced,  on  publication  ac- 
count    113.94 

Making  a  total  of $  188.94 

At  the  same  time  there  was  no  mon- 
ey in  the  Treasury,  no  accounts  for 
collection,  and  the  sales  of  Vol.  XII 
appeared  to  have  entirely  ceased. 

After  considering  various  plans  for 
raising  the  means  to  liquidate  this 
debt,  it  was  determined  to  make  a  per- 
sonal canvass  of  the  whole  territory 
embraced  in  the  Fire  Lands,  to  sell  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  surplus  copies 
of  Vol.  XII,  and  to  procure,  by  ex- 
change or  otherwise,  some  of  the  back 
numbers  required  to  complete  full  sets 
of  our  publication.  In  carrying  out 
this  plan,  we  engaged  Mr.  H.  Trauger, 
at  a  compensation  of  $1.50  per  day,  to 
include  the  service  of  his  horse  and 
buggy,  the  Society  paying  his  extra 
travelling  expenses.  As  a  result  of 
Mr.  Trauger's  well-directed  efforts,  25 
complete  sets  of  the  Pioneer  were  se- 
cured, of  which  23  have  since  been 
sold,  and  we  have  now  on  hand  and 
for  sale,  the  following  numbers  of  that 
magazine  : 
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Vol.    I,    Number   1,  thirteen    copies. 
v      "  "        2% 

"      ••  rt         3,  ten 

"      "  ei         4,    " 

"      II,        "         1,  forty 

2,  fourteen 
"      "  "         8,   five 

"       "  "  4, 

*•      III,.. thirty 

"      IV,  twenty  " 

V, forty-four     " 

"      VI, thirty 

All  of  which  were  procured  by  Mr. 
Trauger  except  the  copies  of  Number 
1,  Vol.  II.  From  the  sale,  of  the  23 
sets  referred  to,  we  were  enabled  to 
discharge  the  debt  due  to  the  Chroni- 
cle, $75.00 ;  to  pay  Mr.  Stewart  on  ac- 
count $30.00,  and  to  apply  on  Vol. 
XIII,  now  in  course  of  publication  a 
sum  of  $33.00.  As  the  entire  result  of 
this  canvass,  we  may  point  to  our 
achievements  and  resources  as  follows : 
We  have  paid  out,  on  account 
of  the  overlying  debts   as 

stated $  105.00 

On    publication     account    of 

Vol.  XIII, 33.00 

We  have  on  hand   two   com- 
plete sets  of  Pioneer,  worth 

$10.00  each 20,00 

Four  sets  of  last  6   vols.  VII 
to    XII     inclusive,     worth 

$3  50  each 14.00 

Sufficient   old   numbers   with 
which  it  is  hoped   to  com- 
plete 15  sets  at  $10.00  each      150.00 
Cash  in  the  Treasury 38.66 

Making  the  total  of $360.66 

which  has  been  added  to  the  resources 
of  the  Society  during  our  administra- 
tion. The  only  offset  to  this,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  is  the  balance  still  due 
to  Mr.  Stewart  of  $83.94,  which  is  on 
account  of  financial  aid  which  he  gen- 
erously extended  to  the  Society  in  a 
season  ®f  embarrassment. 

It  is  with  sincere  gratification  that 
we  hand  over  to  our  successors  in  of- 
fice, the  affairs  of  the  Society,  in  what 


we  deem  to  be  a  much  improved  con- 
dition, nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  with 
the  volumes  now  on  hand,  the  ever  in- 
creasing interest  felt  in  our  Pioneer 
records,  and  the  impetus  that  will  be 
given  to  their  sale  by  the  comprehen- 
sive index,  which  we  publish  with 
Vol.  XIII,  they  will  realize  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  encounter  all  ordin- 
ary demands  on  the  Treasury  of  the 
Society. 

[signed]        P.  N.  SCHUYLER, 
C.  E.  NEWMAN, 
MARTIN  KELLOGG, 
Directors. 

On  motion  the  Report  of  the  Direc- 
tors was  approved.    . 

Mr.  C.  E.  Newman  made  a  state- 
ment in  regard  to  Vol.  XIII  of  the 
Fire  Lands  Pioneer,  which  would  con- 
tain as  an  addendum,  a  topical  index 
of  the  entire  thirteen  volumes,  consti- 
tuting this  issue  the  most  valuable  of 
the  entire  series. 

Rev.  II.  O.  Sheldon  offered  to  the 
Directors,  for  the  volume  in  question, 
a  steel  portrait  of  himself,  taken  thir- 
ty years  before. 

On  motion  the  gift  was  accepted, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  extend- 
ed to  Mr.  Sheldon. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Skellenger, 
of  New  London,  a  committee  of  five 
was  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for 
the  ensuingyear.  The  committee  nam- 
ed by  the  President  being,  Hon.  F.  D. 
Parrish,  Judge  Z.  Phillips.  C.  E.  New- 
man, Ebenezer  Merry  and  Lemuel 
Sherman. 

A  recess  was  taken  for  dinner. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  re- 
ported the  following  names,  which  on 
motion  were  approved,  and  constitute 
the  officers  of  Che  Society  until  th« 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS. 


next  annual  meeting  : 

President — P.  N.  SchuylerJEtellevue. 

Vice  Presidents— J.  S.  Hester,  Nor- 
wich; Josiah  Fowler,  Margaretta; 
Philo  Wells,'  Vermillion ;  Martin  Kel- 
logg, Bronson;  E.  O.  Merry,  Lyme; 
Samuel  Bemis,  Groton ;  D.  G.  Barker, 
Ripley ;  John  Kelley,  Danbury;  Isaac 
Underhill,  Ridgefield ;  George  Haskins, 
Huron;  Darwin  Fay,  Milan;  James 
Arnold,  Townsend;  A.  D.  Skellenger, 
New  London;  W.  W.  Stiles,  Clarks- 
field;  J.  M.  WhitOn.  Wakeman;  Z. 
Phillips,  Berlin;  E.  J.  Waldron,  Hart- 
land  ;  Ruf  us  Miles,  Fitchville ;  David 
Johnson,  Fairfield;  D.  D.  Benedict, 
Norwalk ;  Ebenezer  Merry,  Sandusky ; 
Truman  B.  Taylor,  Perkins ;  Andrew 
W.  Prout,  Oxford;  Henry  Adams, 
Peru  ;  Chas.  Call,  Greenfield ;  D.  Y oung, 
New  Haven ;  D.  Sweetland,  Richmond ; 
Lovell  McCrillis,  Sherman;  Erastus 
Huntington,  Kelley's  Island ;  Philedos 
Ferris.  Ruggles;and  W.  A.  Hosier, 
Greenwich. 

Recording  Secretary — P.  J.  Mahon, 
Norwalk. 

Corresponding  Sec. — G.  T.  Stewart, 
Norwalk. 

Treas, — Erastus  Gray,  Norwalk. 

Biographer— C.  Woodruff,  Peru. 

Directors— P.  N.  Schuyler,  Bellevue ; 
A.  W.  Hendry,  Sandusky;  S.  A.  Wild- 
man,  G.  T.  Stewart  and  C.  E.  New- 
man, Norwalk. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Skellenger  next  read  to 
the  Society,  obituary  memoirs  of  the 
following  pioneers,  viz  :  Isaac  Stur- 
tevant,  Mrs.  Fanny  Beach,  Samuel 
Teller,  Zelotus  Barrett  and  Gilbert 
Wood. 

On  motion  the  memoirs  were  accept- 
ed for  publication  in  the  Pioneer. 

The  President  now  introduced  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Broadwell,  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  of  Norwalk,  who  was  to  de- 


liver the  address  of  the  day.  It  was  a 
paper  of  some  length,  and  has  been  de- 
scribed as  one  of  "singular  felicity  in 
language  and  illustration." 

On  motion  of  Hon.  A.  W.  Hendry  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr. 
Broadwell,  and  a  copy  of  his  address 
solicited  for  publication  in  the  Fire 
Lands  Pioneer.  [This  address  was 
published  in  Vol.  XIII.— Ed.] 

Some  names  were  then  taken  of  in- 
tending purchasers  of  Vol.  XIII,  now 
passing  through  the  press.  After 
which,  on  motion,  the  meeting  adjourn- 
ed sine  die. 

P.  N.  SCHUYLER,  President. 
P.  J.  Mahon,  Rec.  Secretary. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

OCTOBER,    1878. 

A  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  October  30th, 
1878,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at 
Peru.  The  Chair  was  occupied  by  the 
President,  P.  N.  Schuyler,  Esq. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

At  10:00  o'clock  a.  m.  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order,  and  prayer  was 
offered  by  the  Rev.  J.  V.  Booth. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meet- 
ing--which  was  the  Annual  Meeting 
held  at  Norwalk,  July  10th,  1878— 
were  read  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Newman,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cone,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Peru,  then  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  old  Indian  mis- 
sion in  Tuscarawas  County,  and  of  a 
recent  visit  he  had  made  thereto. 
Many  of  the  graves  of  the  Indian 
Christians,  who  were  massacred  are 
still  visible,  and  the  United  Brethren 
still  hold  an  annual  meeting  oyer 
them.  The  first  church  bell  which  had 
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ever  rung  its  chimes  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Ohio,  was  at  that  place. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Mead,  a  pioneer  of  1833, 
next  made  a  brief  address. 

A  call  for  early  pioneers  was  then 
pot  forth,  and  18  were  found  present 
who  had  settled  on  the  Fire  Lands  be- 
fore 1820. 

Captain  Woodruff  spoke  approving- 
ly of  the  volumes  of  the  Fire  Lands 
Pioneer. 

The  Chairman  addressed  the  meet- 
ing on  the  same  subject,  and  urged  on 
those  present  the  duty  of  purchasing 
the  current  volume. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  re- 
freshments, which  were  served  in  a 
bountiful  and  gracious  manner  at  the 
Academy  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

THE  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

convened  in  the  church  and  after  the 
call  to  order,  was  addressed  by  Mar- 
tin Kellogg,  of  Bronson.  He  said  the 
spot  on  which  the  Academy  stood, 
was  the  site  of  the  First  High  School 
taught  in  the  Fire  Lands,  and  named 
by  Dr.  L.  Harris,  the  Lima  Academy. 
The  first  saw-mill  was  also  erected 
close  by  in  1816,  and  he  had  come  to 
it  to  get  boards  for  his  house  when 
he  settled  here  as  home. 

A  lady  presented  the  Society  with  a 
commission,  signed  by  General  Han- 
cock, dated  November  11th,  1778. 

Some  very  aged  pioneers  were  stat- 
ed to  be  living  in  the  neighborhood, 
including  Miss  Fannie  Smith,  93  years 
old,  who  came  to  the  Fire  Lands  in 
1810,  and  Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  settled 
in  Peru  in  1810. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Wildman,  of  Norwalk, 
next  read  the  address  of  the  day, 
styled  "The  Mystery  of  Atlantis," 
which  was  a  full  and  eloquentreview 
of  the  accounts  and  traditions  of  a 


Western  continent,  which  obtained  in 
Europe  before  the  days  of  Columbus. 

A  motion  was  carried  that  Mr, 
Wildman's  paper  be  published  in  the 
Fire  Lands  Pioneer. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  pass- 
ed, and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

P.  N.  SCHUYLER,  President 

P.  J.  Mahon,  Rec.  Secretary. 


TWENTY-THIRD    ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

JULY  4th,  1879. 
The  Twenty-Third  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society 
was  held  at  the  Fair  Grounds  in 
Norwalk,  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  The 
attendance  was  not  large,  but  much 
better  than  had  been  anticipated  in 
view  of  the  interesting  celebrations 
of  the  anniversary  in  surrounding 
towns. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  singing 
the  doxology,  and  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Broadwell,  after  which  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Society,  P.  N.  Schuyler, 
Esq.,  made  a  short  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  pioneers  and  their  friends 
in  attendance. 

The  Secretary  being  absent,  S.  A. 
Wildman,  Esq.,  was  chosen  Secretary 
pro  tern. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Quarterly 
Meeting  having  been  read  and  approv- 
ed, C.  E.  Newman,  Esq.,  for  the  Direc- 
tors and  as  custodian  of  the  Society's 
books  made  a  report  of  the  number  of 
the  Pioneers  now  on  hand  undisposed 
of  and  the  indebtedness  of  the  Society, 
incurred  in  the  publication  of  the  last 
volume. 

On  motion  a  committee  of  three, 
viz:  S.  A.  Wildman,  of  Norwalk; 
Capt.  C.  Woodruff,  of  Peru,  and  E. 
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O.  Merry,  Esq.  of  Bellevue,  were  ap- 
pointed on  nomination  of  officers. 

C.  E.  Newman,  Esq.,  made  a  state- 
ment of  certain  plans  proposed  for 
amending  the  constitution  as  to  the 
terms  of  life  membership,  whereupon 
the  President  called  Martin  Kellogg, 
Esq.,  to  the  chair  and  gave  notice  of 
the  following  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Society  : 

Resolved,  That  article  6  of  the  Con- 
stitution be  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows  : 

Article  6th. — Any  person  may  be- 
come a  member  of  this  Society  by  sign- 
ing the  Constitution  and  paying  annu- 
ally the  sum  of  one  dollar. 

Any  person  may  become  a  life  mem- 
ber by  paying  five  dollars.  Any  per- 
son may  become  a  life  member  by 
paying  ten  dollars  and  shall  also  there- 
by be  entitled  to  one  copy  of  all  num- 
bers of  the  Fire  Lands  Pioneer  here- 
tofore published  after  September,  A. 
D.  1861,  at  that  time  owned  by  the  So- 
ciety, and  also  one  copy  of  all  future 
monthly  or  annual  publication  of  this 
Society. 

Any  person  may  be  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  by  vote  of  the  Society. 

Capt.  C.  Woodruff,  Biographer  of  the 
Society,  in  behalf  of  Hon.  S.  T.  Wor- 
cester, of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  presented  sev- 
eral valuable  publications  of  a  histor- 
ical character  to  the  Society,  most  of 
them  from  the  pen  of  Judge  Worces- 
ter himself.  In  making  the  presenta- 
tion the  Biographer  read  interesting 
extracts  from  some  of  the  works. 

On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  Judge  Worcester  for  his 
valuable  contribution  to  the  library  of 
the  Society. 

C.  E.  Newman,  Esq.,  announced  the 
reception  by  him  as  a  gift  to  the  Soci- 
ety, of  three  handsome  volumes  of  the 
genealogy  of  the  Whitney  family  in 
America,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  the  donor  of  the  same. 

6.  A.  Wildman  announced  that  at 


the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Whit- 
tlesey Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
that  association  authorized  its  trus- 
tees to  aid  the  Fire  Lands  Historical 
Society  in  the  preservation  of  the  Cab- 
inet of  Curiosities  owned  by  the  latter, 
at  an  expense  not  exceeding  thirty 
dollars. 

On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  the  Whittlesey  Academy 
for  its  action  in  the  matter. 

John  R.  Osborn,  Esq.,  of  Toledo, 
spoke  briefly  in  praise"  of  the  Fire 
Lands'  Pioneer  saying  that  the  two 
bound  volumes  of  the  publication  con- 
tain historical  matter  of  priceless  val- 
ue. He  earnestly  urged  the  members  of 
the  Historical  Society  to  take  steps  to 
continue  its  publication. 

C.  H.  Gallup,  Esq.,  stated  that  the 
County  Commissioners  of  Huron 
County  had  adopted  measures  to  put 
the  old  matters  of  record  pertaining  to 
the  early  history  of  the  Fire  Lands  in 
better  condition  for  preservation  and 
reference. 

At  this  point  the  Society  took  a  re- 
cess till  half-past  one  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  events  of  the  afternoon  were  an 
address  by  W.  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  of 
Bellevue,  entitled,  "The  French  in 
America,"  and  another  by  Clark  Wag- 
goner, Esq.,  of  Toledo,  without  formal 
title,  but  having  for  its  theme  the  sec- 
ond historical  period  of  the  Fire  Lands, 
the  period  following  that  in  which  the 
pioneers  broke  the  ground  for  civiliza- 
tion. Both  addresses  were  exceeding- 
ly interesting  and  instructive  and 
were  listened  to  with  the  closest  at- 
tention by  the  audience. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Socie- 
ty were  tendered  the  speakers  and 
oopies  of  their  addresses  requested  for 
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publication  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Pioneer. 

Interesting  remarks  suggested  by 
the  topics  treated  of  in  the  addresses, 
were  made  by  Hon.  F.  D.  Parrish,  of 
Oberlin ;  J.  R.  Osborn,  Esq.,  of  Toledo ; 
and  C.  H.  Gallup,  Esq.,  of  Norwalk. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of 
Officers  reported,  and  the  report  was 
on  motion  adopted.  The  following  are 
the  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  : 

President— P.  N.  Schuyler,  of  Belle- 
vue. 

Vice  Presidents — J.  S.  Hester,  Nor- 
wich; Josiah  Fowler,  Margaretta; 
Philo  Wells,  Vermillion ;  Martin  Kel- 
logg, Bronson;  E.  O.  Merry,  Lyme; 
Samuel  Bemis,  Groton ;  D.  G.  Barker, 
Ripley ;  John  Kelley,  Danbury ;  Isaac 
Underhill,  Ridgefield;  Geo.  Haskins, 
Huron;  Darwin  Fay,  Milan;  James 
Arnold,  Townsend ;  A.  D.  Skellenger, 
New  London ;  W.  W.  Stiles,  Clarks- 
field;  J.  M.  Whiton,  Wakeman:  Z. 
Philips,  Berlin ;  E.  J.  Waldron,  Hart- 
land  ;  Ruf  us  Miles,  Fitchville ;  David 
Johnson,  Fairfield;  Ebenezer  Merry, 
Sandusky;  Truman  B.  Taylor,  Per- 
kins ;  Andrew  W.  Prout,  Oxford ;  Hi- 
ram Smith,  Greenfield;  Richard  G. 
Richards,  New  Haven ;  D.  Sweetland, 
Richmond  ;Lovell  McCrillis,  Sherman ; 
Erastus  Huntington,  Kelley's  Island ; 
W.  A.  Hosier,  Greenwich,  Rev.  J. 
S.  Broadwell,  Norwalk ;  Henry  Adams, 
Peru ;  and  Philedos  Ferris  Ruggles. 

Recording  Secretary — P.  J.  Mahon, 
of  Norwalk. 

Corresp'diug  Secretary— G.  T.  Stew- 
art, of  Norwalk. 

Treasurer— E.  Gray,  of  Norwalk. 

Biographer— C.  E.  Newman,  of  Nor- 
walk. 

Directors— P.  N.  Schuyler,  Bellevue ; 
C.  H.  Gallup,  G.  T.  Stewart,  C.  E.  New- 


man, Norwalk;  and  A.  W.  Hendry, 
Sandusky. 

On  motion  the  Society  adjourned. 
P.  N.  SCftUYLER,  President. 

S.  A.  Wildman,  Sec'y  pro  tern. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

NOVEMBER,    1879. 

The  regular  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
this  Society,  was  held  at  the  Town 
Hall,  in  Milan,  on  Wednesday,  Nov. 
5tb,  1879,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  President,  P.  N.  Schuyler,  call- 
ed the  meeting  to  order,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  Recording  Secretary, 
G.  T.  Stewart  was  appointed  Secretary 
pro  tem. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Walter. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  ses- 
sion were  read  and  approved. 

The  Biographer  of  the  Society,  C.  E. 
Newman,  read  biographical  sketches 
of  Alfred  Minuse,  Joseph  M.  Root, 
Rev.  Alfred  Newton,  Mrs.  Fanny  Fos- 
ter, Major  John  Foster,  Jonathan 
Fitch,  Daniel  Miner,  and  other  de- 
ceased Pioneers. 

On  motion,  John  F.  Mack  was  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  a  bio- 
graphical notice  of  Mr.  Root  for  pub- 
lication in  the  next  Pioneer. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

After  the  noon  recess,  a  very  able 
address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon. 
John  R.  Osborn,  of  Toledo,  for  which 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tender- 
ed to  him,  and  he  was  requested  to 
furnish  a  copy  for  publication  in  the 
next  Pioneer. 

A  telegram  was  read  from  Clark 
Waggoner,  of  Toledo,  expressing  his 
regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend  the 
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meeting,  and  his  desire  for  the  success 
of  the  Society. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  citizens  of 
Milan,  for  their  hospitality  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  Society  adjourned. 
P.  N.  SCHUYLER,  President. 

G.  T.  Stewart,  Sec'y  pro  tem. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL 

MEETING. 

JUNE  9th,  1880. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Meeting 

of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society, 

Was  held  in  Whittlesey  Hall,  Norwalk, 

Ohio,  June  9th,  1880. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

President,  P.  N.  Schuyler,  called  the 
meeting  to  order  at  10}4  o'clock  a.  m. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  H.  0. 
Sheldon. 

Singing  by  the  M.  E.  Church  Quar- 
tette, of  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

The  Secretary  read  special  report  of 
the  Directors,  urging  support  of  the 
Society  and  its  publications. 

The  proposed  amendment  of  Article 

6th  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Society, 

presented  at  the  last  annual  meeting 

was  taken  up  and  adopted,  as  follows: 

article  6th. 

1st.  Any  person  may  become  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Society,  by  signing  the  Con- 
stitution and  paying  annually  the  sum 
of  one  dollar. 

2nd.  Any  person  may  become  a  life 
member  by  signing  the  Constitution 
and  paying  five  dollars. 

3rd.  Any  person  may  become  a  life 
member  by  signing  the  Constitution 
and  the  payment  of  ten  dollars,  and 
shall  also  by  virtue  of  said  payment  be 
entitled  to  one  copy  of  all  numbers  of 
the  "Fire  Lands  Pioneer,"  heretofore 
published  after  September,  A.  D.  1861, 
and  at  the  time  of  so  paying  owned 
by  the  Society,  and  also  one  copy  of  all 
future  monthly  or  annual  publications 
of  this  Society. 

4th.  All    funds    received    for    life 


membership  shall  be  applied  to  a  per- 
manent publishing  fund,  the  principle 
to  remain  a  permanent  investment, 
the  interest  only  to  be  used  from  year 
to  year  for  publication  purposes. 

C.  E.  Newman  read  the  Financial 
Statement  and  report  of  books  sold, 
which  was  referred  to  a  committee 
for  examination. 

P.  N.  Schuyler  spoke  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  report,  also  G.  T.  Stewart, 
F.  D.  Parrish,  Rev.  H.  O.  Sheldon,  and 
others. 

AFTERNOON.  SESSION. 

After  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
a  committee  on  Nomination  of  Offi- 
cers reported  as  follows,  which  report 
was  adopted : 

President— P.  N.  Schuyler,  of  Belle- 
vue. 

Vice  Presidents-— J.  S.  Hester,  Nor- 
wich; Josiah  Fowler,  Margaretta; 
Norman  Hakes,  Bronson ;  E.  0.  Merry, 
Lyme ;  Samuel  Bemis,  Groton ;  D.  G. 
Barker,  Ripley;  John  Kelley,  Dan- 
bury^  Isaac  Underhill,  Ridgefleld; 
Geo.  Haskins,  Huron;  Darwin  Fay, 
Milan ;  James  Arnold,  Townsend ;  A. 
D.  Skellenger,  New  London;  W.  W. 
Stiles,  Clarksfield;  J.  M.  Whiton, 
Wakeman ;  Z.  Phillips,  Berlin ;  E.  J. 
Waldron,  Hartland;  David  Johnson, 
Fairfield;  F.  R.  Loomis,  Norwalk; 
Ebenezer  Merry,  Sandusky;  Truman 
B.  Taylor,  Perkins ;  A.  W.  Prout,  Ox- 
ford ;  Chauncey  Woodruff,  Peru ;  Hi- 
ram Smith,  Greenfield  ;Richard  G. 
Richards,  New  Haven ;  D.  Sweetland, 
Richmond;  Lovell  McCrillis,  Sher- 
man; Erastus  Huntington,  Kelley's 
Island ;  Chas.  Crittenden,  Ruggles  and 
AV.  A.  Hossler,  Greenwich. 

Recording  Secretary— P.  J.  Mahon, 
of  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Corresp'ding  Secretary — G.  T.  Stew- 
art, of  Norwalk,  Ohio. 
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Biographer  and  Librarian — C.  E. 
Newman,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Directors — P.  N:  Schuyler,  Bellevue ; 
John  A.  Mack,  Sandusky;  C.  S.  Gal- 
lup, G.  T.  Stewart,  and  C.  E.  Newman, 
Norwalk. 

The  Biographer  of  the  Society,  C.  E. 
Newman,  read  several  biographical 
notices  of  deceased  pioneers. 

Col.  D.  F.  Dewolf,  Professor  in 
Western  Reserve  College,  read  the  ad- 
dress of  the  occasion;  his  theme  be- 
ing, "The  Present  condition  of  Relig- 
ion and  Science  and  the  duties  it  De- 
volves upon  Young  Men." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
Col.  Dewolf  for  his  able  and  interest- 
ing address. 

The  following  persons  gave  in  their 
names  as  life  members  of  the  Society 
under  the  amended  Constitution  :  G. 
T.  Stewart,  Mrs.  Abby  Stewart,  F.  R 
Loomis,  C.  E.  Newman,  of  Norwalk; 
P.  N.  Schuyler,  of  Bellevue;  Norman 
Hakes,  of  Bronson ;  Clark  Waggoner, 
of  Toledo.  The  above  named  members 
to  pay  ten  dollars,  with  the  privilege 
of  publications.  S.  A.  Wildman  also 
gave  his  name  as  a  life  member,  fee  to 
be  five  dollars.  Mrs.  Geo.  Haynes,  of 
Toledo,  O.,  and  Franklin  Sawyer,  of 
Norwalk,  to  become  members  by  the 
payment  of  one  dollar  each. 

P.  N.  SCHUYLER,  President. 


TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

JUNE  8th,  1881. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Incorporators 
of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society, 
held  at  Whittlesey  Hall,  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  on  the  8t  i  day  of  June,  A.  D. 
1881.  The  following  Incorporators 
were  present :  M.  Kellogg,  II.  W. 
Owen,  D.  H.  Young,  L.  C.  Laylin,  P. 
N.  Schuyler,  C.  H.  Gallup,  I.  Under- 


bill, E.  O.  Merry,  C.  E.  Newman,  G.  T. 
Stewart,  F.  D.  Parrish  andM.  D.  Wil- 
liams. 

On  motion,  P>  N.  Schuyler  was  eleo- 
ted  Chairman. 

C.  H.  Gallup  was  elected  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  C.  E.  Newman,  the 
Incorporators  of  the  Fire  Lands  His- 
torical Society  voted  to  proceed  to 
elect  five  Trustees  as  prescribed  by 
law. 

The  following  members  were  elect- 
ed as  Trustees  :  G.  T.  Stewart,  0.  E. 
Newman,  C.  H.  Gallup,  E.  O.  Merry, 
and  F.  D.  Parrish. 

On  motion  of  G.  T.  Stewart  the  So- 
ciety voted  that  the  officers  elected 
shall  hold  their  office  for  one  year 
each. 

On  motion  of  G.  T.  Stewart  the  So- 
ciety voted  that  the  officers  shall  be  as 
follows  : 

One  President. 

One  Vice  President  from  each  town- 
ship in  the  Fire  Lands. 

One  Recording  Secretary. 

One  Corresponding  Secretary. 

One  Treasurer. 

One  Librarian. 

One  Custodian  of  Relics. 

One  Biographer. 

One  Editor. 

Motion  offered  by  C.  E.  Newman 
that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
to  nominate  officers. 

Amendment  made  and  voted  that 
the  Board  of  Trustees  be  that  Com- 
mittee. 

On  motion  of  G.  T.  Stewart  the  So- 
ciety voted  that  all  members  of  the 
old  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society  be 
invited  to  become  members  of  this 
Society  free  of  charge,  and  the  new 
members  be  admitted  and  received  on 
payment  of  one  dollar  each. 

On   motion   of   D.  H.  Young  vofe» 
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ed,  that  the  Constitution  and  By-laws 
of  the  old  Fire  Lands  Historical  So- 
ciety be  adopted  for  the  use  of  this  So- 
ciety until  further  action. 

On  motion  adjourned  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Soci- 
ety met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  P.  N,  Schuy- 
ler  in  the  Chair. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  reported  the 
following  list  of  Nominations  for  Offi- 
cers, which  were  thereupon  unani- 
mously elected  : 

President— P.  N.  Schuyler,  Bellevue. 

Vice  Presidents — J.  S.  Hester,  Nor- 
wich; Josiah  Fowler,  Margaretta; 
Norman  Hakes,  Bronson ;  E.  O.  Merry, 
Bellevue;  Samuel  Bemis,  Groton;  D. 
G.  Barker,  Ripley ;  John  Kelley,  Dan- 
bury;  Isaac  Underhill,  Ridgefield; 
Geo.  Haskins,  Huron;  Darwin  Fay, 
Milan;  James  Arnold,  Townsend;  A. 
D.  Skellenger,  New  London ;  W.  W. 
Stiles,  Clarksfield ;  J.  M.  Whiton  Wake- 
man;  J.  T.  Reynolds,  Berlin;  E.  J. 
Waldron,  Hartland;  David  Johnson, 
Fairfield;  Frederick  Wickham,  Nor- 
walk;  Ebenezer  Merry,  Sandusky; 
Truman  B.  Taylor,  Perkins;  A.  H. 
Prout,  Oxford;  Chauncey  Woodruff, 
Peru;  Hiram  Smith,  Greenfield;  R  G. 
Richards,  New  Haven ;  D.  Sweetland, 
Richmond ;  Lovell  McCrillis,  Sherman ; 
Erastus  Huntington,  Kelley's  Island; 
C.  Crittenden,  Ruggles,  and  W.  A. 
Hosier,  Greenwich. 

Recording  Secretary — L.  C.  Laylin, 
Norwalk. 

Corresp'ding  Secretary— G.  T.  Stew- 
art, Norwalk. 

Treasurer — E.  Gray,  Norwalk. 

Librarian  and  Custodian  of  Relics 
— C.  E.  Newman,  Norwalk. 

Biographer— F.  R.  Loomis,  Norwalk. 


Editor— C.  H.  Gallup,  Norwalk. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the 
Chairman  introduced  the  Hon.  I.  F. 
Mack,  of  Sandusky,  who  delivered  an 
address ;  taking  for  his  subject,  "The 
Four  Pioneers,  the  Hon.  Walter  F. 
Stone,  Wm.  G.  Lane,  Joseph  M.  Root 
and  Cooper  K.  Watson." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Mack's  ad- 
dress, a  biographical  sketch  of  the  life 
of  C.  L.  Boalt,  Esq.,  was  read  by  Judge 
F.  D.  Parrish. 

C.  E.  Newman  read  an  article  on 
the  late  A.  W.  Prout,  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Sandusky  Register ;  also 
short  articles  on  the  lives  of  Henry 
Adams,  Sherwood  Wakeman,  Mrs. 
Nancey  M.  Foster,  Judge  Albert  G. 
Sutton,  Mrs.  Philena  Cole,  Rial  Park- 
er, Mrs.  Hester  Smith,  L.  G.  Gibson, 
Joel  Blish,  Richardson  Eaton,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Cherry  and  Mrs.  Anna  Rob- 
inson, all  of  Huron  County. 

The  annual  meeting  was  then  ad- 
journed to  the  second  Wednesday  of 
June,  1882. 

P.  N.  SCHUYLER,  President. 

C.  H.  Gallup,  Sec.  Pro  tem. 


SPECIAL  MEETING. 

OCTOBER,   1881. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  Trustees  of  the  Fire  Lands  His- 
torical Society  was  held  in  the  ante- 
room of  the  Whittlesey  Hall  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  October  19th,  1881,  in 
accordance  with  a  call  from  President 
P.  N.  Schuyler,  of  the  Society,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  organization 
under  the  new  charter,  accepting  a 
legacy  of  $500  and  providing  for  the 
publication  of  an  additional  volume 
of  the  Fire  Lands  Pioneer. 

A  goodly  number  of  charter  mem- 
bers and  other  members  of  the  Society 
were  present;  also  four  out  of  five  of 
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the  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees, 
as  follows,  viz.  : 

G.  T.  Stewart,  C.  E.  Newman,  C.  H. 
Gallup  and  E.  O.  Merry;  F.  D.Parrish 

being  absent. 

The  members  of  the  Board  present 
were  duly  sworn  to  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  by  P.  N.  Schuyler,  Esq., 
Notary  Public ;  after  which,  upon  mo- 
tion of  G.  T.  Stewart,  E.  O.  Merry  was 
chosen  Chairman,  and  C.  H.  Gallup, 
Secretary,  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  Trustees. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  approved. 

Matters  of  interest  and  importance 
to  the  Society  were  informally  talked 
over  and  discussed  for  a  time. 

A  certified  copy  of  the  will  of  Miss 
Catharine  Gallup,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
related  to  a  legacy  therein,  bequeath- 
ing to  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
Trustees  of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical 
Society  $500,  to  be  used  in  sustaining 
the  publications  of  the  Society,  was 
then  read  by  C.  H.  Gallup,  as  follows: 

"  Item  1st,  I  grant  and  bequeath  to 
my  brother,  Caleb  H.  Gallup,  intrust, 
to  pay  to  the  Directors  of  the  Fire 
Lands  Historical  Society,  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  to  sustain 
the  publications  of  this  Society." 

C.  H.  Gallup,  the  Executor  of  the 
will,  reported  his  readiness  to  pay 
over  the  legacy  into  the  hands  of  the 
Board. 


Upon  motion,  G.  TrStewart  was  apr 
pointed  a  Committee  in  behalf  of  the 
Board  to  act  wjth  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Society  in  receiving  the  legacy. 

Upon  motion  of  C.  E.  Newman,  the 
legacy  was  accepted,  and  it  was  or* 
dered  that  a  fund  be  established  known 
as  the  "Catharine  Gallup  Publication 
Fund,"  and  together  with  such  other 
funds  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  to 
constitute  a  permanent  publication 
fund. 

C.  E.  Newman  reported  the  receipt 
of  a  donation,  from  a  friend  in  Sandus- 
ky, of  some  twenty  bound  volumes  of 
the  "National  Intelligencer,"  be- 
tween the  years  of  1833-55. 

They  were  received  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  extended  to  the  donor. 

Upon  motion,  the  Editor  of  the  So- 
ciety was  requested  to  proceed,  at  the 
earliest  convenience,  to  provide  for 
the  publication  of  the  next  volume  of 
the  Fire  Lands  Pioneer. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  new  vol- 
ume be  known  as  "New  Series,  Vol- 
ume I." 

Upon  motion  of  C.  H.  Gallup,  G.  T, 
Stewart  and  C.  E.  Newman  were  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  revise  the 
Constitution  and  present  it  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Upon  motion,  adjourned. 

P.  N.  SCBUYLER,  President. 

C.  H.  Gallup,  Secretary. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  ATLANTIS. 


An  Address  Delivered  at  a  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Fire  Lands  His- 
torical Society,  Held  at  Peru,  0.,  October  30th,  1878, 


BY  S.  A.  WILDMAN,  ESQ,,  OF  NOR  WALK,  O. 


Two  hemispheres  and/ a  dividing 
ocean  !  A  world  of  civilized  nations 
on  one  side  and  a  world  for  ages  un- 
known, on  the  other.  Between  them  a 
tempestuous  waste  of  water,  a  thous- 
and leagues  from  shore  to  shore  and 
two  thousand  fathoms  from  the  heav- 
ing blue  surface  to  the  undisturbed 
ooze  at  the  bottom. 

The  history  of  the  old  world  tells  us 
of  no  time  when  these  things  were  not 
so.  The  records  of  the  new  world  we 
have  not  read,  for  we  are  only  just 
studying  their  alphabet. 

Thousands  of  years,  one  by  one, 
glided  from  the  shoreless  sea  of  the 
future  into  the  shoreless  sea  of  the 
past.  Time,  never  for  an  instant  idle, 
changed  things  to  be  into  things 
which  had  been. 

The  nations  assembled  on  the  plains 
of  Shinar,  attempted  to  build  a  tower 
high  as  the  dome  of  the  heavens,  igno- 
bly failed,  and  were  scattered  to  the 
four  winds.  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
were  built  up  in  fertile  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  four  kingdoms  of  Egypt  were 
founded  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The 
children  of  Israel  conquered  Palestine, 
and  were  themselves  carried  captive 
into  Babylon.  The  powerful  and  pros- 


perous Medes  erected  the  painted 
walls  of  Ecbatana,  their  capital  and 
their  pride,  but  succumbed  to  the  val- 
or of  Cyrus,  the  Persian.  Homer  sang 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  the 
dreeks  founded  their  schools  of  philos- 
ophy. Alexander  of  Macedon,  conquer- 
ed Asia  and  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
youth  and  glory.  Carthage  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Caesars  ruled  in  Rome. 
Christ  and  Christianity  were  born,  and 
barbarian  hordes  broke  in  pieces  the 
iron  empire.  Then  came  the  centu- 
ries of  darkness,  the  age  of  chivalry, 
the  crusades,  the  feudal  system,  the 
conquest  of  England,  the  printing- 
press,  the  Reformation  and  Christo- 
pher Columbus. 

Through  all  these  eventful  ages  the 
nations  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere 
looked  out  toward  the  sunsets  which 
colored  the  horizon  line  of  the  unex- 
plored Atlantic,  as  we  look  out  into 
the  spaces  where  the  shining  stars 
sprinkle  the  nightly  heavens,  wonder- 
ing, as  we  wonder,  at  the  mysterious 
and  unknown  depths,— the  unmeas- 
ured distances. 

We  now  know  what  lay  beyond  the 
heaving  ocean.  It  was  a  double  con- 
tinent, stretching  almost  from  pole  to 
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pole;  a  land  of  all  climates  and  all 
soils;  a  land  of  rich  vegetation  and 
vast  variety  of  animal  life ;  a  land  of 
mighty  rivers  and  wide  inland  seas; 
of  great  mountain  ranges  •  and  broad 
plains. 

But  through  many  centuries,  while 
the  empires  of  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere were  making  and  writing  his- 
tory, America  was,  to  all  the  world 
beside,  a  silent  land.  No  song  of  bird, 
no  voice  of  man  or  beast,  could  reach 
across  the  wide  desert  of  water,  and 
so,  while  the  crowding  centuries  jos- 
tled one  another  off  the  stage,  no  mes- 
sage was  sent  from  America  to  Eu- 
rope. The  one  land  was  to  the  other 
as  the  red  planet  Mars  is  to  the  earth 
— a  far-away  globe,  which  may  be  an 
inhabited  world,  or  may  be  a  cold  and 
desert  orb,  we  know  not  which. 

But  there  is  a  gleam  of  light  in  the 
present,  by  which  we  may  obtain  a 
dim  view  of  ancient  America — the 
America  which  existed  long  before 
the  Genoese  discoverer  turned  the 
prows  of  his  ships  toward  the  sunset. 
Over  vast  regions  of  territory  are  scat- 
tered the  monumental  ruins  of  ancient 
nations,  the  fragmentary  records  of 
civilizations  which  may  be  as  old  as 
those  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates. 
The  study  of  them  is  like  the  study  of 
geology  and  astronomy — like  the  study 
of  anything  which  is  remote  from  our- 
selves in  time  or  space,  and  has  the 
ineffable  charm  of  mystery. 

There  are  people  who  decry  such  in- 
vestigations, people  who  think  that  it 
is  of  not  the  slightest  consequence  to 
know  what  the  ancient  Americans 
were  and  what  they  did.  So  there  are 
people,  and  they  are  very  likely  to  be 
the  same,  who  lind  no  pleasure  in  the 
lines  and  colors  of  the  choicest  pic- 
ture, and  to  whom  the  unknown  mas- 


ter-hand which  chiseled  the  Venus  de 
Milo  might  have  been  better  employ- 
ed in  cutting  foundation  stones  for  a 
business  bloctf. 

But  there  are  men  and  women  who 
have  souls  as  well  as  bodies  to  be  fed, 
and  truth  it  is  that  there  are  nobler 
pursuits  in  life  than  putting  meat  in- 
to our  greedy  mouths,  or  dollars  into 
our  capacious  pockets.  To  such  peo- 
ple even  the  nebulous  star  depths  and 
the  deepest  plutonic  rocks  are  a  source 
of  endless  pleasure,  and  to  their  class 
I  trust  that  I  am  speaking,  for  to 
whom  else  would  the  title  which  I 
have  chosen,  "The  Mystery  of  Atlan- 
tis," have  suggested  a  subject  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  bring  me  hearers  ? 

Columbus  found  naked  savages  on 
the  islands  where  he  landed.  Savages 
greeted  the  colonists  of  Jamestown 
and  Plymouth.  But  many  degrees  re- 
moved from  savagery  were  the  Incas 
of  Peru  and  the  people  who  attempted 
to  resist  the  cruel  invasion  of  Cortez 
into  the  land  of  Anahuac.  The  fierce 
Spaniards  found  and  destroyed  a  civ- 
ilization of  almost  as  high  an  order  as 
their  own.  In  the  name  of  Christian- 
ity, which  has  been  more  than  once  in- 
voked to  justify  the  promiscuous  de- 
struction of  all  things  known  or  im- 
agined to  pertain  to  Paganism.  The 
rude  soldiers  of  Castile  and  Arragon 
destroyed  massive  temples,  broke  in 
pieces  elaborately  carved  images  and 
burned  voluminous  records  in  Aztec 
and  Toltec  hieroglyphics.  The  people 
who  had  wrought  such  works  were 
not  the  roving  red  tribes  of  the  North- 
ern woods  and  prairies. 

Behind  the  civilization  of  the  Aztec 
period,  there  were  older  civilizations, 
evidenced  by  such  magnificent  ruins 
as  antiquaries  have  visited  Egypt  and 
Assyria  to  see.   They  are  in  the  moun- 
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tains  of  Peru,  the  dense  and  tangled 
forests  of  Yucatan  and  Guatemala, 
and  scattered  all  along  the  Mississippi 
valley  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  our 
own  blue  lakes. 

When  the  Spaniards  came  they 
found  a  family  of  seven  nations  call- 
ing themselves  Nahuatleeas,  dwelling 
on  the  plateau  of  Anahuac  or  Mexico. 
The  Aztecas  or  Aztecs  were  one  of 
these,  and  their  name  has  been  used 
by  us  as  a  generic  term  comprising  all 
the  seven.  One  of  their  war  chiefs 
bore  the  name  of  Mexi.  His  name  also 
was  handed  down  to  us,  and  Anahuac 
became  Mexico  and  its  people  Mexi- 
cans. 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  palaces  and 
temples  of  the  Nahuatlecas  and  the 
kindred  nations  south  of  them,  were 
the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  Toltecs,  a 
people  who  in  time  were  further  away 
from  the  Montezumas  of  the  day  of 
Cortez  than  the  Montezumas  from  us ; 
and  lost  in  the  mists  of  the  remotest 
time  were  older  peoples  still, — theCol- 
huas  and  their  barbarian  predecessors, 
the  Chichimecs, — the  primal  inhabi- 
tants, so  far  as  the  vaguest  and  dim- 
mest tradition  informs  us,  of  the 
Western  world. 

The  antiquities,  traditions  and  rec- 
ords of  some  of  these  and  other  an- 
cient races,  read  in  the  light  of  the 
19th  century,  in  their  bearing  on  the 
question  whether  ages  before  the  time 
of  Columbus,  before  the  discoveries 
by  the  adventurous  Icelanders  and 
Norwegians,  there  was  a  link,  now 
lost,  between  the  civilizations  of  two 
hemispheres,  is  the  theme  which  I 
have  chosen. 

It  is  a  subject  of  local  interest  to 
us,  for  not  all  the  mysterious  strang- 
ers who  were  Americans  before  we 
were,  and   before  the  Eries,  the  Hu- 


rons  and  the  Iroquois  waged  their 
fierce  wars  along  the  shores  of  our 
lakes,  dwelt  so  far  away  as  Central 
America  and  Mexidfe. 

The  Mound  Builders  !  Our  name 
for  the  men  who  have  written  the 
fact  of  their  existence  in  our  soil,  but 
have  left  us  no  other  records,— our 
name  for  a  race  older  than  the  Aztecs 
and  co-eval  with  the  builders  of  the 
Toltec  temples  ! 

In  all  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  we  find  in  abund- 
ance, artificial  mounds  and  other  ele- 
vations, of  the  origin  of  which  the  In- 
dians knew  no  more  than  we.  Their 
traditions  did  not  reach  back  so  far. 

Accustomed  as  we  have  been  to  the 
thought  of  primeval  forests  and  wide, 
fallow  prairies  in  all  this  region,  thin- 
ly inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes  of 
savages,  disputing  the  title  to  the  soil 
with  the  fierce  panther  and  the  howl- 
ing wolf,  we  can  hardly  realize  that 
ages  ago,  a  dense  agricultural  popula- 
tion filled  our  borders,  cultivating 
their  farms,  building  substantial 
dwellings  and  lofty  temples,  establish- 
ing governments  and  enacting  laws, 
holding  commercial  relations  with  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  continent.  But  that 
the  country  was  so  inhabited  there 
can  belittle  doubt,  in  view  of  the  man- 
ifold evidences  which  have  survived 
the  "waves  and  weathers  of  time."  In 
the  State  of  Ohio  alone,  it  has  been  es- 
timated that  there  are  more  than  ten 
thousand  artificial  mounds  and  terra- 
ces, and  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
earthwork  enclosures,  which  have 
stood  through  the  lapse  of  ages.  Their 
erection  must  have  involved  vast  and 
continued  labor,  and  could  only  have 
been  possible  in  a  land  like  Mesopota- 
mia or  Egypt,  of  great  agricultural  re- 
sources.    Where  there  were  so  many 
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toiling  hands  there  were  many  mouths 
to  be  fed,  and  to  supply  the  enormous 
demand  there  must  have  been  other 
workers, — producers,— tillers  of  the 
soil.  Maples  and  beeches,  tough  hic- 
ories  and  giant  oaks,  "the  green-robed 
senators  of  mighty  woods,"  did  not  al- 
ways darken  the  face  of  Ohio  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Indian  hunters ;  but  long, 
long  before  the  red  men  had  found 
their  way  from  the  far  Northwest. 
Grain,  golden  as  the  sunlight  which 
ripened  it,  was  waving  over  myriads 
of  our  fields.  Where  there  was  grain 
there  were  granaries,  and  where  the 
builders  of  the  terraced  mounds  toiled 
day  by  day,  there  were  buying  and 
selling,  and  there  were  a  hundred 
trades  and  employments  which  men 
have  ever  found  the  inevitable  con- 
comitants of  civilized  society. 

Do  you  say  that  no  man  can  know 
all  this ;  that  we  have  no  data  by  the 
aid  of  which  we  can  gain  such  a  tele- 
scopic vision  through  such  vast  dis- 
tances of  time  ?  I  reply  to  you  that 
a  chain  of  circumstances  unbroken  is 
sometimes  the  most  convincing  of  tes- 
timony, and  the  facts  are  so  numerous 
and  so  connected  which  evidence  the 
existence  of  a  dense  agricultural  pop- 
ulation, inhabiting  in  pre-historie 
times  the  country  which  is  now  our 
own,  that  the  coolest-brained  skeptics 
of  science  have  surrendered  all  doubt, 
and  have  allowed  their  imaginations 
to  fill  in  the  vivid  details  of  the  pic- 
tures which  they  have  found  ready 
outlined  to  their  hands. 

We  have  long  familiarized  ourselves 
with  the  idea  of  ruined  civilizations 
in  Peru  and  Central  America;  but 
have  you  thought  that  a  like  civiliza- 
tion, in  the  same  age,  built  the  mounds 
and  fortifications  along  the  river- 
banks  of  the  Sandusky,  the  Huron  and 


the  Vermillion  ?  Have  you  realized 
that  some  of  the  soil-stained  and 
crumbling  human  bones  which  we 
have  uneartlied,  are  the  bones  of  men 
and  women  who  may  have  had  pleas- 
ant homes  in  Ohio  before  Solomon 
was  born  ?  Have  y@u  realized  the  ev- 
idences of  their  enlightenment,  drawn 
from  the  character  of  the  work  which 
they  wrought  ?  One  of  the  most  pains- 
taking and  critical  of  delvers  in  an- 
cient lore,  tells  us  that  "some  of  the 
pottery  and  wrought  ornaments  of  the 
Mound  Builders  is  equal  in  finish  and 
beauty  to  the  finest  manufactured  by 
the  ancient  Peruvians;"  that  "they 
constructed  artificial  ponds  like  the 
Aguadas  in  Central  America;"  and 
that  "they  used  sun-dried  brick,  es- 
pecially at  the  South,  where  walls  of 
this  material  have  been  discovered 
supporting  some  of  the  mounds  and 
embankments."  Among  the  works  of 
art  found  in  the  mounds  are  finely- 
wrought  ornaments  and  implements 
of  copper,  silver,  obsidian  and  porphy- 
ry. There  are  axes  of  copper,  single- 
edged  and  double-edged,  and  adzes, 
chisels,  drills  or  gravers,- lance-heads, 
knives,  bracelets,  pendants,  beads  and 
other  ornaments  of  the  same  metal 
and  of  silver  or  bone ;  mica  from  the 
Alleghanies  and  shells  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Some  of  the  articles  of 
stone,  and  especially  of  the  porphyry, 
show  such  elaborate  carving  as  could 
only  have  been  executed  with  keen- 
edged  tools  of  the  hardest  material. 

The  Mound  Builders,  unlike  the 
Central  Americans,  left  no  paintings 
from  which  we  might  learn  what  fash- 
ions in  dress  prevailed  in  their  gener- 
ation; but  they  did  not  clothe  them- 
selves wholly,  if  at  all,  in  the  skins  of 
wild  animals,  for  it  has  been  discover- 
ed that  among  their  arts  was  that  of 
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making  cloth;  not  the  cloth  of  the 
Sandwich  Islander,  made  of  macerat- 
ed bark;  nor  that  of  the  lake-dwell- 
ers of  Switzerland,  matted  sheets  of 
•  vegetable  fibre :  but  regularly  spun1 
and  woven  cloth, — cloth  having  a 
warp  and  woof. 

They  had  mines,  these  Mound  Build- 
ers,— mines  of  mica  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  of  copper  in  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior regions ;  and  the  products  of  both 
have  been  found  in  mounds  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  places  whence 
they  were  taken.  The  possession  of 
such  products  evidences  the  enterpris- 
ing commerce  of  the  age.  The  copper 
mines  along  the  Lake  Superior  shores 
are  of  great  extent,  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  there  are  no  mounds,  house- 
foundations,  or  other  indications  that 
the  miners  had  a  fixed  residence  where 
they  did  their  work,  but  must  have 
gone  hundreds  of  miles  in  armies  of 
laborers  to  operate  the  mines  in  the 
summer  months;  when  we  consider 
the  supplies  of  food  necessary  to  be 
provided  for  their  sustenance,  we  re- 
alize that  they  belonged  to  a  race  of 
people  far  different  from  their  red- 
skinned  successors,  who  led  compara- 
tively aimless  lives,  subsisting  main- 
ly on  game  and  fish. 

As  they  ventured  into  the  North  in 
search  of  copper,  so  they  brought  oth- 
er commodities  and  articles  from 
far  distant  regions.  I  have  been 
shown  an  implement  or  ornament  of 
finely-polished  stone  which  was  taken 
from  one  of  the  mounds.  It  is  of  a 
greenish  color,  and  its  material  is  a 
fine-grained,  ribbon-marked,  silicious 
slate.  Ornaments  and  implements  of 
the  same  material  have  been  found,  I 
learn,  widely  scattered  through  the 
country  of  the  Mound  Builders ;  but 
the  stone,  which  is  of  metamorphic 


origin,  is  not  found  in  its  natural  bed, 
anywhere  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
unless  it  be  at  its  very  edge.  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin  are  not  mountainous  reg- 
ions ;  but  in  the  mounds  of  both  States 
have  been  found  arrow-heads  of  obsid- 
ian, which  is  a  volcanic  mineral  and 
was  probably  brought  from  Mexico. 

Other  manufactured  articles  might 
be  named,  abundant  in  the  mounds, 
the  materials  of  which  were  foreign 
to  the  Mississippi  valley;  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  make  manifest  the 
fact  that  the  Mound  Builders  were 
not  a  solitary  people,  but  had  friendly 
commercial  relations  with  distant  em- 
pires. 

Of  all  the  memorials  of  these  strange 
people,  the  most  wonderful  are  those 
earth- works  which  have  given  them 
their  name, — the  mounds.  They  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  Mississippi 
valley,  varying  somewhat  in  their  de- 
tails, but  having  so  many  features  in 
common  as  to  indicate  their  common 
origin. 

These  earth- works  are  of  several 
classes.  Some  of  them  are  lofty  ele- 
vations, some  low  truncated  pyramids 
and  some,  enclosures,  often  of  great 
extent,  in  the  form  of  the  circle,  the 
square,  the  rhomb  and  the  octagon, 
the  lines  of  which  have  been  drawn 
with  geometrical  accuracy. 

The  mounds  proper,  range  general- 
ly from  six  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  al- 
though there  are  some  of  much  great- 
er altitude.  There  is  one  at  Grave 
Creek,  West  Virginia,  seventy  feet  high 
and  one  thousand  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence at  its  base ;  another  at  Miamisburg 
Ohio,  sixty-eight  feet  high  and  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  the  great  truncated  pyr- 
amid at  Cahokia,  Illinois,  is  seven 
hundred  feet  long,  five  hundred  feet 
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wide,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  ninety 
feet. 

All  these  high  mounds  and  the  low- 
er terraced  pyramids  have  level  sum- 
mits. Except  in  a  few  instances,  there 
are  no  signs  now  of  edifices  of  any 
kind  upon  them ;  but  this  fact,  instead 
of  being  an  evidence  that  the  mounds 
were  complete  in  themselves  and  not 
designed  as  foundations  for  structures 
which  were  sometime  built  upon 
them,  testifies  rather  to  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  works.  The  time  is  so 
vast  that  has  gone  since  temples, 
altars  and  palaces  were  upon 
these  foundations,  and  the  men  and 
women  of  a  forgotten  age  ascended 
and  descended  these  terraces,  that  ev- 
ery structure  which  was  built  of  ma- 
terial more  perishable  than  earth  or 
stone  has  mingled  with  the  elements. 
We  should  not  know  the  design  of  the 
works  which  the  destroying  hand  of 
time  has  spared,  if  the  kindred  of 
these  Mound  Builders  had  not,  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  Mexico,  reared  upon 
like  foundations  massive  and  elabor- 
ate edifices,  altars  and  images  of  such 
material  as  could  defy  the  storms  of 
centuries. 

The  traveller  from  the  South  to- 
ward the  lakes  finds,  at  first  only  oc- 
casionally, but  at  last  with  great  fre- 
quency, in  connection  with  the 
mounds  and  surrounding  them,  earth 
and  stone  embankments,  the  uses  of 
which  we  can  only  conjecture.  Many 
of  them  were  probably  fortifications, 
which  may  have  surrounded  towns 
and  villages;  but  others,  in  the  form 
of  animals  and  serpents,  cut  in  enor- 
mous bass-reliefs  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  can  hardly  have  been  de- 
signed for  such  use.  Those  which  are 
properly  enclosures,  surrounding  oth- 
er works,  have  generally  in  the  South 


the  ditches  or  fosses  on  the  inside, 
while  in  Northern  Ohio  and  Western 
New  York,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  as 
in  our  modern  fortifications.  Such 
earth  ernbankments  surrounding 
mounds  were  common  a  few  years 
ago,  and  parts  of  them  still  remain  in 
this  immediate  vicinity,  along  the 
river  banks.  One  of  them,  at  Norwalk, 
crossed  Main  Street  near  the  river,  at 
about  the  point  where  the  old  toll- 
gate  stood.  It  was  circular  in  form, 
and,  like  other  works  of  the  kind  in 
Northern  Ohio,  had  its  fosse  on  the 
outside. 

It  has  been  surmised,  and  there  are 
many  facts  to  make  the  hypothesis  a 
probably  correct  one,  that  the  frontier 
of  the  Mound  Builders'  domain  was 
along  the  Southern  shore  of  these 
lakes,  and  that  the  embankments  with 
external  ditches  were  defensive  for- 
tifications, thrown  up  to.  protect  the 
people  against  some  enemies  unknown 
to  us,  who  made  inroads  upon  Ohio 
and  Western  New  York  from  the  Can- 
adas  and  New  England. 

We  may  imagine  that  these  earth- 
works were  the  scene  of  many  a  san- 
guinary contest,  and  that  in  days  long 
prior  to  the  invention  of  gun-powder 
and  the  cannon  in  Europe,  stone  and 
copper  battle-axes  and  pikes  were 
used  in  fierce  affray,  and  strange  voic- 
es shouted  war-cries  in  a  lost  lan- 
guage over  fields  where  now  our  plows 
and  our  spades  upturn  browrn  and 
broken  skulls,  .with  eyeless  sockets, 
whence  once  shown  out  the  fierce  hate 
and  the  mad  excitement  of  battle. 

As  the  hordes  of  fierce  Goths  and 
Vandals  and  Huns  swept  and  desola- 
ted classic  Italy,  so  may  these  name- 
less barbarians  of  North  America, 
who  raised  no  mounds  and  built  no 
temples,    have   swept  their  more  en- 
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lightened,  but  less  war- like  neighbors, 
from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Sierras  of  Mexico  and  the  forests 
of  Yucatan. 

How  many  centuries  ago  did  these 
builders  of  mounds,  these  miners  of 
copper  and  mica,  these  fashioners  of 
a  hundred  curious  things,  whose  names 
and  uses  we  know  not,  abandon  all 
their  works  and  vanish  from  the  fer- 
tile valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  ? 

When  the  French  began  to  found 
settlements  in  Canada,  which  was 
nearly  a  score  of  years  before  the  land- 
ing of  the  pilgrims,  all  the  country 
along  the  lakes,  North  and  South,  was 
inhabited  by  Indian  tribes.  When  De- 
Soto,  almost  a  century  earlier,  invaded 
Florida,  traversed  the  regions  which 
are  now  the  Southern  States  of  the 
Union,  and  discovered  and  crossed  the 
Mississippi,  he  found  only  savages. 
There  was  then  as  now  no  sign  of 
that  civilization  which  had  built  the 
mounds,  save  in  its  ruins.  So  far  as 
is  known,  among  all  the  memories  of 
the  red  men  handed  down  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  not  the  faintest 
trace  of  a  tradition  was  preserved  con- 
cerning the  Mound  Builders.  The 
memory  of  them  had  probably  been 
lost  centuries  before  the  white  men 
came,  and  to  the  red  men  as  to  us,  the 
ruins  which  remained  were  ever  un- 
solved enigmas, — time-worn  antiqui- 
ties. 

Finding  no  measure  of  the  age  of 
the  mounds  in  Indian  traditions,  we 
must  study  the  ruins  themselves.  We 
shall  find  growing  upon  them  mighty 
forest  trees,  whose  trunks,  when  cut, 
reveal  eight  hundred  years  of  annual 
growth,  and  which  were  doubtless  the 
successors  of  other  trees  which  had 
.gone  to  decay  before,  for  abandoned 


and  waste  lands  are  not  covered  all  at 
once  with  forests.    Opening  the  soil 
with    the    plow-share,  we  shall  find 
near  the  surface  the  well-preserved 
skeletons  of  Indians,  for  the  red  men 
often  used  the  mounds  as  burial-plac- 
es ;  but  going  deeper  with  spade  and 
shovel,  working  to  the  bottom  and 
center  of  the  mounds,  we  shall  dis- 
close   skulls,    darkly-stained,  broken 
and  crumbling,— the  remains  of  the 
Mound  Builders.    The  ground  around 
them  is  dry  and  compact,  a  circum- 
stance favorable  to  their  preservation, 
and  yet  we  shall  rarely  find  the  skull 
or  the  skeleton  of  a  true  Mound  Build- 
er which  will  not  fall  to  pieces  at  the 
slightest  touch.    Doubtless  there  are 
other  conditions  than  moisture  unfav- 
orable to  the  preservation  of  such  re- 
mains; but  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
these  of  the  Mound  Builders  are  very 
ancient,  when  we  learn  that  on  the 
other    side    of   the    ocean,    skeletons 
known   to  be  nearly    two    thousand 
years  old  have  been  taken  from  humid 
earth  in  burial  places,  still  undecayed 
and  unbroken.    We  must  count  the 
time  not  by  years,  but  by  centuries, 
since  the  untrodden  grass  grew  on  the 
flat  summits  of  the  mounds,  and  the 
wooden  edifices  began  to  moulder  un- 
der the    summer   rains    and    winter 
frosts. 

Whence  came  the  Mound  Builders 
and  whither  did  they  go  ? 

Neither  question  can  be  answered 
with  certainty ;  but  we  are  not  with- 
out a  glimmer  of  light  on  the  subject. 
I  have  given  reasons  for  supposing 
that  their  northern  frontier  was  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  lakes,  and 
I  may  add  that  toward  the  south  de- 
fensive fortifications  grow  less  fre- 
quent and  finally  disappear.  Mean- 
time, the  evidences  of  a  dense  popula- 
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tion  increase,  and  everywhere  are  in- 
dications of  a  connection  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Central  America  and 
Mexico. 

That  theory  seems  the  most  proba- 
ble one  which  assigns  to  the  Mound- 
Builders  a  southern  origin.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  relations 
with  the  sea  coasts  except  at  the  south ; 
but  in  that  direction  there  is  no  break 
in  the  system  of  mounds  until  they 
are  merged  in  the  works  of  Central 
America. 

Admitting,  then,  their  southern 
origin,  whither  did  they  turn  their 
faces  when  they  abandoned  their 
homes  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mississip- 
pi ?  1  answer,  toward  the  south. 
Their  fortifications  are  to  us  like  an 
index  finger  pointing  out  the  locality 
of  their  barbarian  enemies.  These,  all, 
were  north,  east  and  west,  none 
south ;  and  it  would  appear  that  as  the 
savage  tribes  swept  down  upon  the 
peace-loving  Mound  Builders,  the  lat- 
ter were  driven  gradually  toward  the 
Gulf.  Perhaps  some  remnants  of  them 
may  have  remained,  and  in  the  lapse 
of  time  have  been  blended  with  the 
horde  of  their  conquerors.  There  have 
been  noticed  among  our  North-Amer- 
ican Indians  some  tribes,  as  the  Man- 
dans  of  the  Northwest  and  the  Nat- 
chez of  Mississippi,  differing  widely 
from  the  Indians  in  general,  and  hav- 
ing many  characteristics  and  customs 
believed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Mound  Builders. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  speaking  of  a 
race  which  has  left  no  written  record, 
and  I  have  called  it  by  the  name  which 
its  works  have  bestowed  upon  it.  Has 
it  another  name,  and  is  there  aught  in 
any  written  chronicle  concerning  it  ? 

I  have  already  intimated  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  the  zeal 


of  the  white  priests  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  writings  in  the  strange 
characters  of  the  Nahuatlecas  and 
Toltecs.  But  some  records  survived 
the  destroying  fires  of  fanaticism,  and 
learned  men  have  studied  to  decipher 
them.  Not  all  the  puzzling  alphabets 
(for  there  were  more  than  one)  yield- 
ed to  their  industry ;  but  enough  was 
read  to  throw  light  on  American  his- 
tory for  centuries  before  the  memora- 
ble year  of  1492,  when  Columbus  came. 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  an  industri- 
ous and  successful  investigator,  fur- 
nishes this  information  : 

"Previous  to  the  history  of  the  Tol- 
tec  domination  in  Mexico,  we  notice  in 
the  annals  of  the  country  two  facts  of 
great  importance,  but  equally  obscure 
in  their  details  :  First,  the  tradition 
concerning  the  landing  of  a  foreign 
race,  conducted  by  an  illustrious  per- 
sonage, who  came  from  an  Eastern 
country;  and,  second,  the  existence  of 
an  ancient  empire  known  as  Huehue- 
Tlapalan,  from  which  the  Toltecs  or 
Nahuas  came  to  Mexico,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  revolution  or  invasion, 
and  from  which  they  had  a  long  and 
toilsome  migration  to  the  Aztec  pla- 
teau." 

Huehue-Tlapalan, — an  ancient  em- 
pire, whence  the  Toltecs  came  to  Mex- 
ico !  Where  was  this  Huehue-Tlapa- 
lan ? 

Let  us  sit  further  at  the  feet  of 
these  patient  students  of  old  annals, 
and  hear  what  they  shall  say  to  us. 

Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  believes  that 
the  empire  so-named  was  the  country 
of  the  Mound  Builders  in  the  Missis- 
sippi and  "Ohio  valleys.  According  to 
the  native  books,  it  was  somewhere  in 
the  Northeast ;  and  it  is  said  that  some 
of  the  Toltecs  came  by  land  and  some 
by  s<^a.     Another  investigator,  skilled 
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in  the  old  books  and  traditions,  con- 
firms the  statement  as  to  the  direction 
of  the  ancient  Toltec  empire  from 
Mexico,  and  he  gives  additional  de- 
tails as  to  the  toilsome  migration. 

Another  account  speaks  of  a  nu- 
merous body  of  people  with  twenty 
chiefs,  who  came  from  the  northeast 
to  the  Tampico  river,  and  settled  at 
Panuco.  Torquemada  found  a  record 
which  describes  these  people  as  of  fine 
appearance,  industrious,  orderly  and 
intelligent,  workers  of  metals  and 
skillful  artists  and  lapidaries. 

The  accounts  are  uniform  in  describ- 
ing the  coming  of  the  Toltecs  as  from 
the  northeast,  by  land  and  water  and 
in  different  bodies.  It  would  seem 
that  a  part  of  them  embarked  at  some 
point  on  the  Gulf  coast  and  finished 
their  journey  by  water,  while  others 
passed  around  by  land  through  Texas. 

Cabrera  says  that  the  simple  name 
of  this  Northeastern  empire  was  Tla- 
palan,  but  it  was  called  "Huehue," — 
"old"— to  distinguish  it  from  three 
other  Tlapalans,  afterwards  founded 
in  their  new  kingdom. 

In  some  of  these  old  records  another 
fact  is  related  :  It  is  said  that  Hue- 
hue-Tlapalan  was  successfully  invad- 
ed by  Chichimecs  (which  seems  a  gen- 
eric word  like  the  Greek  "barbaroi," 
applying  to  all  the  barbarian  nations 
in  the  land),  and  that  after  a  terrible 
struggle  of  thirteen  years,  the  Toltecs 
were  forced  to  abandon  their  country. 
Under  the  guidance  of  two  chiefs, 
they  reached  a  region  near  the  sea 
called  "Tlapalan-Conco,"  where  they 
sojourned  for  several  years.  Finally 
they  migrated  to  Mexico,  where  they 
built  a  town  called  "Tollanzinco"  and 
afterwards  the  city  of  Tullan,  which 
became  their  kingdom's  capital. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  and 


the  hoary  records  which  I  have  cited, 
which  are  but  a  part  of  the  ancient 
literature  preserved,  bearing  on  the 
same  interesting  subject,  the  identity 
of  the  Toltecs  of  Huehue-Tlapalan 
with  our  Mound  Builders  is  at  least 
highly  probable. 

We  found  no  records  in  the  mounds 
to  tell  us  when  the  migration  to  the 
south  took  place.  Shall  we  derive  any 
greater  knowledge  as  to  dates  from  a 
study  of  these  writings  in  the  dead 
Nahuatl  and  Toltec  tongues  ? 

There  is  nothing  more  abstract  than 
time,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  astro- 
nomical knowledge,  nothing  harder  to 
measure. 

The  Aztecs  of  Montezuma's  time 
were  far  behind  their  predecessors  in 
civilization ;  but  even  they  had  some 
astronomical  science  and,  based  upon 
it,  a  correct  measure  of  the  year.  In 
that  measure  there  were  eighteen 
months  of  twenty  days  each,  but  this 
making  only  three  hundred  and  sixty 
days,  five  supplementary  ones  were 
added,  and  in  every  fourth  year  an- 
other, just  as  we  fill  up  our  measure 
with  a  leap  year. 

In  the  chronology  of  these  Aztecs, 
years  were  grouped  in  periods,  and 
their  historical  dates  are  computed  by 
means  of  such  groups. 

The  oldest  date  in  their  chronicles, 
which  has  been  computed  with  accur- 
acy, carries  us  back  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-five  years  before  Christ.  The 
event  recorded  as  of  this  date  was  one 
which  took  place  long,  long  after  the 
coming  of  the  Toltecs  from  Huehue- 
Tlapalan,  so  that  if  the  history  and  the 
chronology  are  true,  we  are  enabled 
to  say  that  our  Ohio  mounds  were 
abandoned  to  the  barbarian  Chichi- 
mecs more  than  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era  ! 
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Before  such  probabilities  as  these,  we 
stand  in  awe.  We  have  thought  that 
to  find  the  works  of  real  antiquity,  we 
must  traverse  the  ocean ;  but  here  in 
our  very  midst  we  perchance  have 
ruins  older  than  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
older  than  the  temple  of  Solomon ;  the 
grass-grown  foundations  of  buildings 
erected  more  than  a  century  before 
Elijah  prophesied  in  Palestine  and 
Homer  sang  in  Greece  ! 

Still  we  are  only  in  the  afternoon  of 
American  history.  We  have  not  gone 
back  to  the  noontide  when  the  Mound 
Builders  were  building  and  the  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  of  the  South  were 
doing  their  imperishable  work;  we 
have  hardly  approached  the  early 
morning,  when  the  Toltec  race,  trav- 
elling northward,  found  a  home  in 
the  Mississippi  valley ;  and  we  are,  we 
know  not  how  far  from  the  first  gray 
dawn  of  tradition,  the  time  when  the 
ancestors  of  the  Toltec  mound  and 
temple  builders  began  to  inhabit 
America. 

We  may  not  have  a  vision  clear 
enough  to  pierce  such  profound  depths 
of  the  past ;  but  perhaps  in  an  exam- 
ination of  other  relics  and  traditions 
which  have  been  rescued  from  obliv- 
ion, we  shall  find  a  beam  of  sunlight 
to  dispel  some  of  the  mists  which  ob- 
scure the  remotest  antiquity. 

The'Colhuas  were  the  people  who 
were  inhabiting  Central  America  when 
the  Toltecs  came  from  the  North ;  but 
generations  before  that  event  the  Tol- 
tecs must  have  gone  northward,  and 
it  is  probable  that  both  these  races, 
with  the  Aztecs  and  other  Nahuatle- 
cas,  were  but  branches  of  one  great 
family  inhabiting  the  central  part  of 
this  double  continent  from  an  age  dat- 
ing back  of  all  history.  The  various 
offshoots  of  this  family  never  ex  I  (Mul- 


ed their  settlements  much  farther  than 
to  the  great  lakes  of  the  North,  and 
to  the  boundaries  of  Chili  in  South 
America. 

We  have  found  that  the  Mound 
Builders  were  at  least  a  semi-civilized 
people;  but  it  is  probable  that  as  com- 
pared with  the  nations  inhabiting  the 
regions  to  the  south,  they  were  mere 
colonists  and  provincials.  Their  works, 
built  upon  the  mounds  and  terraces, 
were  mainly  of  perishable  wood ;  but 
the  ancient  nations  of  the  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  regions  of  the  continent 
had  structures  and  images  of  stone, 
imperishable  as  the  earth  foundations 
on  which  they  were  reared. 

There  must  be  a  thousand  treasures 
of  ancient  skill  as  yet  undiscovered, 
lying  hid  in  the  dark  and  matted  for- 
ests of  Central  America,  where  hard- 
ly a  ray  of  sunlight  can  enter.  Those 
which  have  been  found  and  described 
are  in  the  margin  of  these  well-nigh 
impenetrable  forests,  and  the  work  of 
finding  and  examining  even  them,  was 
attended  with  difficulties  almost  in- 
superable. Vague  stories  of  the  wealth 
of  ruins  yet  undiscovered,  have  been 
brought  by  Indian  hunters,  who  have 
a  superstitious  reverence  for  these 
moss-covered  and  ■  crumbling  monu- 
ments of  a  time  forgotten. 

Some  of  the  ruins  which  have  been 
described  are  immense  pyramidal 
foundations,  with  massive  stone  tem- 
ples, elaborately  decorated  with  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  built  upon  them. 
Others  are  monolithic  images  or  idols 
with  altars  before  them,  both  images 
and  altars  covered  with  ornamenta- 
tion of  difficult  carving.  There  are 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  upon  them, 
speaking  riddles  which  have  not  yet 
been  read. 
The  rooms  and  corridors  of  the  var- 
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ious  edifices  were  often  finely  finished 
in  stucco  and  plaster,  equal  to  the  fin- 
est plaster  of  Paris  walls  of  modern 
houses.  The  palace  in  the  ancient  city 
of  Palenque  has  floors  of  cement,  "as 
hard,"  says  one  explorer,  "as  the  best 
seen  in  the  Roman  baths  and  cisterns.'' 
Mr.  Stephens,  whose  two  volumes  de- 
scriptive of  the  Central  American  ru- 
ins, are  as  fascinating  as  if  they  were 
a  work  of  romance  instead  of  sober 
truth,  thus  speaks  of  a  ruined  edifice 
of  the  same  ancient  city  : 

"We  saw  before  us  a  large  building, 
richly  ornamented  with  stuccoed  fig- 
ures on  pilasters,  curious  and  elegant; 
trees  growing  close  to  it  and  their 
branches  entering  the  doors;  the  style 
and  effect  of  structure  and  ornament 
unique,  extraordinary  and  mournful- 
ly beautiful." 

In  reading  this  description,  one  is 
reminded  of  Gustave  Dore's  picture 
of  "The  Sleeping  Palace,"  where  rich- 
ly decorated  architecture  is  half-hid- 
den in  luxuriant  vines  and  wild 
shrubbery,  which  have  been  growing 
about  it  for  a  hundred  years,  while  all 
its  occupants  were  in  an  enchanted 
slumber. 

"At  Palenque,"  says  another  writer, 
"are  remains  of  a  well-built  aque- 
duct ;  and  near  the  ruins,  especially  in 
Yucatan,  are  frequently  found  the  re- 
mains of  many  finely-constructed  ag- 
uadas,  or  artificial  lakes.  The  bottoms 
of  these  lakes  were  made  of  flat  stones, 
laid  in  cement,  several  layers  deep." 

We  have  wondered  at  the  military 
roads  of  the  ancient  Roman  empire, 
made  in  the  time  of  Roman  power  and 
wealth;  but  perhaps  more  marvellous 
are  the  highways  over  which  com- 
merce moved  in  the  days  of  America's 
lost  glory.  There  is  an  ancient  paved 
road  in  Yucatan  which  leads  away  in- 


to the  gloomy  depths  of  the  tangled 
woods  where  no  foot  of  white  man 
ever  treads.  What  ruined  cities  it  en- 
ters and  connects,  between  which  the 
tide  of  human  life  once  passed  to  and 
fro  by  this  long,  deserted  thorough- 
fare, we  shall  never  know,  unless  the 
dense  undergrowth  of  the  forest  shall 
be  sometime  hewn  away. 

Far  to  the  South,  in  the  land  which 
the  Incas  ruled  when  Pizarro  came 
with  his  band  of  Spanish  robbers,  but 
which  had  been  inhabited  ages  before 
by  a  more  highly  civilized  people, 
were  other  roads  more  wonderful  still. 
One  of  them  ran  along  the  mountain's 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  em- 
pire from  Quito  to  Chili.  Another, 
starting  from  this  at  Cuzco,  went 
down  to  the  coast  and  extended  north- 
ward to  the  equator.  They  were  built 
on  deep  foundations  of  solid  masonry. 
They  were  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
feet  wide,  and  were  leveled  by  paving, 
or,  in  some  places,  by  macadamizing 
with  pulverized  stone,  mixed  with 
lime  and  bituminous  cement.  On  each 
side  of  the  way  was  a  massive  wall 
more  than  six  feet  in  thickness.  So 
constructed,  these  highways  ran  along 
a  rugged  mountainous  region,  cross- 
ing ravines  with  solid  masonry,  cut- 
ting through  masses  of  rock  some- 
times for  leagues,  and  stopping  for  no 
obstruction,  until  the  vast  distance  of 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  had  been 
spanned.  By  the  side  of  such  a  giant 
enterprise,  the  building  of  our  Pacific 
Railway  was  the  sport  of  children. 

Such  works  as  these  was  designed 
for  use.  They  were  not,  like  temples 
and  images,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
and  the  mound  at  Marathon,  either 
the  work  of  religious  zeal  or  the  result 
of  a  wish  to  commemorate  some  great 
event.     They  were,  rather,  like  the 
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Eoman  roads  and  our  own  railways, 
works  of  utility,  a  means  of  aiding 
communication  between  widely-divid- 
ed regions.  Imagine  the  vast  internal 
commerce  of  an  emnire  which  could 
demand  and  make  profitable  such  a 
gigantic  investment  as  these  roads ;  or 
if,  like  those  of  the  Koman  empire, 
they  were  made  for  the  purposes  of 
war,  fancy  the  power  and  the  wealth 
of  the  ruling  government  and  the 
vastness  of  the  armies  which  it  could 
command  to  march  ! 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  character  of  the  remains  in  ancient 
l^eru,  and  those  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can forests;  but  we  need  not  necessa- 
rily conclude  that  the  two  empires 
wrere  not  founded  by  people  having  a 
common  origin.  Whether  they  were 
or  not,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  not 
of  knowledge.  If  there  were  no  rela- 
tions between  the  two  races,  except, 
perhaps,  commercial  or  warlike  ones, 
If  they  had  no  origin  from  a  common 
stock,  then  the  subject  becomes  one  of 
more  complicated  interest. 

Can  it  be,  that  in  ages  so  remote 
that  we  cannot  measure  the  distance 
which  separates  them  from  us,  a  cir- 
cle of  civilization  encompassed  the 
globe,  and  that  on  the  American  con- 
tinent two  currents  of  life  from  the 
other  hemisphere  met  and  blended, 
one  from  the  East  and  the  other  from 
the  West,  just  as  to-day  the  Caucasian 
race  is  meeting  the  Mongolian  and 
blending  with  it  ?  There  are  won- 
drous ruins  of  an  extinct  civilization 
in  the  Malayan  archipelago,  and  upon 
many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  and 
some  investigators  have  had  theories 
as  to  the  derivation  of  the  ancient 
Americans  which  looked  to  these  is- 
lands and  the  Asiatic  coast.  Other 
theorists  have  found  an  ancestry  for 


them  in  the  old  Phoenicians,  and  oth- 
ers still  in  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 
But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
all  these  theories,  and  the  weight  of 
opinion  among  men  learned  in  the 
subject  seems  to  be  that  the  American 
civilization  was  an  original  one,  un- 
derived  from  that  of  any  race  in  the 
other  hemisphere. 

This  opinion  may  be  the  better 
founded  one;  but  if  none  of  the  orien- 
tal blood  flowed  in  American  veins, 
let  us  not  conclude  too  hastily  that 
there  never  before  now  was  a  time 
when  the  two  hemispheres  were  well 
known  to  each  other,  and  bought  and 
s,old  in  each  others'  markets.  There  are 
coincidences  in  their  relics  and  relig- 
ions, their  traditions  and  habits  of  life, 
which  are  unaccountable  upon  any 
other  hypothesis  than  that  the  time 
was  when  the  wide  ocean  was  no  bar- 
rier to  their  free  intercourse. 


Step  by  step  we  have  groped  our 
way,  by  the  dim  light  of  traditions, 
fragmentary  records  and  broken  ru- 
ins, through  eras  of  the  buried  past. 
We  have  sought  acquaintance  with 
the  Toltec  builders  of  mounds  and 
temples,  the  Peruvian  architects  of 
massive  works  at  whose  crumbling  re- 
mains we  have  stood  with  awe.  We 
have  learned  that  the  America  of  the 
past  is  one  whose  history  is  worth  the 
reading,  for  it  is  an  America  of  en- 
lightened nations. 

Is  there  no  step  further  which  we 
may  yet  take  to  a  still  sublimer  past  ? 

Take  it  with  me,  and  the  Mystery 
of  Atlantis  is  reached  ! 

Atlantis, — a  legend  old  as  time, 
beautiful  as  a  poem,  and  fascinating 
as  the  wildest  romance  !  A  legend 
which  may  be  false,  but  which  may  be 
true  ! 

For  ages  men  believed  it.    Again 
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for  ages  it  was  rejected  by  the  learned 
as  a  pure  myth ;  and  still  again,  with- 
in a  few  years  past,  investigators  as 
thorough,  as  cautious,  and  as  learned, 
have  doubted  whether  it. might  not 
have  a  basis  of  reality. 

Let  me  repeat  to  you  the  story  re- 
corded by  Plato  in  his  Timseus,  as 
communicated  to  Solon  by  an  Egyp- 
tian priest.  Translated,  it  runs  &s 
follows  : 

"Among  the  great  deeds  of  Athens, 
of  which  recollections  are  preserved 
in  our  books,  there  is  one  which 
should  be  placed  above  all  others. 
Our  books  tell  that  the  Athenians  de- 
stroyed an  army  which  came  across 
the  Atlantic  sea  and  insolently  invad- 
ed Europe  and  Asia;  for  this  sea  was 
then  navigable,  and  beyond  the  strait 
where  you  place  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules [the  reference  is  to  the  strait  of 
Gibraltar],  there  was  an  island  larger 
than  Asia  and  Libya  combined.  [The 
priest  is  speaking  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
that  part  of  Africa  then  known], 
Erom  this  island  one  could  easily  pass 
to  other  islands,  and  from  these  to  the 
continent  which  lies  around  the  inte- 
rior sea.  The  sea  on  this  side  of  the 
strait,  (the  Mediterranean)  of  which 
we  speak,  resembles  a  harbor  with  a 
narrow  entrance;  but  there  is  a  genu- 
ine sea,  and  the  land  which  surrounds 
it  is  a  veritable  continent.  In  the  is- 
land of  Atlantis  reigned  three  kings 
with  great  and  marvellous  power. 
They  ihad  under  their  dominion  the 
whole  of  Atlantis,  several  other  is- 
lands, and  some  parts  of  the  continent. 
At  one  time  their  power  extended  in- 
to Libya  and  into  Europe  as  far  as 
Tyrrhenia,  and,  uniting  their  whole 
force,  they  sought  to  destroy  our  coun- 
tries at  a  blow ;  but  their  defeat  stop- 
ped the  invasion  and  gave  entirefinde- 


pendence  to  all  the  countries  this  side 
of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Afterward, 
in  one  day  and  one  fatal  night,  there 
came  mighty  earthquakes  and  inunda- 
tions which  engulfed  the  warlike  peo- 
ple. Atlantis  disappeared  beneath  the 
sea,  and  then  that  sea  became  inac- 
cessible, so  that  navigation  on  it  ceas- 
ed on  account  of  the  quantity  of  mud 
which  the  engulfed  island  left  in  its 
place." 

Such  is  the  legend  as  told  by  Plato. 
It  finds  some  confirmation  in  the 
words  of  other  classic  writers.  The 
Athenians  had  traditions  concerning 
the  people  from  Atlantis  before  Solon 
visited  Egypt.  Proclus  mentions  is- 
lands in  the  exterior  sea  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  says  that  in 
one  of  them  "the  inhabitants  preserv- 
ed the  memory  of  Atlantis,  an  ex- 
tremely large  island,  which  for  a  long- 
time held  dominion  oyer  all  the  is- 
lands of  the  Atlantic  ocean." 

Plutarch,  corroborating  Plato,  says 
in  his  life  of  Solon,  that  when  the  lat- 
ter was  in  Egypt,  "he  conferred  with 
the  priests  and  learned  from  them  the 
story  of  Atlantis." 

Diodorus  jSiculus  has  a  descriptive 
passage  which  may  or  may  not  refer 
to  Atlantis.  He  speaks  as  if  in  his 
own  day  the  island  were  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  it  is  possible  that  his  refer- 
ence is  to  one  of  the  Canary  group. 
As  some  writers  have  believed  him  to 
speak  of  a  land  now  submerged,  if 
not,  indeed,  of  the  veritable  Atlantis, 
I  give  his  description  as  it  is  found  in 
a  quaint  translation  : 

"Over  against  Africa  lies  a  very 
great  island  in  the  vast  ocean,  many 
days'  sail  from  Libya,  westward.  The 
soil  there  is  very  fruitful,  a  great  part 
whereof  is  mountainous,  but  much 
likewise    champaign,     which    is    the 
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most  sweet  and  pleasant  part,  for  it  is 
watered  by  several  navigable  streams, 
and  beautiful  with  many  gardens  of 
pleasure,  planted  by  divers  sorts  of 
trees  and  an  abundance  of  orchards. 
The  towns  are  adorned  with  stately 
buildings  and  banqueting  houses 
pleasantly  situated  in  their  gardens 
and  orchards." 

Other  quotations  might  be  added 
from  both  ancient  and  modern  writers 
concerning  the  tradition  of  a  great  is- 
land or  continent  named  Atlantis, 
once  inhabited  and  known  to  the  old 
world,  and  then  lost  to  it  in  so  remote 
a  period  that  but  faintest  memories  of 
it  were  preserved. 

Could  we  but  decipher  all  the  most 
ancient  manuscripts  of  America,  sev- 
eral of  which  even  now  lie  neglected 
in  libraries  and  private  collections  of 
Europe,  what  corroboration  might  we 
not  find  of  this  romantic  legend  !  But 
has  the  new  world  yet  given  no  light  ? 

Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  from  whose 
writings  I  have  already  quoted,  a 
learned  Frenchman,  whose  investiga- 
tions are  recognized  by  all  students  of 
American  ancient  lore  as  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  by  the  translation 
of  a  Toltecan  work  called  the  "Teo 
Amoxtli,"  has  given  us  a  narrative  of 
a  cataclysm  of  the  Antilles;  and 
George  Catlin,  in  his  work  lately  pub- 
lished in  London,  entitled  "The  Lift- 
ed and  Subsided  Bocks  of  America," 
refers  to  traditions  of  some  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  concerning  such  a  convul- 
sion of  nature.  The  more  southern 
tribes  say  that  the  water  came  in 
mountain  waves  from  the  east,  and  of 
the  myriads  of  people  who  endeavor- 
ed to  escape  to  the  high  grounds  fur- 
ther west,  according  to  some  tradi- 
tions one  man  only,  by  others  two, 
and  by  still  others  seven,  succeeded  in 


reaching  places  of  safety. 

"The  tribes  in  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  in  Venezuela  and  in  British 
and  Dutch  Guiana,  distinctly  remem- 
ber three  cataclysms, — one  by  water, 
one  by  fire,  and  the  third  by  the  winds. 
The  tribes  nearer  the  vicinity  of  the 
terrible  convulsions  were  cognizant  of 
the  whole  effects  of  fire  and  winds, 
when  the  remote  tribes  were  sensible 
only  of  the  flood  of  waters  which  went 
to  the  base  of  the  mountains." 

Foster,  in  his  "Pre-Historic  Baces," 
speaking  of  some  of  these  traditions, 
uses  these  words  :  "From  amidst  'the 
thunder  and  flames  that  came  out  of 
the  sea,'  whilst  mountains  were  sink- 
ing and  rising,  the  terror-stricken  in- 
habitants sought  every  expedient  of 
safety.  Some  fled  to  the  mountains 
and  some  launched  their  rafts  and  ca- 
noes upon  the  turbulent  waters,  trust- 
ing that  a  favorable  current  would 
land  them  upon  a  hospitable  shore, 
and  thus  in  this  elemental  strife  this 
ancient  civilized  people  became  wide- 
ly dispersed." 

It  is  further  said  by  Foster  that  the 
festival  of  "Izcalli,"  which  word,  from 
its  form,  I  judge  to  belong  to  the  Na- 
huatl  or  Toltec  language,  was  institu- 
ted to  commemorate  this  terrible  ca- 
lamity, in  which  festival,  princes  and 
people  humbled  themselves  before  the 
Divinity  and  besought  Him  not  to  re- 
new the  frightful  convulsions. 

In  the  midst  of  such  sublime  acts  of 
nature  as  have  been  suggested  rather 
than  described,  while  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes,  floods  and  volcanic  fires, 
combined  to  make  the  occasion  the 
most  terrible  one  that  we  can  imagine, 
an  area,  it  is  claimed,  larger  than  that 
of  France  became  engulfed,  including 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  the  extensive 
banks  at  their  eastern  base,  which  at 
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that  date  were  vast  and  fertile  plains, 
the  peninsulas  of  Yucatan,  Honduras 
and  Guatamala,  and  the  great  estua- 
ries of  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  theory  is  that 
"the  splendid  cities  of  Palenque  and 
Uxmal"  were  submerged  with  their 
inhabitants ;  and  that,  in  after  years 
the  waters  subsided,  leaving  dry,  but 
empty  and  desolate,  the  cities  whose 
ruins  modern  travellers  have  portray- 
ed in  glowing  words. 

If  the  story  of  Atlantis  is  true,  how 
many  more  buried  cities  still  lie  un- 
der the  oozy  sediment  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  sea,  or  even 
the  wide  Atlantic  itself,  we  may  nev- 
er hope  to  know,  unless  an  upheaval 
of  the  ocean  bottom  shall  sometime 
restore  the  ancient  Atlantis  as  it  was 
ages  before  the  time  of  Plato. 

What  light  does  the  geological  sci- 
ence of  the  nineteenth  century  throw 
upon  the  Atlantean  mystery  ?  1  think 
that  I  may  answer  that  at  least  it  does 
not  prove  its  falsity  if  it  does  not  dem- 
onstrate its  truth.  Geologists  recog- 
nize such  great  catastrophes  in  nature 
as  that  described  to  the  law-giver  of 
Athens-by  the  Egyptian  priest.  To  be 
sure  they  place  them  further  back  in 
time  than  the  annals  of  men  have 
reached ;  but  are  they  not  drifting  ev- 
ery day  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  been  making  too  short  a  meas- 
ure for  the  age  of  man  on  the  globe ; 
and,  after  all,  who  can  say  just  how 
long  before  our  ancestors  knew  Amer- 
ica, that  mighty  effort  of  nature  was 
made  by  which  the  rocky  sierras  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America  were  up- 
lifted, and  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  An- 
des were  reared  to  their  place  among 
the  clouds  ?  Certain  it  is  that  such  a 
convulsion  came,  though  we  know 
neither  the  day  nor  the  tiour;  and  we 


may  well  believe  that  at  the  time 
when  such  a  change  was  wrought  in 
the  earth's  crust  along  one  edge  of  the 
American  continent,  a  corresponding 
change  was  wrought  along  the  other; 
that  if  there  was  an  upheaval  on  one 
side,  there  was  a  sinking  on  the  other, 
else  the  world  might  have  lost  her 
balance. 

In  Smith's  "Natural  History  of  the 
Human  Species,"  I  find  suggested  such 
a  disturbance  in  the  superficies  of  the 
earth's  crust,  extending  east  and  west 
"from  Barbadoes  to  Yera  Cruz,"  and 
be  adds  that  it  may  not  be  "remote  in 
date  from  the  submersion  of  Atlantis 
on  the  African  coast." 

Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  cites  some 
authorities  to  support  the  theory  of  a 
submerged  continent,  of  Which  theory 
he  was  himself  an  earnest  advocate. 
His  first  quotation  is  from  Moreau  de 
Saint  Mery,  who  wrote  as  follows  in  a 
work  published  in  1796  : 

"There  are  those  who,  in  examining 
the  map  of  America,  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  thinking  with  the 
French  Pliny  that  the  innumerable 
islands  situated  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  Bahama  Channel  (isl- 
ands which  include  several  Grenadins 
not  always  visible  in  very  high  tides 
or  great  agitations  of  the  sea)  should 
be  considered  as  summits  of  vast 
mountains  whose  bases  and  sides  are 
covered  with  water,  but  who  go  far- 
ther, and  suppose  these  islands  to  be 
the  tops  of  the  most  elevated  of  a 
chain  of  mountains  which  crowned  a 
portion  of  the  continent  whose  sub- 
mersion has  produced  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  But  to  sustain  this  opinion 
it  must  be  added  that  another  vast 
surface  of  land,  which  united  the  isl- 
ands of  this  archipelago  to  the  conti- 
nent, from  Yucatan  to  the  mouth  of 
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the  Orinoco,  was  submerged  in  the 
same  way,  and  also  a  third  surface 
which  connected  them  with  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida  and  with  whatever 
land  may  have  constituted  the  north- 
ern termination ;  for  we  cannot  imag- 
ine that  these  mountains  whose  sum- 
mits appear  above  water  stood  on  the 
terminating  line  of  the  continent." 

De  Bourbourg  cites  also  the  author- 
ity of  Charles  Martins,  who  says  : 
"Now,  hydrography,  geology  and  bot- 
any agree  in  teaching  us  that  the 
Azores,  the  Canaries  and  Madeira  are 
the  remains  of  a  great  continent  which 
formerly  united  Europe  to  North 
America." 

A  fact  of  great  importance  in  its 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  Atlantis,  is 
a  feature  of  the  geology  of  England. 
Immediately  below  its  chalk  and  green 
sand  is  a  fluviatile  or  fresh  water  de- 
posit called  the  wealden,  about  two 
hundred  miles  square  and  in  some 
places  two  thousand  feet  in  depth.  It 
is  a  phenomenon  which  clearly  points 
to  the  existence  in  that  locality  at 
some  time,  of  a  large  supply  of  fresh 
water,  "such  as  might  be  supposed  to 
have  drained  a  continent  or  a  large 
island  containing  within  it  a  *  lofty 
chain  of  mountains." 

Says  Anthon,  in  his  Classical  Dic- 
tionary :  "If  geology  can  furnish  us 
such  facts  as  these,  it  may  surely  be 
pardonable  in  us  to  linger  with  some- 
thing of  fond  belief  around  the  legend 
of  Atlantis ;  a  legend  that  could  hard- 
ly be  the  mere  offspring  of  a  poetic 
imagination,  but  must  have  had  some 
foundation  in  truth." 

As  eminent  a  geologist  as  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  speaking  of  this  same 
English  formation,  uses  this  language : 
"If  it  be  asked  where  the  continent 


was  placed  from  the  ruins  of  which 
the  wealden  strata  were  derived,  and 
by  the  drainage  of  which  a  great  riv- 
er was  fed,  we  are  half  tempted  to 
speculate  on  the  former  existence  of 
the  Atlantis  of  Plato.  The  story  of 
the  submergence  of  an  ancient  conti- 
nent, however  fabulous  in  history, 
must  have  been  true  again  and  again 
as  a  geological  event." 

Finally,  I  quote  the  following  from 
"The  World  Before  the  Deluge,"  by 
Louis  Figuier  : 

"It  appears  that  just  as  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Scandinavian  conti- 
nent is  now  rising,  and  while  the  mid- 
dle part  south  of  Stockholm  remains 
unmoved,  the  southern  extremity  in 
Scania  is  sinking,  or  at  least  has  sunk, 
within  the  historic  period ;  from  which 
Lyell  argues  that  there  may  have  been 
a  slow  upheaval  in  one  region  while 
the  adjoining  one  was  stationary  or  in 
process  of  submerging." 


We  find,  then,  that  the  testimony  of 
tradition  and  that  of  geologic  science 
are  not  inharmonious.  If  they  do  not 
echo  the  strange  Egyptian  tale,  they 
do  not  gainsay  it.  Even  if  we  had  no 
further  testimony  in  corroboration, . 
we  might  hesitate  to  class  the  legend 
amond  the  fables  of  ancient  mytholo- 
gy. 

But  there  is  a  fact  which  startles 
one  in.  the  gleam  of  light  wThich  it 
throws  upon  the  mystery,  and  makes 
us  almost  believe  that  we  have  dem- 
onstrated the  legend  of  Atlantis  to  be,, 
not  a  poetical  myth,  but  a  sober  chap- 
ter of  true  history.  This  fact  is  found 
in  a  coincidence  of  names,  which,  if  it 
be  no  more  than  a  coincidence,  is  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  accidents  in 
the  world's  annals. 

"Nothing,"  -says  Bancroft,  "is  so  in- 
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delible  as  speech.  Sounds  that,  in  ages 
of  unknown  antiquity,  were  spoken 
among  the  nations  of  Hindostan,  still 
live  in  their  significancy  in  the  lan- 
guage which  we  daily  utter."  Palgrave 
echoes  the  same  sentiment  :  "Lan- 
guage adheres  to  the  soil  when  the  lips 
which  spoke  it  are  resolved  into  dust. 
Mountains  repeat  and  rivers  murmur 
the  voices  of  nations  denationalized 
or  extirpated  in  their  own  land." 

It  amazes  me  to  think  that  I  am 
speaking  to  you  Sanskrit  words, — the 
words  of  that  dead  language  which  is 
held  sacred  by  the  Brahmins  of  India ; 
but  it  amazes  me  no  less  to  learn  that 
a  little  group  of  words  spoken  in  ages 
back  of  all  the  dates  of  history,  may 
have  remained  in  the  mouths  of  men 
to  testify  to  the  existence  in  those  re- 
mote times  of  a  fair  and  fertile  land 
which  is  buried  now  far  below  the 
tides  of  the  stormy  Atlantic. 

The  name  "Atlantis,"  given  to  the 
lost  land  in  mid-ocean,  and  the  name 
"Atlas,"  bestowed  upon  a  mountain 
range  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, have  no  satisfactory  etymology  in 
any  language  known  to  Europe.  They 
are  not  Greek,  although  given  to  us 
by  the  Greeks,  and  De  Bourbourg says 
'that  they  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
known  language  of  the  old  world. 
The  names  were  frequent  in  the  books 
of  classic  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
From  what  foreign  land  and  strange 
clime  came  they,  to  mingle  with  the 
euphonic  Greek  and  the  sonorous 
Latin  ? 

Study  with  me  for  a  moment  the 
radical  sounds  of  an  American  dead 
language, — the  Xahuatl.  The  very 
name  of  the  language  ends  with  the 
peculiar  combination  of  letters  with 
which  Atlantis  and  Atlas  begin.  You 


can  read  no  book  concerning  the  an- 
cient people  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico  without  remarking  how  ia 
their  languages  words  abound,  con- 
taining the  syllabic  forms,  "tla,"  "tli," 
"atl,"  "itl"  and  "etl."  We  had  an  il- 
lustration of  the  use  of  one  of  these 
forms  in  "Tlapalan,"  the  name  of  the 
country  northeast  of  Mexico.  We  have 
another  in  the  word  "Popocatepetl," 
the  name  of  a  volcano. 

In  the  Nahuatl  tongue  the  radical 
"atl,"  had  various  meanings,  one  of 
them  being  water  and  another  war, 
The  word  Atlan  signifies  on  the  bor- 
der of  or  amid  the  water.  What  word 
more  appropriate  than  Atlan  for  an 
island  or  a  continent  against  all  whose 
sides  the  ocean  surged,  and  what  more 
natural  than  the  growth,  under  the  in- 
flections of  the  Eastern  languages, 
from  Atlan  to  Atlantis  ! 

When  Columbus  uprollecVthe  cur- 
tain which  hid  America  from  Europe- 
an eyes,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Uraba  in  Darien,  was  a  city  which,  in 
later  years,  has  shrunk  to  the  condi- 
tion of  an  insignificant  pueblo.  It  is 
called  now  Acla,  but  when  first  known 
it  bore  the  name  of  Atlan. 

There  is  another  word,  "Atiacsa" 
meaning  to  hurl  or  dart  from  the  wa- 
ter, a  verb  having  in  one  of  its  tenses 
the  form  "Atlaz,"  a  word  from  which 
the  transition  would  be  very  slight  to 
the  name  of  the  African  mountains. 

The  Nahuatlecas  who  inhabited  the 
Mexican  plateau  had  come  to  that 
country,  according  to  their  histories, 
from  a  place  or  region  called  Aztlan. 
Its  locality  is  unknown  to  us,  and  for 
many  years  it  was  believed  to  be  some- 
where north  of  Mexico  and  beyond  the 
river  Gila;  but  later  investigations 
have  made  it  probable  that  it  was  in 
an  opposite  direction.  The  sign  which 
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represented  Aztlan  in  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions was  that  of  water  ("atl" 
standing  for  Aztlan),  and  in  one  place 
this  hieroglyph  has  been  found  asso- 
ciated with  a  pyramidal  temple,  or 
teocalli,  near  which  is  represented  a 
palm  tree.  This  fact  is  held  to  point 
to  a  southern  rather  than  a  northern 
locality  for  the  region  whence  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Aztecs  migrated  to  Mex- 
ico. They  came  not  many  centuries 
before  the  Spanish  conquest,  but  how 
long  they  had  lived  in  Aztlan  their 
history  does  not  tell. 

Decades  of  centuries  had  passed 
.tiway  since  Atlantis  had  sunk  to  be  an 
ocean  bed.  Aztlan  was  not  Atlantis ; 
but  as  pilgrims  from  England,  driven 
toy  religious  persecutions,  founded  a 
New  England,  as  the  Toltecs,  defeat- 
ed by  fierce  barbarian  foes  left  the  old 
Tlapalan  and  founded  new  ones,  so 
may  the  Atlantes,  driven  by  the  terri- 
ble forces  of  nature  to  abandon  their 
native  land,  have  founded  new  cities 
5*nd  kingdoms,  and  bestowed  upon 
them  names  which  were  cherished  re- 
minders of  a  glorious  past. 


The  story  of  Atlantis  may  be  as  un- 
real as  the  fascinating  tales  which 
ftcheherezade  told  to  the  Sultan  of  the 
Indies,  and  which  we  have  read  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  But  if  it  is  not  a 
mere  creation  of  oriental  fancy,  but  a 
veritable  history,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  to  be  approximately  correct  in  a 
conjecture  as  to  the  condition ,  and 
character  of  the  lost  land  and  the  lost 
people. 

The  country  must  have  been  one  of 
varied  scenery,— of  rugged  mountains, 
wide  valleys  and  majestic  rivers;  of 
every  variety  of  soil  and  a  climate  as 
balmy  as  that  of  the  Bahamas.  In  its 
forests  grew  such  trees  as  nourish  on 


the  soil  and  in  the  soft  air  of  Cuba, — 
the  ebony,  rosewood  and  mahogany, 
and,  mingled  with  these,  countless 
others  now  extinct.  The  lofty  cocoa- 
nut  palm  bowed  its  plumed  head  in 
graceful  recognition  of  every  passing 
breeze;  bananas  ripened  on  broad- 
leafed  trees;  oranges  grew  golden  in 
dark-green  groves,  and  birds  of  splen- 
did plumage  delighted  the  eye. 

In  such  a  land,  fancy  the  Atlantes, 
the  builders  of  stately  temples  and 
palaces,  the  cunning  workers  in  metal 
and  stone.  Paved  roads  lead  from 
one  city  to  another,  and  luxuriant  gar- 
dens surround  their  homes.  In  their 
markets  the  productions  of  every 
clime  and  of  both  hemispheres  are 
bought  and  sold.  Avocations  familiar 
to  us  and  avocations  mysterious  as 
those  of  another  world  are  carried  on 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  There  is  a 
hum  of  voices  speaking  in  a  language 
as  strange  to  our  ears  as  the  language 
of  the  Assyrians.  The  costumes  of 
the  people  are  as  marvellous  as  those 
on  the  painted  tablets  of  Yucatan. 
Their  head-dresses  are  elaborately  dec- 
orated with  gorgeous  plumes  of  the 
sacred  bird  quezal;  ornaments  of  gold 
are  in  their  ears,  and  bands  of  gold  are 
about  their  arms  and  ankles;  beads 
adorn  their  hair  and  encircle  their 
necks ;  costly  tunics  are  thrown  over 
their  shoulders;  their  loins  are  girt 
with  woven  cloth  colored  with  the  rich 
dyes  of  Phoenicia  or  Peru,  and  their 
feet  are  shod  with  beaded  sandals. 

All  this  in  a  past  whose  age  we  can- 
not measure;  for  we  know  not  how 
many  thousands  of  years  the  great  sea, 
tireless  as  an  ever-living  heart,  has 
throbbed  over  buried  Atlantis.  Prin- 
ces and  peasants,  strong  men,  fair- 
haired  women  and  little  children  have 
slept  silently  under  the  ocean  ooze, 
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untroubled  by  the  countless  inhabi- 
tants of  those  vast  depths. 


Thus  you  have  gone  with  me  in  an 
examination  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  mysteries.  You  have  groped 
with  me  in  the  darkness  of  the  remot- 
est past.  Together  we  have  delved 
in  earthen  mounds  and  have  penetrat- 
ed dark  and  matted  woods.  We  have 
studied  the  mystic  characters  upon 
carven  tablets,  and  have  marvelled  at 
works  magnificent  even  in  their  mould- 
ering decay.    We  have  read  the  rec- 


ords and  heard  the  traditions  of  ex- 
tinct races.  We  have  crossed  the  swell- 
ing ocean  and  brought  back  the  leg- 
ends of  classic  nations.  We  have  been 
living  in  a  realm  of  mingled  fact  and 
fancy.  We  have  travelled  far  from  the 
Atlantean  story  that  we  might  bring 
to  it  every  faintest  ray  of  light;  and, 
after  all,  we  lay  down  our  work  as  we 
took  it  up.  We  cannot  yet  say  wheth- 
er the  legend  be  true  or  false.  As  in 
the  days  of  Plato,  as  in  all  the  centu- 
ries since,  it  is  still  "The  Mystery 
of  Atlantis." 
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SECOND  HISTORICAL  PEW  OF  THE  FIRE  LANDS. 

An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Twenty- Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fire 
Lands  Historical  Society,  held  on  the  Fair  Grounds  at  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  July  4th,  1879. 


BY  CLARK  WAGGONER,  ESQ.,  OF  TOLEDO,  O. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen : 

In  accepting  an  invitation  to  ad- 
dress you  on  this  occasion,  I  could  not 
do  so  as  a  veritable  "Pioneer,"  since  I 
can  hardly  claim  rank  among  the  en- 
terprising, heroic  and  devoted  people, 
who  voluntarily  surrendered  the  priv- 
ileges and  benefits  of  established  soci- 
ety and  came  to  open  up  to  civiliza- 
tion and  development,  the  wilds  of 
this  section.  Though  not  a  Pioneer,  I 
am,  nevertheless,  the  son  of  Pioneers, 
and  probably  one  of  very  few  persons 
of  my  age,  who  can  claim  the  "Fire 
Lands"  as  their  nativity. 

A  decade  had  hardly  elapsed  from 
the  earliest  settlement  of  this  section, 
when  your  speaker  was  bom  to  expe- 
riences incident  to  childhood  in  a  new 
country,  many  of  which  came  with 
impressions — some  of  joy  and  some  of 
sorrow — which  can  never  be  removed. 
I  well  remember  that  my  first  play- 
mate, outside  my  family,  was  an  In- 
dian boy — Jack  Ogoutz — a  name  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  aboriginal 
history  of  this  region,  a  relative  of 
my  early  play-fellow  having  supplied 
the  name  first  borne  by  Sandusky,  as 


the  "Ogontz  Place."  I  remember  the 
"Log  Cabin,"  with  all  that  name  im- 
plies. I  remember  the  Log  School- 
House,  with  greased-paper  windows — 
its  puncheon  floor  and  puncheon  seats 
—its  ample  fire-place  and  its  pioneer 
"Master."  I  remember  a  father's  and  a 
mother's  toils  and  privations  in  the 
battle  of  life,  and  I  often  thank  God 
for  the  heroism  and  fidelity  with  which 
they  fought  their  battle.  With  them, 
it  is  over,  and  it  only  remains  to  me, 
to  see  that  none  of  the  privileges  and 
benefits  received  from  them  are  lost 
or  wasted. 

Israel  Waggoner,  my  father,  came 
to  this  County  in  1811,  and  was  a  mail- 
carrier  between  the  "Mouth  of  Huron" 
and  Mansfield,  soon  after  his  arrival 
and  when  there  was  but  one  "clear- 
ing" between  the  two  points.  On  each 
passage  he  was  compelled  to  spend  a 
night  in  the  woods,  and  often  to  rec- 
ognize the  unpleasant  nearness  of  the 
wolf  and  other  wild  beasts.  My  na- 
tive place  is  in  Milan  Township,  and 
on  what  has  since  been  known  as  the 
"Waggoner  farm,"  on  the  Huron  Riv- 
er, one  mile  North  of  the  "Old  County 
Seat"  and  the  Abbott  farm.  My  father 
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removed  his  family  to  Milan  Village 
in  1828,  where  he  died  in  1857,  leaving 
the  record  of  "an  honest  man,''  still 
"God's  noblest  work.''  My  mother,  Lu- 
cretia  Waggoner,  then  the  wife  of  Pe- 
ter Lake,  fcame  to  the  Fire  Lands  in 
1815;  soon  after  buried  her  husband; 
and  in  1819,  was  married  with  my 
father.  She  died  in  October,  1872,  85}^ 
years  old — as  ripe  in  usefulness  and 
honor  as  she  was  in  life's  toils. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  PIONEERS. 

What  I  say  of  those  so  dear  to  me, 
is  also  true  of  the  most  of  those  who 
shared  with  them  the  severe  experi- 
ences of  wilderness  life,  whereby  the 
"goodly  heritage"  now  enjoyed  by  their 
children  and  successors  were  provid- 
ed. They  came  and  suffered  and  toil- 
ed, more  for  others  than  for  them- 
selves; and  they  did  this  not  in  vain. 
Like  our  Kevolutionary  Fathers,  they 
"builded  better  than  they  knew."  The 
Fire  Lands  of  that  day  present  a  con- 
dition of  development  and  prosperity 
of  which  their  first  settlers  could  have 
had  no  conception.  My  mother  has 
often  told  me  of  the  years  of  her  long- 
ing to  see  the  Erie  Canal  completed, 
that  by  the  facilities  thus  to  be  sup- 
plied, she  might  some  day  return  to 
her  Vermont  home  and  meet  her 
friends.  She  did  not  return  by  canal, 
but  after  nearly  40  years  of  absence, 
she  returned  by  steamer  to  Buffalo, 
and  thence  by  rail,  making  the  trip  in 
86  hours,  against  the  42  days  occupied 
in  the  outward  journey.  Such  con- 
trasts indicate  something  of  the  change 
which  time  and  well-directed  toils  and 
enterprise  have  wrought  for  our  coun- 
try. God  bless  the  few  of  these  heroic 
adventurers  yet  spared  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labor,  and  sanctify  to 
our  just  appreciation  the  memory  of 


those,  our  benefactors,  who  have  ceas- 
ed from  earth.  As  a  son  of  pioneers, 
and  a  beneficiary  of  the  courage,  wis- 
dom and  labors  of  that  class,  I  deem 
it  both  a  privilege  and  a  duty,  on  this 
day  and  in  this  presence  to  express 
my  sincere  thanks  to  every  one  of  that 
brave  and  true  band,  for  what  they 
did  for  me  and  for  all  who  shall,  in 
coming  time,  participate  in  the  fruits 
of  their  pioneer  life.  Literally  and 
eminently,  "their  works  do  follow 
them." 

TWO  STAGES  IN  PROGRESS. 

In  a  retrospect  of  events  in  this  sec- 
tion, two  distinct  eras  or  stages  ap- 
pear. The  first  of  these — actually  com- 
mencing about  1810,  but  practically 
dating  from  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1815— might  be  regarded  as  the  Pre- 
paratory Period,  occupied  chiefly  with 
the  toils  and  dangers  of  wilderness 
life,  with  numbers  too  few  and  scat- 
tered for  much  attention  to  the  asso- 
ciations and  agencies  common  to  es- 
tablished society  and  government. 

The  second  era  I  would  date  from 
about  1825,  when  the  pioneers  had  so 
well  performed  their  foundation  work, 
that  old  Huron  County  was  ready  for 
the  advent  of  those  who,  upon  the 
substruction  thus  provided,  were  to 
place  the  superstructure  of  advanced 
civilization  and  permanent  institu- 
tions. It  was  about  that  time  that  the 
press,  the  great  agency  of  intelligence 
and  virtue,  made  its  advent,  and  it 
was  not  long  thereafter,  that  various 
organizations  looking  to  the  intellect- 
ual and  moral,  as  well  as  the  material 
interests  of  the  people,  made  their  ap- 
pearance. The  history  of  the  first  of 
these  two  eras,  as  given  by  your  Soci- 
ety's valuable  publication,  (the  Pion- 
eer), has  been  mainly  completed,  so 
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far  as  material  is  likely  to  be  gather- 
ed from  the  participants  and  witnesses 
of  that  period.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
and  especially  of  my  unfitness  for 
speaking  at  length  of  real  pioneer  life, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be 
proper  at  this  time,  with  the  brevity 
made  necessary  by  the  occasion,  to  re- 
fer to  some  of  the  facts  Bnd  events 
connected  with  the  second  of  these 
two  divisions  of  time. 

THE    PIONEER   PRESS. 

As  indicated  by  facts  already  given, 
the  commencement  of  my  years  of  ob- 
servation dates  with  the  advent  of 
what  I  have  spoken  of  as  the  second 
period  in  Fire  Lands  history,  which 
fact  may  justify  my  attempt  to  speak 
of  that  time  in  connection  with  subse- 
quent events.  And  since,  in  the  Prov- 
idence of  God,  printing  and  journal- 
ism came  to  constitute  my  life-work, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  begin 
my  references  where  I  began  that 
work.  In  February,  1884 — 45  years 
ago — I  became  an  apprentice  in  the 
office  of  the  Western  Intelligencer,  a 
weekly  newspaper  then  published  at 
Milan  by  M.  H.  Tilden  &  Co.— the 
senior  of  the  firm  being  Hon.  Myron 
H.  Tilden,  subsequently  of  Toledo  and 
President  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  of  that  Circuit,  and  now  of  Cin- 
cinnati; and  the  junior,  George  M. 
Swan,  afterwards  at  Columbus  and  in 
Iowa,  in  Which  State  he  died  a  few 
years  since.  Those  were  primitive 
days  in  journalism.  Newspapers  were 
small  and  their  ''circulation"  limited, 
with  what  there  was  maintained 
with  much  effort.  A  chief  difficulty 
was  found  in  a  lack  of  mail  facilities. 
To  supplement  these,  some  publishers 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  supplying 
portions  of  their  subscribers  by  means 


of  carriers,  who  on  horse-back  made 
weekly  trips  on  stated  routes,  deliver- 
ing packages  of  papers  in  different 
neighborhoods.  My  route  lay  on  the 
stage-road  from  Milan  to  Florence 
Corners,  (10  miles) ;  thence  back  via 
the  "North  Ridge  Road"  to  Berlin 
Center,  (now  Berlin  Heights);  and 
thence  home  by  Harper's  Corners  and 
the  "Hine  Settlement" — making  a  ride- 
of  about  25  miles,  which  was  per- 
formed weekly,  with  few  "postpone- 
ments on  account  of  weather." 
Through  the  week  my  time  was  divid- 
ed between  type-setting  and  other 
work  in  the  office,  and  the  "chores"  of 
the  office  and  house,  including  the 
chopping  of  the  wood  used  by  both, 
and  not  excepting  the  bringing  from 
a  neighbor's  well  the  supply  of  water 
required  for  the  weekly  "washing"— 
with  such  other  and  special  service  as 
the  "Printer's  Devil"  was  expected  to 
perform — and  all  for  the  stated  sum 
of  $30  per  year,  "board  and  washing 
included."  I  am  thus  particular,  in 
the  hope  that  these  facts  may  show  to 
the  apprentices  of  these  days,  that  the 
"hard  lot"  of  earning  wages,  is  not  a 
recent  matter — a  fact  which  many 
seem  not  to  understand.  And  may  I  be 
allowed  to  say  in  this  connection,  that 
of  all  my  experience  in  an  active  life, 
now  not  short,  there  is  nothing  which 
I  review  with  more  satisfaction,  than 
that  the  practical  lesson  which  I  learn- 
ed first  and  best,  was  the  fact  that  I 
had  no  rightful  claim  to  any  property 
interest  or  possession  that  I  had  not 
earned ;  and  that  I  value  this  one  les- 
son as  a  rich  reward  for  all  the  toil 
and  denial  which  it  cost  me.  At  the 
end  of  18  months'  service  at  Milan,  I 
came  to  Norwalk,  and  in  1838  com- 
pleted my  apprenticeship  in  the  Re- 
flector office,  then  owned  and  conduct- 
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ed  by  Samuel  and  Charles  A.  Preston, 
names  long  familiar  with  and  honored 
by  many  of  my  hearers. 

1  have  materially  aided  my  memory 
as  to  facts  and  dates  in  my  present 
work,  by  consultation  of  the  files  of 
the  Reflector,  dating  from  its  com- 
mencement, Feb'y  2,  1830.  I  may  here 
remark,  that  these  are  the  only  com- 
plete newspaper  files  of  the  Fire  Lands 
press  previous  to  1843,  and  hence,  they 
are  of  great  value;  and  I  may  add, 
that  the  same  record  has  been  pre- 
served to  this  date,  covering  over  49 
years  of  time. 

A    CONTRAST. 

I  have  already  indicated  some  of  the 
obstacles  with  which  the  pioneer  press 
contended.  A  few  additional  facts  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  that  connection.  The 
death  of  George  IV.  of  England,  oc- 
curred June  26th,  1830.  The  event  was 
first  made  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
JRetUctor,  August  14th,  49  days  there- 
after. The  French  Kevolution  of  1830 
commenced  July  28th,  and  the  excit- 
ing news  was  published  in  that  paper 
September  21st,  after  the  lapse  of  55 
days.  In  the  New  York  Spectator, 
from  which  it  was  copied,  the  news 
was  headed,  "Twenty-three  Days  Later 
From  Europe."  At  that  time,  we  will 
remember,  communication  with  the 
old  world  was  by  sail  exclusively,  and 
so  closely  were  incoming  ships  watch- 
ed, that  the  leading  Atlantic  journals 
kept  fast-sailing  news-yachts,  by 
means  of  which  they  could  intercept 
ships  and  obtain  their  intelligence  be- 
fore they  could  reach  the  port.  This 
was  the  advanced  step  in  journalistic- 
enterprise  of  those  days.  How  won- 
derful the  change  !  First,  came  the 
ocean  steamers,  giving  regular  com- 


munication   and    changing    the  time 
from  40  days  to  10  days.  It  was  a  great 
improvement,  to  reduce  the  time  by 
75  per  cent. ;  but  how   much  greater 
that,  by  which  the  remaining  25  per 
cent,    was  obliterated.    No  other  fact 
in  human  progress,  to  me  seems   so 
strange,  as  the  Electric  Telegraph,  by 
means  of  which  continents  and  oceans 
alike  have  ceased  to  be  impediments 
t®  communication.    Instead  of  wait- 
ing 50  to  60  days  for  European  news, 
the  people  of  the  Fire  Lands  now  re- 
ceive it  on  the  very  day,  and  some- 
times, (by  local  time,)  earlier  than  the 
occurrence  of   the  events  stated.    In 
illustration  of  what  the  telegraph  has 
accomplished    in    this    connection,   I 
may   state,  that  during  the  Franco- 
German  war,  reports  of  battles  fought 
in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  were 
given  by  the  daily  press  of  the  United 
States  on  the  same  day  or  the  morning 
of  the  next.    And,  strange  as  it  may 
seem   to  some,   the    journals    of  our 
Western  States  had  more  complete  re- 
ports than  did  those  of  Paris  or  Lon- 
don.   On  several   occasions,   I   made 
careful    comparison    in  this  respect, 
and  found  my  own  paper  to  contain 
from  two  to  four  times  as  much  of 
such  intelligence,  as  did  any  papers  of 
the  cities  named.     This  is   explained 
by  the  fact,  that  eacli  Paris  and  Lon- 
don journal,  as  a  rule,  had  only  the 
news  gathered  for  and  by  itself ;  while 
the  press  of  the  United  States  had  not 
only  the  most  desirable  of  the  reports 
of  all  trans- Atlantic  journals,  but  also 
those  of  the  New  York  Associated 
Press,  and  all  special  reports  for  the 
Eastern    press — thus    giving    to    the 
Western  papers  the  accumulations  of 
the  enterprise  of  their  contemporaries 
on  both  shores  of  the  Atlantic.    If  in 
former  years,  the  public  press  was  a 
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"map  of  busy  life,"  what  is  it  now  ? 
And  in  the  amount  of  reading  sup- 
plied, the  change  is  only  less  extraor- 
dinary. For  instance,  the  average 
amount  of  matter  given  by  the  largest 
Eastern  journals  45  years  ago,  was 
about  equal  to  40  ordinary  book  pages ; 
whereas,  I  have  recently  purchased 
for  five  cents  each  regular  issues  of  a 
paper  printed  1,000  miles  west  of  New 
York,  whose  contents  would  make  a 
volume  of  400  like  pages,  of  which  at 
least  75  were  occupied  by  telegraphic 
reports.  This  advance  is  largely  due 
to  the  wonderful  increase  in  facilities 
for  the  distribution  of  newspapers. 
The  neighborhoods  which  in  1834-5 
depended  upon  me  for  the  delivery — 
once  a  week — of  news  60  days  from 
Europe,  now  receive  the  same  daily 
by  Railway,  and  only  one  day  old. 

FACILITIES   IN   TRANSPORTATION. 

Turning  to  the  consideration  of  the 
material  development  of  this  country, 
attention  is  called  first  to  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  as  a  power  in  navi- 
gation, whereby  the  steamboat  and 
the  propellor  became  important  agen- 
cies in  commerce.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  my  present  purpose,  to  refer  to  that 
matter,  further  than  to  say,  that  on 
the  entire  chain  of  Lakes,  there  was 
no  other  section  that  did  as  much  to- 
ward bringing  into  use  this  great 
agency,  as  did  the  Fire  Lands.  Hu- 
ron and  Sandusky,  and  especially  the 
former,  were  early  prominent  as 
steamboat-building  points.  Milan  had 
an  active  hand  in  the  work.  For 
about  25  years  the  steamer  held  un- 
disputed sway  in  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  lighter  goods,  and  to 
it  is  the  West  largely  indebted  for  the 
start  it  got  between  1830  and  1855,  at 
which  latter  date  Railway  competition 


began  to  make  itself  felt  in  a  contest 
which  has  not  yet  ended. 

THE  RAILAVAY  MOVEMENT. 

Railroads  were  first  introduced  in 
England  about  1825,  but  it  was  sev- 
eral years  later  before  lines  of  much 
length  were  built.  The  value  of  this 
new  agency  was  at  once  so  far  appre- 
ciated in  the  United  States,  as  to  sug- 
gest steps  for  its  introduction  here. 
Many  of  the  earlier  projects  were 
crude,  and  some  of  them  ludicrous, 
viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  pres- 
ent development  and  experience.  Thus, 
in  December,  1829,  Col.  Dewitt  Clin- 
ton, a  Civil  Engineer  of  prominence, 
wrote  a  letter  setting  forth  the  practi- 
cability and  advantages  of  what  he 
named  the  "Great  Western  Railroad." 
It  was  to  start  near  New  York  City, 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Tioga  River, 
intersect  the  head-waters  of  the  Gene- 
see and  the  Alleghany ;  communicate 
with  lake  Erie  and  cross  the  Cuya- 
hoga, Maumee,  Wabash  and  other 
streams;  and  terminate  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth 
of  Rock  river.  The  length  of  the  line 
was  placed  at  1,050  miles;  and  the 
time  for  construction  at  10  years.  It 
was  calculated  that  freight  could  be 
transported  over  the  road  at  $34.75  per 
ton,  or  $1.73  per  100  lbs ;  and  the  time 
for  the  passage  9  days.  The  average 
rate  for  freight  from  St.  Louis  to  New 
York  via  New  Orleans  at  that  time 
was  $62.50  per  ton,  and  the  time  about 
50  days. 

Another  and  counter  project,  urged 
on  the  ground,  of  its  cheapness,  was 
the  construction  of  a  Railway  over 
substantially  the  same  route,  and  to 
consist  of  posts  set  in  the  earth,  10 
feet  apart,  which  were  to  be  surmount- 
ed with  hard-wood  plank,  9x3  inches, 
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placed  edgewise,  which  were  to  con- 
stitute a  track,  of  which  four  were  to 
be  provided.  There  was  to  be  no  iron 
in  the  work,  except  the  bolts  and  nuts 
used  in  fastening  the  wood  rails  to  the 
posts.  The  estimated  cost  of  construct- 
ing 1,000  miles  of  a  four  track  Kail- 
way  of  this  description,  including 
right  of  way,  was  as  follows  : 

Eight  of  way, $  532  800 

Lease  of  mills  to  saw  planks        1  850 

Getting  out  posts, 31  400 

Bolts  and  nuts, 211  200 

Levelling  posts  and  laying 

rails, 62  800 

Setting  posts, 31  400 

Sawing, 35  500 

Total,   $  906  950 

Chimerical  as  this  scheme  now  ap- 
pears, it  will  be  borne  in  mind  by 
many  that  a  few  years  subsequently, 
the  Ohio  Kailroad,  to  extend  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  line  to  the  Mau- 
mee  river,  was  undertaken,  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  which  was  the  use 
of  piles  driven  into  the  earth  by  steam 
power,  and  on  which  the  track,  to  con- 
sist of  wood  stringers  and  flat  rails, 
was  to  be  placed.  After  the  expendi- 
ture of  $219,000  of  State  bonds  and 
the  liberal  issue  of  the  Company's 
notes,  the  project  was  suspended, 
without  the  completion  of  any  portion 
of  the  line. 

LOCAL  KAILWAY   SCHEMES. 

The  first  important  line  of  Eailway 
undertaken  in  this  country,  was  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  work  on  which 
was  commenced  in  1828,  and  40  miles 
of  which  was  completed  in  November, 
1831,  that  being  at  the  time  the  longest 
line  of  Railway  in  the  world.  The 
Fire  Lands  and  Northern  Ohio  were 
not  far  behind  the  foremost  in  this  re- 
spect. Among  the  first  Railway  chart- 
ers   obtained  in  the  West,   was  one 


for  the  Milan  and  Columbus  Road, 
(Feb.  11,  1832,)  to  extend  "from  the 
head  of  the  Milan  Canal  Basin, 
through  Norwalk,  Peru  and  New 
Haven  to  Columbus,  with  branches 
thereof  to  Mansfield,  Sun!  jury  and  Mt. 
Yernon."  The  Road  was  allowed  to 
have  "as  many  sets  of  tracks  as  they 
should  deem  necessary."  The  corpor- 
ators named  in  the  charter  held  at 
least  one  meeting,  but  I  find  no  record 
of  another.  Of  the  Railway  "might 
have  beens"  in  this  section,  this  is  first 
in  time  and  importance.  Viewed  in  the 
light  of  47  years'  development,  how 
easily  (seemingly)  might  this  project 
have  been  made  successful ;  but  it  did 
not  seem  so  in  the  cloud  of  the  former 
period.  About  the  same  time,  the 
Mad  River  &  Lake  Erie  Road  was 
chartered,  to  extend  from  Sandusky  to 
Springfield.  It  was  practically  the  pi- 
oneer Road  of  the  Fire  Lands  and  of 
the  State,  active  operations  thereon 
having  been  commenced  Sept.  12,  1835„ 
and  the  track  completed  to  Bellevue 
in  1839.  In  the  meantime,  the  Erie  & 
Kalamazoo  Road  had  been  opened 
from  Toledo  to  Adrian,  Mich.  The 
Monroeville  &  Sandusky  City  Railroad 
Company  organized  June  1, 1835,  with 
Isaac  Mills,  President ;  Edward  Baker, 
Secretary,  and  Geo.  Hollister,  Treas- 
urer. The  Directors  were  Isaac  Mills, 
John  Fish,  Henry  Tice,  James  Ham- 
ilton, Jr.,  Geo.  Hollister,  Richardson 
Eaton,  William  Neill,  Thomas  Neill, 
James  Hollister  and  Maj.  John  G. 
Camp.  This  was  the  second  Road 
opened  on  the  Fire  Lands,  having  been 
operated  for  some  time  with  horse- 
power. In  March,  1835,  the  Nor  walk 
&  Huron  Railroad  was  chartered  and 
the  Commissioners  met  at  Norwalk 
June  26th,  to-wit  :  Pickett  Latimer, 
Obadiah  Jenney  and  Moses  Kimball, 
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of  Nor  walk ;  Kneeland  Townsend,  N. 
M.  Standart  and  Ebenezer  Merry,  of 
Milan;  and  Josiah  Tracy,  John  Flee- 
harty,  H.  W.  Jenkins  and  John  B. 
Wilbor,  of  Huron,  fn  Feb.,  1836,  this 
Company  advertised  for  bids  for  grad- 
ing and  timber,  but  these  never  were 
used.  In  November,  1835,  a  meeting 
of  delegates  from  the  several  towns 
interested  was  held  at  Norwalk  to 
promote  the  construction  of  a  Rail- 
road from  Akron,  via  Medina,  Nor- 
walk and  Lower  Sandusky  (now  Fre- 
mont,) to  Perrysburg ;  but  the  project 
met  the  fate  of  many  others.  At  a 
later  date,  the  Vermillion  &  Ashland 
Railroad  attracted  some  attention  and 
led  to  the  expenditure  of  some  money, 
but  no  part  of  the  line  was  completed. 
I  need  not  stop  here  to  detail  the 
history  of  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
which  for  25  years  has  been,  and  still 
is  going  on,  between  the  sail  and  the 
rail.  It  was  and  is  a  contest  of  ab- 
sorbing concern  to  the  West,  particu- 
larly, and  whatever  its  results  as  to 
the  interests  directly  involved,  its  in- 
cidental benefits  to  the  country  are 
highly  important,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  statement  of  a  few  facts. 

THE  FIRST  SHIPMENT  OF  PRODUCE 

from  the  Fire  Lands  was  made  about 
1825,  but  there  was  no  regular  market 
here  until  some  years  later.  I  well  re- 
member the  arrival  at  the  former  date 
or  thereabout,  of  the  schooner  Bed 
Jacket,  Capt.  Augustus  Walker,  which 
visited  the  different  farms  up  the  Hu- 
ron river  to  gather  such  grain  as  the 
farmers  had  to  dispose  of,  when  there 
was  not  an  improved  harbor  on  the 
Lakes.  The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal 
in  1825,  furnished  for  the  Lake  region 
its  first  reliable  outlet  for  farm  pro- 
ducts. Before  that,  there  were  periods 


when  merchandize  could  not  be  had 
for  anything  grown  by  the  settlers, 
who    sometimes    were    compelled   to 
hunt  and  trap    for    skins    and    furs, 
with  which  to  purchase  clothing  for 
their  families.    With  the  opening  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  the  face  of  things  in 
this  respect  wras  entirely  changed  at 
the  West.    Ohio  entered  upon  her  lib- 
eral system  of  Canals ;  Lake  harbors 
began  to  be  improved ;  the  tide  of  im- 
migration sat  in ;  vessel  building  was 
stimulated    and    steamboat   building 
soon  followed,  in  both  of  which  the 
Fire  Lands  were  abreast  of  the  fore- 
most.   The  first  step  in  that  direction, 
was  a  meeting  held  at  Milan,  in  July, 
1823,  to  take  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
Huron  river,  which  resulted  in  the 
commencement  of  the  work  the  next 
year.    Soon    thereafter    the    Govern- 
ment assumed  the  work,  which  has 
since  been  in  its  hands.    Not  satisfied 
writh  harbor  facilities  at  Huron,  the 
people  of  Milan  proposed  practically 
to  remove  that  harbor  to  their  own 
place.    To  that  end,  the  charter  for 
the  Milan  Canal  Company  was  obtain- 
ed in  1829,  to  construct  a  Ship-Canal 
from  Milan  to  H  uron.    The  organiza- 
tion was  effected  in  August,  1831,  with 
Ebenezer  Merry,  Ebenezer  Andrews, 
Geo.  Lockwood,  Daniel  Hamilton  and 
F.  W.  Fowler,  as  Directors.    Opera- 
tions were  commenced  the  next  year, 
but  the  Canal  was  not  opened  until 
July,  1839.    This  was  a  heavy  under- 
taking for  300  or  400  people,  with  very 
little  of  capital.    The  effect  of  it  was 
to  impart  much  confidence  to  Milan 
and  vicinity,  and  Canal  construction 
was  looked  upon  as  a  very  desirable 
matter  with  ambitious  villagers.    Not 
to  be  outdone  by  Milan,  the  people  of 
Norwalk  projected,  but  did  not  under- 
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take,  a  second  transfer  of  the  Huron 
harbor,  by  slack-water  improvement 
of  Huron  river  from  Milan  to  Under- 
hill's  Mills,  two  miles  west  of  the 
Court  House.  In  the  Beflector  of 
April  27,  1830,  is  found  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  mill-site  at  Enterprise,  by 
Ephraim  Munger,  one  of  the  noted  of 
the  pioneers,  whose  persistent  pur- 
suit of  perpetual  motion  came  to  be 
his  chief  distinction.  Mr.  Munger  said 
of  his  property  :  "With  a  little  ex- 
pense, it  will  have  the  advantage  of 
bo^t  navigation  down  the  river  to  E. 
Merry's  mill-pond,  in  Milan,  the  place 
intended  to  be  the  harbor  of  the  Milan 
Canal ;  so  that  flour  and  other  produce 
may  be  taken  in  tow-boats  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  where  it  may  be  shipped 
for  Lake  navigation." 

Three  nearly  coindident  improve- 
ments contributed  to  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  this  section  of  country, 
to-wit  :  The  Milan  Canal,  and  the 
Mad  Eiver  and  the  Monroeville  and 
Sandusky  Railroads.  The  first  of  these, 
for  some  years  attracted  the  greatest 
amount  of  interior  trade,  some  idea  of 
which  may  be  formed  when  it  is  stat- 
ed that  from  1842  to  1850,  Milan  was 
the  chief  market  for  10  or  12  Counties, 
while  it  drew  grain  from  south  of  Co- 
lumbus.   At  one  time,  it  was 
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in  the  world— Massillon,  Ohio,  being 
the  first,  and  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
the  third.  In  one  week,  98,000  bushels 
of  wheat  was  received  there  from 
teams.  The  Monroeville  &  Sandusky 
Railroad,  when  extended  south  to 
Mansfield  and  Mt.  Vernon,  became  a 
strong  competitor  with  the  Canal.  In 
1850  the  Cleveland  &  Columbus  Road 
cut  into  Milan's  trade  on  the  south- 
east; and  in  1853  the  Cleveland  &  To- 


ledo Road  contributed  to  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  traffic  on  which  Mi- 
lan had  so  long  confidently  trusted  for 
permanent  growth  and  prosperity.  In 
due  time  the  Canal  was  abandoned, 
and  its  tow-path  is  now  the  bed  of  a 
Railway  track.  Sandusky,  by  virtue 
of  being  a  terminus  for  two  Railroads, 
has  been  able  largely  to  maintain  its 
importance  as  a  shipping  point;  but 
aside  from  that  one,  the  harbors  of 
the  Fire  Lands,  as  the  result  of  Rail- 
way competition,  have  substantially 
lost  their  commercial  importance.  In 
itself  considered,  this  is  to  be  regret- 
ted; but  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  cause  of  such  deterioration, 
the  case  appears  differently. 

SUGGESTIVE  CONTRASTS. 

I  have  no  means  of  stating  the  rates 
of  transportation  between  this  section 
and  the  sea-board  earlier  than  1840. 
The  average  market  prices  for  pro- 
duce at  Milan  from  that  date  to  1846, 
inclusive,  were — wheat,  70c;  corn,  32c; 
flour,  $3.50.  The  rates  at  New  York, 
for  the  same  period,  were,  wheat  $1.10 ; 
corn  70c ;  flour  $5.50.  The  difference 
between  the  two  points,  shows  the 
cost  of  getting  the  property  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  This  cost  will  be 
more  readily  seen  from  the  following 
table  which  also  shows  the  present 
cost  of  transportation  for  the  same 
articles,  to-wit: 

COST    OF    TRANSPORTATION     TO    NEW 

YORK. 

1843-47  1879.  Decrease. 

Wheat  per  bu.  $0.45.     $0.06^     $0.38%-86  per  ct. 
Corn  "  .40.         .06  .34    -85        ■« 

Flour  per  bbl.    2,00.         .24  1.76    -88        " 

A  statement  showing  the  average 
market  prices  of  wheat  and  corn  in 
New  York  and  Ohio,  in  1840-46,  as 
compared  with  the  same  in  1879,  will 
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still  more  clearly  explain  the  matter, 
as  follows  : 

1840-46 

Ohio.  New  York  Difference. 

Wheat,     $0,60  $1.10  $0.50 

Corn,  .20  .62^  .42^ 

1879. 

Ohio,  New  York  Difference. 

Wheat,     fl.tSK  $1-20  $006^ 

Corn,  .38  .43  .05 

It  is  thus  seen,  that  with  an  advant- 
age of  10  cents  in  New  York  on  wheat, 
it  is  now  worth  53  j£  cents  more  in 
Ohio  than  at  the  former  period ;  while 
in  the  face  of  a  decline  of  193^  cents 
on  corn  in  New  York,  there  is  in  Ohio 
an  actual  advance  of  18  cents, 
showing  a  comparative  gain  to  the 
producer,  as  the  result  of  cheaper 
transportation,  of  37^  cents,  or  near- 
ly twice  the  price  in  Ohio  in  1840-46. 
The  practical  effect  of  this  changed 
condition,  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that 
while  formerly  it  took  2%  bushels  of 
Ohio  corn  to  get  one  bushel  to  market, 
now  one  bushel  will  market  1%  bush- 
els, making  a  difference  of  16  to  1  in  . 
favor  of  the  Ohio  farmer.  In  1846, 
Illinois  corn  was  used  for  fuel,  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  not  pay  freight 
and  charges  to  market ;  whereas,  now 
the  difference  between  the  value  of 
corn  in  central  Illinois  and  New  York, 
is  not  over  9  cents,  it  being  worth  in 
the  former  section  34  cents,  against  43 
cents  at  the  seaboard.  As  so  many  of 
you  will  remember,  the  one  great 
drawback  in  the  past  to  coming  West 
and  taking  cheap  farm  lands,  was  the 
fact,  that  as  the  lands  became  cheap 
the  cost  of  transportation  increased, 
and  the  market  value  of  produce  de- 
creased accordingly.  Thus,  in  1840-46 
the  Connecticut  farmer  received  50  cts. 
more  for  his  corn,  than  did  the  Ohio 
producer.  But  matters  are  now  chang- 
ed, and  the  difference  is  but  4  cents, 
being  a  comparative  gain  to  the  Ohio 


grower  of  46  cents  per  bushel;  while 
the  like  gain  to  the  Illinois  farmer  has 
been  40  cents. 

Again,  the   average  cost  for  trans- 
porting a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Ohio 
to  Liverpool  in  1840-46,  was  75  cents. 
Now  it  is  only  15  cents,  or  one-fifth 
the  former  ratio.    To  illustrate  the  fi- 
nancial effect  of  this  change,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  the  additional  value 
thereby  given  to  a  single  bushel  of  this 
grain  in  the  hands  of  the  producer, 
would  now  purchase  8  yards  of  good 
prints,  20  pounds  of  nails,  4  gallons  of 
coal  oil,  5  pounds  of  granulated  sugar, 
or  2%  pounds  of  Eio  coffee;  while  the 
gain  on  5  bushels  would  pay  for  all 
these.    By  figuring  on  his  crop,  the 
farmer  will  get  some  idea  of  what  im- 
provements in  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation have  done  for  him.    Thus,  his 
gain    on  each  acre  of  60  bushels  of 
corn,  is  $30,  or  $21  more  than   the 
former  entire  value  of  the  crop.  There 
was  received  at  Milan  in  one  day  in 
1847,  18,500  bushels  of  wheat,  all  from 
teams,  on  which  the  cost  for  transpor- 
tation to  New  York  was  $7,400 ;  and 
to  Liverpool  $13,875.  The  present  cost 
of  marketing  that  day's  receipts,  would 
be  $925  to  New  York,  and  $2,375  to 
Liverpool — making  a  difference,  with 
the  producers,  of  $6,475  in  the  former, 
and  $11,500  in  the  latter  case.    It  is 
within  the  recollection  of  some  of  my 
hearers,  that  a  portion  of  the  wheat 
sold  at  Milan  at  60  cents  per  bushel, 
was    hauled  by  the  producers  from 
Franklin  County— a  distance  of  100 
miles — paying  $24  per  load  of  40  bush- 
els for  raising  the  grain  and  a  week's 
time  in  getting  it  to  market.    The  es- 
timated cost  of    moving   freight  by 
teams  on  common  roads,  is  15  cents 
per  ton  per  mile.    This  would  make 
the  price  for  transporting  the  Frank- 
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Sin  County  wheat  (1%  tons  to  the  load) 
$18.00,  leaving  the  farmer  $6.00  for  his 
homeward  trip,  but  nothing  for  rais- 
ing the  grain.  As  a  result  of  reduced 
cost  of  transportation  to  the  seaboard, 
his  load  could  now  be  marketed,  at 
home,  at  $44.00,  nearly  all  of  which 
would  go  to  his  farm  account,  instead 
of  nothing,  as  in  the  former  case ;  and 
the  difference  in  his  favor  on  each 
acre  of  25  bushels,  would  be  $27.50,  of 
which  sum  $24.75  would  be  due  to 
cheaper  transportation.  Our  export 
of  wheat,  corn  and  flour,  (reducing 
flour  to  bushels)  for  the  past  year,  is 
placed  at  300,000,000  bushels.  The 
ocean  freight  on  this  was  about  10 
cents  per  bushel,  or  $30,000,000,  against 
$182,000,000.  the  cost  at  rates  of  35 
years  ago — making  a  gain  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  snug  sum  of  $152,000,000. 
But  for  the  extraordinary  reduction  in 
internal  and  ocean  rates  of  transporta- 
tion, however,  there  could  have  been 
no  such  supply  of  grain ;  nor  could  it 
have  been  marketed,  had  it  been  pro- 
duced. In  such  case,  except  with  un- 
usual scarcity  in  competing  countries, 
the  European  markets  would  have 
continued  to  be  virtually  closed  to  our 
producers.  And  yet,  we  now  virtually 
command  that  trade,  at  rates  which 
give  to  the  Ohio  farmer  within  15 
cents  of  the  European  market  prices. 
Thus  it  is,  chiefly,  that  we  have  been 
enabled  to  create  and  maintain  a  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  our  favor  beyond  any- 
thing known  to  other  Nations,  Eng- 
land, in  some  instances,  only  excepted. 
The  amount  of  this  favorable  balance 
is  about  that  of  our  grain  export. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  mat- 
ter, is  another  which  should  not  be 
over  looked.  I  refer  to  the  recent  ex- 
traordinary improvements  in  agricul- 
tural machinery  and  appliances,  with- 


out which  the  present  production 
would  be  impossible  In  no  other 
branch  of  industry,  has  there  been 
greater  change.  Many  of  my  hearers, 
better  than  I,  appreciate  this  fact. 
They  will  recall  the  time  when  the 
plough,  the  drag,  the  scythe,  the  cra- 
dle, the  hand-rake  and  the  hoe  consti- 
tuted the  farmer's  stock  of  imple- 
ments; while  some  remember  the  day 
when  the  hand-sickle  was  used  in  cut- 
ting grain.  How  great  the  change, 
wrought  by  the  drill,  the  planter,  the 
cultivator,  the  mower,  the  horse-rake, 
the  reaper  and  binder,  and  other  labor- 
saving  and  crop-saving  inventions  of 
the  present  time.  But  for  some  of 
these,  the  present  crops,  though  grown, 
could  not  be  harvested.  And  for  these, 
almost  wholly,  we  are  indebted  to 
American  genius,  skill  and  enterprise, 
since  foreign  nations  depend  no  more 
upon  us  for  their  breadstuff's,  than  for 
their  agricultural  appliances. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  present 
low  rates  for  transportation  are  large- 
ly due  to  a  degree  of  competition  be- 
tween Railways  and  the  water  routes 
and  between  the  Railways  themselves, 
which  may  not  hereafter  be  fully 
maintained.  But  it  is  also  true,  that 
as  a  result  of  such  competition,  the 
actual  cost  of  transportation  is  con- 
stantly being  reduced,  which  in  a 
great  measure  makes  up  to  capital 
profits  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
possible.  This  view  is  justified  by  facts 
known  to  all.  In  1840,  Mr.  Charles 
Ellet,  Jr.,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  James 
River  &  Kanawha  Canal  and  Rail- 
road, stated  the  reasonable  charge  for 
rail  transportation  at  2%  cents  per 
ton  per  mile ;  whereas,  grain  is  now 
being  taken  from  the  West  to  the  sea- 
board at  j^  of  one  cent  per  ton  per 
mile— being  1-10  of  the  price  nimed 
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by  Mr.  Ellet.  This  low  rate  is  the  re- 
sult, in  a  measure,  of  undue  Railway 
construction  and  consequent  excessive 
competition ;  but  chiefly  to  economical 
operation  of  Railways,  not  dreamed 
of  by  Mr.  Ellet,  which  influence  must 
continue  to  be  felt  in  favor  of  reduc- 
ed rates. 

My  fellow-citizens,  it  has  appeared 
to  me  as  quite  proper,  and  I  trust 
profitable,  in  this  recurrence  of  our 
Nation's  birth-day,  thus  briefly  to  take 
note  of  the  material  progress  made  by 
us  as  a  people.  This  seems  to  be  spe- 
cially true,  in  meeting,  as  many  of  you 
now  do,  to  commemorate  the  enter- 
prise, labors,  trials  and  successes  of 
the  pioneers  of  this  section.  From 
such  comparisons  of  the  present  with 
the  past,  we  all  may  draw  lessons  of 
contentment  and  of  gratitude  to  the 
gracious   Providence   by    which   the 


fathers  and  mothers  were  permitted 
to  provide,  and  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  enjoy,>  such  munificent  bless- 
ings. What  a  rebuke  should  be  the 
contemplation  of  this  grateful  topic, 
to  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  unrest 
so  f requently  manifested  of  late !  If  a 
people  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  these 
manifold  and  increasing  mercies,  can- 
not be  content  to  accept  them  in  the 
exercise  of  reason  and  thankfulness,, 
what  but  the  just  reward  of  the  prod- 
igal and  the  ingrate,  can  be  expected 
for  them  ?  I  am  sure,  that  you  need 
no  appeal  or  admonition  from  me.  But 
I  would  suggest  that  all  of  us,  in  our 
respective  places,  may  seek  to  do 
something  toward  a  more  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  distinguished  mercies 
which  God  has  vouchsafed  to  our 
country,  and  the  repression  of  the 
tendency  to  untimely  agitation  and 
disaffection  shown  in  some  quarters. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  JUDICIAL  COURTS  OF 
THE  FIRE  LANDS  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  ITS  POPULATION. 

An  Address  Delivered  at  a  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Fire  Lands  Histor- 
ical Society,  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  in  Milan,  Ohio, 
November  5th,  1879. 


BY  HON.  J.  R.  OSBORN,  OF  TOLEDO,  O. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen : — The  Fire  Lands  have  a 
connection  with  the  events  and  histo- 
ry of  the  Bevolution,  hardly  second  in 
historical  interest  to  any  territory 
within  the  old  thirteen  colonies,  and 
first,  in  all  the  territory  outside.  Its 
name  and  its  settlement  come  from 
the  torch  of  war  whose  lurid  flames 
lighted  the  hill  tops  of  Connecticut 
•and  shone  far  out  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Sound.  In  no  other  region  of  our 
western  State  is  it  more  appropriate, 
that  the  events  which  have  transpir- 
ed in  the  territory  itself  or  by  the  peo- 
ple who  so  early  came  here  to  build 
np  a  State,  should  be  rescued  from  ob- 
livion and  preserved  in  imperishable 
records.  In  no  other  section  of  our 
State  has  this  important  duty  been  so 
well  performed,  and  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude is  due  to  the  founders  and  labor- 
ers of  this  association  not  alone  for 
the  organization  of  the  society,  but  for 
the  perseverance  which  now  more 
than  twenty  years  attests  their  faith- 
fulness and  diligence  in  this  inesti- 
mable work.  A  great  contribution  is 
made  to  history,  and  as  history  is  said 
to  be  philosophy  teaching  by  example, 


great  and  important  lessons,  and  in- 
fluences are  taught  to  the  generations 
following.  To  the  repertory  of  fact 
and  incident  which  has  thus  been  es- 
tablished and  to  which  these  periodic 
gatherings  are  intended  to  be  largely 
contributory,  I  am  too  poor  in  mater- 
ial to  add  anything.  But  in  consent- 
ing to  meet  and  address  so  many  of 
my  old  neighbors  and  friends  at  this 
festival,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  con- 
sidering some  of  the  lessons  which  the 
history  of  the  Fire  Lands  in  the  pro- 
gress of  more  than  half  a  century 
since  their  first  occupation,  is  design- 
ed to  furnish.  Taking  the  hint  from 
my  own  professional  life,  of  nearly 
half  the  period  I  have  named,  upon 
this  ground,  I  desire  to  consider  the 
influence  upon  the  people  of  the  Juris- 
prudence and  the  Judicial  Courts  of 
the  territory  as  a  means  of  education 
and  social  improvement. 

The  functions  of  all  governments 
operate  in  three  distinct  forms  :  Leg- 
islative, Judicial  and  Executive.  In  a 
pure  monarchy  these  functions  are 
vested  in  the  absolute  ruler,  and  pro- 
ceed from  or  are  exercised  by  him 
alone.    In  a  pure  democracy  they  are 
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exercised  by  the  people  in  their  popu- 
lar assemblies,  but  in  either  of  these 
cases  the  exigencies  of  the  governing 
power  may  require  them  to  be  delega-  » 
ted  to  tribunals  erected  expressly  for 
the  purpose.  The  earliest  recorded  in- 
stance of  the  delegation  of  the  Judi- 
cial power  is  that  of  the  great  law-giv- 
er and  leader  of  the  Hebrews,  after 
their  flight  from  Egypt,  when  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  advice  of  his  father- 
in-law,  Moses  chose  able  men  out  of 
all  Israel  and  made  them  heads  over 
the  people  "and  they  judged  the  peo- 
ple at  all  seasons,  and  the  hard  cases 
they  brought  unto  Moses."  As  popu- 
lations increase  and  more  particular- 
ly as  the  affairs  of  society  and  govern- 
ment become  more  and  more  complex, 
there  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  con- 
ferring these  several  functions  upon 
different  classes  of  officers  and  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  rul- 
ing powers  are  absolute  or  limited 
monarchy,  pure  democracy  or  a  repub- 
lic. 

The  written  constitutions  of  mod- 
ern States,  especially  those  of  a  Repub- 
lican form,  delegate  these  powers  to 
tribunals  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  they  limit  their  extent  by  well  de- 
fined boundaries  and  powers.  The  Ju- 
dicial and  Executive  powers  or  func- 
tions are  so  closely  allied  that  the 
former  would  be  entirely  inoperative 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  latter 
and  are  much  more  closely  brought  in- 
to contact  with  the  people  than  the 
legislative  department  can  be,  al- 
though in  the  last  analysis  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  latter  is  in  fact  of  the  higher 
importance  because  it  is  the  source 
from  which  the  others  derive  their 
value. 

It  is  the  boast  of  English  Statesmen 
and  lawyers  in  the  last  century  that 


civil  liberty  is  better  protected  under 
the  admirable  constitution  of  that 
country  than  in  any  other  government 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Nor  was 
the  boast  without  the  truth.  The  Com- 
mons of  England  held  constant  strug- 
gles with  the  so-called  prerogatives  of 
the  crown  from  the  time  when  the 
barons  wrested  Magna  Charta  from 
the  unwilling  hands  of  King  John,, 
down  to  the  great  revolution  of  1688. 

It  is  quite  true  that  these  great  doc- 
trines which  our  Saxon  ancestors  priz- 
ed so  highly  were  not  always  clearly 
defined,  King  craft  kept  its  sway  over 
the  multitude  until  some  oppression 
more  signal  and  disastrous  and  affect- 
ing nobles  as  well  as  the  commons,, 
would  unite  these  classes  in  obtain- 
ing new  guarantees  from  the  crown. 

The  student  of  English  history  can 
not  but  admire  the  sturdy  defence 
which  the  people  made  against  the  ar- 
bitrary exactions  of  the  crown,  stand- 
ing upon  and  defending  with  their 
lives  the  guarantees  of  Magna  Charta,. 
bringing  to  the  block,  or  driving  away 
from  the  land  the  princes  who  in  de- 
fiance of  oaths  and  promises  filled  their 
homes  with  terror  and  stripped  them 
of  their  hard  earned  possessions. 

Gradually  and  slowly  through  the 
centuries,  the  civil  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple was  receiving  new  and  fresh  guar- 
antees, and  again  these  guarantees 
were  disregarded,  until  the  exactions 
and  oppressions  of  Charles  I,  brought 
from  obscurity,  Hampdens  and  Pym, 
and  Cromwell  and  the  long  parliament,, 
and  resulted  in  the  execution  both  of 
Strafford  and  his  master. 

The  nation  was  not  yet  fitted  for  its 
freedom,  and  it  required  the  increased 
and  more  odious  exactions  of  Charles 
the  II.  and  James  the  II.  to  exasper- 
ate the  nation  and  expel  the  prince, 
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and  to  renew  the  constitution  under 
the  convention  and  treaties  which 
placed  William  and  Mary  upon  the 
throne  of  England  and  made  clearly 
defined  limitations  upon  the  power  of 
the  monarch  and  security  to  the  peo- 
ple, limitations  which  have  never  been 
over-stepped  to  this  day. 

These,  my  countrymen,  were  our 
battles.  The  English  tongue,  the  Sax- 
on race  whose  blood  courses  in  our 
veins,  won  these  victories  for  us.  In 
the  distant  ages  upon  that  little  island 
in  the  ocean,  these  products  of  so 
many  hard  fought  battle  fields  weie 
for  us  as  much  as  for  the  victors  in 
the  contest. 

The  Barons  at  Runny mede  and  the 
nobles  of  Henry  I.  and  Edward  I.  and 
the  great  Commons  of  1688  were  writ- 
ing laws  and  building  up  a  system  of 
freedom,  which  in  God's  own  time 
were  to  make  the  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  places  of  the  undiscovered 
continent  of  America,  glad  for  them, 
and  the  desert  to  rejoice  and  blossom 
as  the  rose. 

The  student  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can history  will  have  cause  to  wonder 
at  the  fickleness  and  perversity  of  the 
King  and  Ministry  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  their  own  colonies.  Hard- 
ly yet  a  century  old,  since  the  great 
revolution,  still  jubilant  and  proud  of 
the  blessing  it  secured  in  personal,  so- 
cial and  political  freedom.  King  and 
parliament  and  people  set  aside  these 
rights  when  the  case  of  their  colonies 
was  considered.  The  levy  of  ship 
money  cost  Charles  I.  his  head.  The 
same  unlawful  attempt  to  tax  Ameri- 
ca, cost  George  III.  the  brightest  jewel 
in  his  diadem.  Our  Declaration  of 
Independence  contains  the  indictment 
which  the  colonies  set  forth   to  the 


world  against  the  British  Government, 
and  which  in  painful  detail  shows 
how  completely  the  rights  inestima- 
ble to  freemen  and  formidable  to  tyr- 
ants, had  been  trampled  upon. 

It  is  not  alone  from  the  heroic  Sax- 
ons in  England  that  we  draw  our  in- 
spiration of  civil  and  social  rights, 
but  turn  to  their  cousins  in  Germany, 
and  the  low  countries  and  to  the  hardy 
mountaineers  of  Switzerland  where 
also  were  sown  and  cultivated  the 
same  inherent  rights,  nurtured  and 
rocked  in  the  same  stormy  struggles, 
and  hardened  and  solidified  by  the 
same  severe  ordeals,  and  made  the 
same  stalwart  and  watchful  guard- 
ians of  their  children  and  children's 
children,  who  should  seek  a  home  in 
this  then  distant  land  of  promise.  In 
this  way  by  the  light  of  many  con- 
tending powers,  by  the  bitter  struggles 
and  experiences  our  fathers  endured, 
the  inherent,  inalienable  rights  of  all 
men  have  been  clearly  defined.  In  the 
written  constitutions  which  are  the 
organic  and  fundamental  laws  of  all 
the  republics  on  this  continent,  the 
abstract  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people  have  been  embodied  in  concise 
statements  intended  to  illustrate  and 
explain  upon  what  bases  the  structure 
and  working  of  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment is  placed,  and  also  clearly  and 
decisively  mark  the  extent  to  which 
private  and  personal  rights  must  yield, 
to  the  rights  of  the  body  politic. 

In  the  Constitution  of  1802,  as  well 
as  in  the  present  Constitution  of  Ohio, 
this  body  of  principles  or  civil  axioms 
is  appended  in  what  is  termed  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  With  few  modifications  the 
same  are  interwoven  in  all  constitu- 
tions of  this  great  Republic  Federa- 
tion. It  seems  appropriate  to  consider 
in  connection  with  our  subject  what 
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is  the  declaration  which  our  organic 
law  solemnly  proclaims  to  be  inherent 
social  and  political  rights,  which  no 
power  and  no  authority  can  dispense 
with  or  fail  to  respect. 

Proceeding  upon  the  assumption 
that  all  powers  of  the  government 
come  from  the  governed,  and  are  for 
the  benefit  of  tne  governed,  they  pro- 
ceed further  to  declare  :  That  all  men 
are  equal  and  have  equal  rights  to 
enjoy  and  defend  life,  and  to  acquire, 
possess  and  protect  property  and  the 
means  of  happiness.  That  the  rights 
of  conscience  are  to  be  protected  and 
no  religious  test  to  be  imposed.  That 
all  persons  shall  be  secure  against  un- 
warrantable searches  and  seizures. 
That  the  press  shall  be  free  and  the 
citizen  publish  what  he  pleases,  being 
liable  for  abuse  of  that  privilege.  That 
all  courts  shall  be  open  and  justice  ad- 
ministered without  denial  or  delay. 
The  trial  by  jury  shall  be  inviolate. 
Accused  person  shall  have  speedy  tri- 
al and  have  their  accusers  meet-  them 
face  to  face.  No  expost facto  law  to 
be  passed,  and  no  attainders  to  work 
forfeiture  of  blood  or  estate. 

That  the  people  have  a  right  to  as- 
semble in  a  peaceful  manner  and  to 
bear  arms  for  self-defence.  Corporal 
punishments  shall  be  abolished  and  no 
soldier  quartered  upon  any  house  in 
peace  nor  without  authority  of  law  in 
time  of  war;  no  hereditary  privileges 
or  honors  shall  be  conferred  by  the 
State,  and  all  classes  equally  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  public  schools,  acad- 
emies and  colleges. 

It  would  not  be  inappropriate  on 
this  occasion  to  trace  the  historic 
growth  of  these  various  principles; 
how  many  of  them  have  been  baptized 
in  the  blood  of  heroes  and  martyrs, 
and  with  what  jealous  solicitude  we 


should  guard  the  precious  trust  de- 
scending in  all  its  incomparable 
wealth  and  benignity  to  our  keeping, 
I  select  one  of  these  declared  rights, 
viz  :  that  one  relating  to  c©urts  of 
justice,  as  more  particularly  germain 
to  the  theme  I  have  already  announc- 
ed. 

Section  7  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
Constitution  of  1802  is  as  follows,  viz : 
"All  courts  shall  be  open  and  every 
person  for  an  injury  done  him  in  his 
lands,  his  goods,  person  or  reputation 
shall  have  remedy  by  due  course  of 
law  and  right  and  justice  administer- 
ed without  denial  or  delay." 

This  general  principle  had  its  prac- 
tical embodiment  in  Article  3  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  first  section  of  which 
provides  "That  the  judicial  power  of 
this  State  both  as  to  matters  of  law 
and  equity  shall  be  vested  in  a  Su- 
preme Court,  Courts  of  Common  Pleas 
for  each  county,  in  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  in  such  other  courts  as  the 
Legislature  may  from  time  to  time  es- 
tablish." 

In  a  few  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  system  thus  adopted  became 
a  Supreme  Court  of  four  Judges,  two 
of  whom  performed  circuit  duty  in  all 
the  counties  of  the  State;  a  Common 
Pleas  Court  having  one  presiding  and 
three  associate  judges.  The  presiding 
judge  was  to  be  a  resident  of  his  judi- 
cial circuit,  the  associate  of  their  re- 
spective counties. 

The  Judicial  system  thus  provided 
was  in  operation  throughout  the  State 
of  Ohio  from  the  year  1802  to  the  year 
1852.  The  earliest  settlement  upon 
the  Fire  Lands  was  in  the  year  1808, 
or  perhaps  1809.  The  emigrants  com- 
ing to  this  unbroken  wilderness  found 
already  a  government    prepared  for 
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them,  the  paternal  arms  of  which  were 
already  open  to  receive  and  protect 
them.  The  political  and  judicial  ma- 
chinery was  provided  for  practical 
employment,  as  soon  as  numbers 
should  require,  and  this  was  very  soon 
to  be  the  case.  By  the  very  valuable 
Centennial  address  of  Mr.  Schuyler, 
July  4,  1876,  it  appears  that  the  first 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  held  in 
Avery,  October  24,  1815,  George  Tod 
being  President  and  Jabez  Wright, 
Stephen  Meeker  and  Joseph  Strong 
Associate  Judges.  From  that  day  to 
the  present  these  declarations  of  our 
constitution  have  been  kept  to  the  ear 
and  also  to  the  hope,  and  courts  have 
been  open  for  the  redress  of  injuries 
done  to  lands  or  goods  or  person  with- 
out denial  or  delay. 

Our  judicial  system  with  unimport- 
ant differences  is  the  same  with  the 
systems  prevailing  in  the  old  thirteen 
States,  and  they  were  in  all  essential 
features  modeled  upon  the  Common 
Law  Courts  of  Westminster  Hall.  To 
the  majority  of  emigrants  the  trans- 
ition, if  there  were  differences  from 
the  systems  they  had  known,  was  very 
easy. 

We  must  not  forget  that  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  our  land,  the  oppressed 
of  all  nations,  the  enterprising  of  all 
nations,  and  we  may  also  add  the 
criminals  of  all  nations,  found  open 
doors  for  refuge,  asylums  and  homes. 

A  heterogenous  population,  whose 
primary  objects  are  the  clearing  of 
forests,  subduing  the  soil  and  provid- 
ing food  and  clothing,  is  not  likely  to 
be  attracted  to  questions  of  political 
science  or  jurisprudence.  The  stern 
struggle  for  life  and  securing  homes 
gives  them  little  opportunity  and  lit- 
tle desire  to  embark  in  the  abstract 
questions  of  philosophy    or    science. 


But  they  triumph  over  obstacles  at 
length  and  new  relations  spring  up, 
and  thought,  enterprise  and  a  higher 
civilization  occupy  the  place  which 
hard  and  unceasing  toil  once  occupied. 
Influences  from  without  or  within 
have  modified,  controlled  and  educat- 
ed these  people,  who  in  such  large 
numbers,  from  the  year  1809  to  the 
year  1879,  have  filled  this  territory 
with  a  population  of  more  than  75,000 
people,  whose  prosperity  is  attested 
by  the  annual  payment  of  more  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars  for,  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  and  public 
schools,  and  whose  peace  and  harmo- 
ny have  been  undisturbed  by  riots  or 
conspiracies,  or  crimes. 

Whatever  agencies  may  have  com- 
bined to  educate  this  people,  I  place 
prominently  as  one  of  them  the  courts 
and. their  officers  and  the  jurisprud- 
ence of  the  territory. 

First — The  indirect  influence  of  the 
open  Courts  of  Justice.  The  courts, 
for  redress  of  injuries  are  always  open, 
and  right  and  justice  administered 
without  delay.  A  sense  of  present  se- 
curity is  an  essential  element  of  the 
education  and  growth  of  the  commu- 
nity in  the  arts  of  peace  and  accumu- 
lations of  property.  The  presence  of 
danger  represses  enterprise  and  indus- 
try. Who  would  care  to  build  and 
plant  if  the  torch  of  the  plunderer 
could  destroy  his  labors  in  a  night  ? 
What  husband  or  father  would  be 
willing  to  expose  his  defenceless  fam- 
ily to  the  tomahawk  of  the  merciless 
savage  V  Who  would  care  to  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  hostile  clans,  whose 
hereditary  traditions  taught  them  to 
make  continual  war  upon  each  other  ? 
Who  could  sleep  in  security  if  the  bur- 
glar, the  robber,  the  thief  could  commit 
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these  depredations  unwhipped  of  jus- 
tice ? 

The  fulfilment  of  contracts  and  ob- 
ligations is  a  necessary    element  of 
prosperity.    As  long  as  men  are  gre- 
garious and  dwell  with  each  other  in 
communities  and  society,  so  long  must 
the  re  be  dealing  and  dependencies,  du- 
ties  and  obligations.  The  performance 
of  these  duties  is  a  necessary  element 
of    every   prosperous    people.    Now, 
honest  and  well  meaning  as  any  one 
may  be,. or  believe  he  is,  as  to  his  obli- 
gations and  his  intention  to  perform 
them,   how    much    confidence  would 
men  have  in  his  word  or  his  bond,  did 
they  not  know  that  a  guardian  power 
was  ever  present  to  compel  the  per- 
formance   of    contracts  ?    The  open 
court  is  a  much  better  security  than 
names  or  mortgages.    In  its  presence 
one  may  deal  with  his  fellow  man  to 
any  extent  which  his  possessions  will 
warrant  and  his  faith  will  be  reward- 
ed.   Without  this  presence,  his  hopes 
would  be    the    baseless    fabric  of  a 
dream.     If  men  in  this  intercourse 
with  one  another  knew  or  fancied  that 
there  w  as  no  remedy  for  violated  faith, 
then  every  man  would  distrust  and 
isolate  himself  from  his  neighbor,  and 
business   cease  to  be  transacted  be- 
tween men. 

There  is  one  more  influence  of  the 
open  court  and  speedy  justice,  and 
that  is  as  it  operates  upon  the  dis- 
turbers of  society  and  the  dishonest 
and  fraudulent. 

The  fear  of  punishment  and  retribu- 
tive justice  is  a  wholesome  fear  and  it 
has  its  influence  upon  bad  men.  Not 
a  thief  in  the  night  time  but  will 
tremble  at  the  approach  of  an  officer. 
Not  a  dishonest  knave  meditating  his 
knavery  but  looks  upon  the  court 
house  and  the  jail  with  anxious  solic- 


itude. Were  it  not  for  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  administrations  of  crimi- 
nal law ;  were  crimes  speedily  and  ef- 
fectively tried  and  punishment  meted 
out,  the  salutary  dread  of  the  law 
would  be  much  more  effectual  in  re- 
pressing crimes  than  it  now  is,  and 
we  should  be  spared  the  mis-directed 
rigor  of  lynch  law.  But  defective  as 
it  may  be,  the  repressing  power  of  our 
jurisprudence  is  one  of  the  principal 
factors  in  the  safety  and  quiet  of  the 
community. 

Second—  The    direct     influence     of 
Lawyers  and  Judges.    The  courts  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  were,  as  I  have  re- 
marked, organized  upon  the  principles 
of  the  common  law  of  England  and 
very  much  after  the  courts  of  West- 
minster Hall.    These  courts  presided 
^over  by  judges  who  have  caused  their 
decisions  upon  questions  novel,  doubt- 
ful or  of  importance  to  be  recorded, 
and  who  in  succeeding  their  prede- 
cessors  have  recognized  their  decis- 
ions as  law  and  have  add9d  to  these  de- 
cisions their  own  conclusions  upon  the 
new  questions  that  may  have  arisen 
before  them.    In  this  way  they  have 
built  up  and  moulded  a  body  of  juris- 
prudence reaching  all  the  complicated 
relations  of  life.    As  society  advanced 
commerce  became  extended,  and  new 
agencies   and    instrumentalities  were 
changing  the  whole  course  of  men's 
thoughts  and  affairs,  and  complica- 
tions arose  which  required  important 
modifications  of  former  laws  and  de- 
cisions.   The  mode  of   proceeding  in 
the  redress  of  in j  uries  is  necessarily 
artistic.    Forms,  be  they  ever  so  sim- 
ple, must    be    preserved,  and    these 
modes  and  forms  must  be  adapted  to 
the  case  or  the  exigency  at  hand. 

This  body  of  jurisprudence,  these 
forms  of  proceeding,  augmented  by  the 
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changes  and  additions  which  our  local 
circumstances    necessarily     increase, 
have    also    greatly    augmented     the 
wealth  and  dignity  of  the  subject,  so 
that  it  may  properly  rank  in  the  plane 
of  moral  science.  But  its  character,  the 
multitude  and  importance  and  intrica- 
cy of  its  subjects  make  it,  to  a  large 
extent,  a  sealed  volume,  except  to  those 
who  with  patient  study  have  master- 
ed its  details.    For  this  very  reason  a 
body   of  professors  have  sprung  up, 
whose  business  it  is  to  know  and  to 
advise  what  are  rights,  or  duties,  or 
responsibilities,  whether  in  fact  inju- 
ry has  been  committed,  and  the  mode 
and  manner  of  redress.    This  body  of 
professors  we  call  lawyers.    They  are 
an  outgrowth  and  attendant  upon  ev- 
ery judicial  system  which  occupies  a 
separate  place    from    the    governing 
power.    It  is  from   these  ranks  that 
the  judges,  learned  in  the  law,  are  to 
conduct  and  preserve  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals and  apply  the  law. 

Every  conceivable  motive  is  present- 
ed to  this  class  of  people  for  the  cul- 
ture of  their  own  powers,  not  only  in 
the  recorded  laws  and  decisions  and 
practice  of  courts,  but  also  in  every 
other  valuable  thing  in  the  range  of 
human  inquiry  which  they  make  sub- 
servant  to  their  profession.  The  Ju- 
dicial Courts  are  employed  about  al- 
most every  conceivable  relation,  duty 
or  right  which  belongs  to  people  in  so- 
ciety. All  the  domestic  relations,  all 
the  social  and  commercial  relations, 
from  the  claims  of  the  poor  beggar, 
the  unsheltered  orphan,  the  maniac 
and  the  alien,  to  the  monstrous  power 
and  combined  wealth  of  the  great  cor- 
porations of  the  land,  may  in  some 
way  or  other  come  under  the  supervi- 
sion and  ultimate  disposal  of  the  ju- 
dicial tribunals. 


The  ambition,  the  desire  of  success, 
the  aims  for  distinction  and  rewards 
of  success  are  constantly  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  active  lawyer,  and  the 
stimulus  by  which  his  mental  and 
moral  faculties  are  developed. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
such  men  from  taking  a  leading  part 
in  shaping  the  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  a  new  country,  settled  by  the 
incoming  emigrants  for  home  and  liv- 
ing and  the  pursuits  of  peace. 

In  a  recent  valuable  article  by  Gov- 
ernor Washburn  on  the  Colonial  his- 
t  ory,  he  uses  this  language  :  "The  Bar 
of  the  Colonies,  especially  of  New 
England,  grew  and  spread  itself  into 
the  considerable  towns,  and  by  indoc- 
trinating the  Colonists  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  rights  as  Englishmen  un- 
der the  Common  law,  probably  did 
more  than  any,  and  we  might  add, 
more  than  all  other  classes  to  prepare 
the  minds,  of  the  people  to  understand 
the  great  and  vital  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  upon  which  the  Revolution 
was  based  and  its  ultimate  triumph 
achieved." 

He  further  describes  the  lawyers  "as 
a  body  of  active  men,  whose  business 
it  was  to  originate  active  thought,  to 
gather  up  stores  of  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing for  the  very  purpose  of  influencing 
the  wills  and  judgments  of  others,  and 
who  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
strong  men  in  the  community  concern- 
ing matters  about  which  they  are  too 
much  engrossed  in  their  own  affairs  to 
study  and  form  opinions  for  them- 
selves." 

The  natural  result  of  the  studies 
which  must  occupy  the  life  of  the  law- 
yer, will  be  to  make  the  principles  of 
natural  justice,  of  the  supremacy  of 
right  over  wrong,  the  triumph  of  truth 
over  falsehood,  and  the  fear  of  God  as 
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the  highest  objects  of  civil  and  social 
life,  and  his  own  character  and  con- 
duct must  be  influenced  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  addition,  the  versatility  of 
subjects  that  engross  his  time  and 
thoughts  give  him  invention,  self-reli- 
ance and  courage,  all  of  which  are 
necessary  in  a  class  of  men  who  take 
or  are  pushed  to  the  front  rank  of  the 
social  orders. 

I  may  be  told  that  this  description 
of  the  result  of  legal  studies  and  prac- 
tice is  far  from  being  universally  true 
and  this  I  concede.  For  while  the  law- 
yers' natural  tendencies  will  be  as  I 
have  stated,  the  superior  influences  of 
a  corrupt  and  vicious  population 
may  make  him  a  bad  leader,  and  con- 
vert the  powers  capable  of  great  good 
to  become  instruments  of  evil.  The 
stream  will  not  rise  higher  than  its 
fountain.  The  patrons  and  clients 
of  the  lawyers  who  settled  the  Fire 
Lands  territory  were  not  horse  racers, 
gamblers  and  whiskey-drinking  peo- 
ple. They  came  from  the  shadow  of 
the  church  and  school-house ;  neither 
does  it  detract  from  the  strict  truth  of 
my  proposition  that  some  corrupt  and 
unprincipled  men  have  found  their 
way  to  the  profession  of  law,  and  have 
used  their  profession  for.  dishonest 
purposes;  even  for  criminal  purposes, 
in  almost  every  community.  But  in 
comparison  of  numbers  they  have 
been  very  few,  in  influence  almost 
nothing.  The  leading  lawyers  upon 
the  Western  Reserve  by  whose  influ- 
ence and  exertions,  law  has  asserted 
its  supremacy  and  society  has  been 
strengthened,  were  in  the  very  earliest 
periods  of  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, men  of  culture,  courage  and  in- 
tegrity. I  need  but  refer  to  the  Hitch- 
cocks,  Tods,  Lanes,  Whittleseys,  Kel- 
leys,  Woods,  Cookes,  Cases  and  a  host 


of  others  who  pitched  their  tents  in 
the  wilderness  and  shared  the  dangers 
of  frontier  life,  and  at  mature  age 
were  laid  at  rest  amid  the  people  who 
had  grown  up  to  revere  their  wisdom 
and  acknowledge  with  gratitude  their 
wholesome  influence  in  moulding  the 
destinies  of  the  State. 

Let  me  recur  more  particularly  to- 
those  lawyers  who  upon  the  Fire 
Lands  were  most  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  establishment  of  courts, 
and  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  in 
this  territory. 

Foremost  and  prominent  were  the 
two  honored  names,  Ebenezer  Lane 
and  Elisha  Whittlesey — not  long  after 
them  came  James  Williams,  David 
Gibbs,  Pickett  Latimer,  Thaddeus  B» 
Sturges,  Ebenezer  Andrews,  Elutheros 
Cooke,  Philip  Hopkins,  W.  H.  Hun- 
ter, Francis  D.  Parrish,  Lucas  S.  Beech- 
er,  and  afterwards  came  Charles  L. 
Boalt,  J.  M.  Boot,  Ezra  M.  Stone  and 
James  Kennan,  all  of  whom  except 
the  venerable  Parrish  and  Beecher 
have  passed  away.  From  abroad,  for 
occasional  practice,  came  Henry  B. 
and  Homer  Curtiss,  of  Mt.  Vernon; 
Andrew  Coffinbury,  James  M.  May 
and  James  Pinder,  of  Mansfield;  the 
last  at  a  ripe  and  vigorous  old  age, 
still  living,  and  Gustavus  Swan  and 
Orris  Parrish  from  Columbus.  The 
interesting  address  of  our  lamented 
brother,  J.  M.  Root,  delivered  before 
your  association  a  few  years  ago, 
makes  it  unnecessary  that  I  should 
dwell  upon  the  characters  of  these  pi- 
oneers. 

The  resident  lawyers  above  named 
came  to  this  territory  between  the  per- 
iods of  1820  and  1830,  some  of  them 
soon  after  the  last  named  date.  In  the 
former  of  these  periods  and  after  the 
seat  of  justice  was  established  in  Nor- 
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walk,  the  entire  population  was  6,675, 
being  an  average  of  six  and  a  fraction 
to  the  square  mile  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory. In  1830,  the  population  was 
13,341,  an  average  of  twelve  to  the 
square  mile,  while  at  this  date  the 
population  is  about  75,000,  and  an  av- 
erage of  sixty-eight  persons  to  the 
square  mile.  Inasmuch  as  the  promi- 
nent settlements  were  in  the  northern 
and  central  townships  while  the  bor- 
der townships  contained  very  few  if 
any  people,  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion would  be  much  larger  in  the 
townships  near  the  county  seat  where 
the  contact  between  lawyer  and  client 
would  be  most  frequent.  In  the  de- 
cade I  have  named  above  the  voters 
were  not  at  the  first  over  1,200,  nor  at 
the  last  period  over  2,700.  We  are  to 
remember  that  this  was  the  plastic 
period  of  society — customs,. usage  and 
•official  experience  had  not  made  their 
moulds  as  we  find  them  at  this  day, 
when  even  now  legal  counsel  is  so 
often  required. 

The  people  who  came  were  from 
other  States,  the  emigration  was  large 
and  rapid,  and  to  such  a  population  it 
wras  necessary  that  men  learned  in  the 
law  should  be  upon  the  ground  to  di- 
rect, advise  and  influence  the  incom- 
ing population,  to  that  course  which 
should  ensure  to  the  great  advantage 
-and  real  prosperity  of  the  individual 
and  the  mass. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  the-respect  due 
to  the  school  master  and  the  minister 
for  their  power  in  the  elevation  and 
^refinement  of  society.  But,  in  the  set- 
tlement of  a  new  country  situate  as 
the  Fire  Lands  then  was,  in  the  pro- 
pogation  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  good  government,  and  of  the  power 
and  majesty  of  the  law,  I  assert  that 
no  class  has  ever  had  or  can  have  so 


great  an  influence  as  the  honest,  edu- 
cated, and  courageous  lawyer.  It  was 
precisely  that  kind  of  a  lawyer  that 
found  his  way  here  with  the  sufferers, 
their  friends  antl  dependants  who 
came  to  utilize  the  compensation  which 
had  been  made  them  by  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

Looking  over  the  list  of  worthies 
whom  I  named,  nearly  all  of  whom 
having  finished  their  labors  have 
entered  into  rest,  I  would  revere  their 
memories  and  stand  uncovered  before 
their  names,  while  I  render  thanks  to 
God  that  their  unsullied  lives  have 
not  only  been  a  tribute  to  their  noble 
profession,  but  their  public  aims  and 
purposes  have  marked  so  indelibly  the 
community  in  which  they  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part. 

Third—  The  Officers  and  Practice  of 
Judicial  Courts  .-—Perhaps  the  most 
comprehensive  of  the  educational  fea- 
ture of  our  jurisprudence  and  judicial 
courts,  is  that  which  proceeds  from 
the  practical  transaction  and  business 
of  these  tribunals.  The  important 
characteristic  of  our  courts  is  their 
publicity.  The  people  have  a  right  to 
know  what  is  being  done  in  them,  to 
be  present  and  when  not  participating 
as  juror  or  witness  to  hear  the  pro- 
ceedings and  criticise  the  results. 
Whatever  motive,  be  it  curiosity,  or 
personal  interest  that  prompts,  the 
citizens  are  invited  to  witness  the 
course  of  justice  and  learn  the  appli- 
cation of  legal  principles  in  their  own, 
or  their  neighbor's  interests.  In  this 
respect  the  courts  of  this  country  are 
essentially  different  from  those  of 
monarchical  governments,  in  which 
the  judicial  magistrate  owes  his  ap- 
pointment to,  is  dependent  upon,  and 
answerable  to  the  monarch  who  ap- 
pointed him.    Even  in  England,  pro- 
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fessing  to  have  her  constitution,  such 
secret  and  arbitrary  courts  as  the  High 
Commission  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth, 
and  the  Star  Chambers  in  the  time 
of  Charles  1st,  were  organizations  to 
do  in  secret  what  the  court  of  the  com- 
mon law  refused  to  do. 

Up  to  the  first  of  this  century,  the 
courts  of  the  European  Continent  had 
no  such  thing  as  the  jury  system,  eith- 
er in  civil  or  criminal  business,  and 
the  public  was  almost  entirely  exclud- 
ed from  participation  or  knowledge  of 
their  proceedings. 

The  organization  of  our  courts,  and 
especially  of  the  courts  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1802,  was  very  largely  com- 
posed of  the  people  of  the  county,  but 
they  were  in  all  legal  questions  under 
the  control  of  the  judges,  and  the  mis- 
takes arising  from  impulse,  passion, 
or  prejudice,  corrected. 

In  this  admirable  system  of  the  ad- 
judication of  rights  and  redress  of  in- 
juries, except  the  courts  of  England 
and  the  common  law,  we  are  in  ad- 
vance of  any  other  system  known  to 
history.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  probably  reached  its 
highest  excellence  in  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, whose  volumes  of  digests  and 
pandects,  as  they  are  called,  even  now 
constitute  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.  But  the  decisions 
of  the  Roman  Courts,  both  of  law  and 
fact,  were  made  by  a  single  Index  or 
Pretor.  As  a  striking  contrast,  in  the 
Republic  of  Athens, Pericles,  the  most 
illustrious  Statesman  who  gave  laws 
to  the  people,  provided  ten  tribunals, 
each  composed  of  600  judges,  who 
heard  and  decided  between  the  parties. 
In  such  a  body,  passion  and  party  prej- 
udice would  carry  the  day,  and  no  su- 
perior power  existed  to  remedy  the 
evil.    These  courts  have  indeed  left 


us  no  such  monuments  of  judicial, in- 
vestigations and  learning  as  thatbodv 
of  Roman  vjurisprudence,  which  has 
so  greatly  influenced  the  people  of  the 
Continent,  and  even  modified  the  com- 
mon law.  But  in  the  encomium  upon 
these  courts  the  popular  historian, 
George  Grote,  says  of  them,  "In  diffus- 
ing respect  for  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion, in  giving  to  every  citizen  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  enforcing  the  former 
and  maintaining  the  latter,  in  impart- 
ing a  sentiment  of  dignity  to  small 
and  poor  men,  through  the  discharge 
of  a  function  exalted  as  well  as  use- 
ful, in  calling  forth  the  patriotic  sym- 
pathies and  exercising  the  mental  ca- 
pacities of  every  individual,  all  these 
effects  were  produced  in  a  higher  de- 
gree by  the  dikasteries  of  Athens,  than 
could  be  the  case  in  English  or  Amer- 
ican courts." 

Let  me  turn  attention  to  the  organ? 
ization,  or  more  particularly  to  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  courts  in 
the  Fire  Lands  territory,  from  1815 
when  the  first  court  was  organized  to 
the  year  1851  when  a  change  was  made. 
Three  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  were  elected  by  the 
Legislature  from  among  the  people  of 
the  county,  who  held  their  office  for 
the  term  of  seven  years. 

Fifteen  persons  from  the  jurors  se- 
lected by  trustees  of  townships  were 
summoned  at  every  term  of  the  court 
to  inquire  into  offences  committed 
against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
State,  and  twelve  or  more  to  serve  as 
jurors,  to  find  the  facts  which  might 
be  in  issue  between  any  litigants.  Be- 
sides the  judges  and  jurors,  witnesses 
were  required  to  be  in  attendance  and 
often  whole  neighborhoods  either  from 
compulsion  or  curiosity  were  present, 
to  watch  with  vigilance  and  with  in- 
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telligence,  the  conduct  of  every  func- 
tionary, and  to  drink  in  with  eager 
eyes  and  ears  the  knowledge  of  private 
and  public  rights  and  liabilities  which 
these  judicial  contests  and  scenes  were 
calculated  to  impart. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  to 
which  appeals  in  questions  of  fact  or 
writs  of  error  in  matters  of  law  were 
carried,  held  its  sessions  once  in  each 
year  in  the  county.  Here  jurors  and 
witnesses  were  again  summoned  and 
questions  of  law,  as  well  as  fact  which 
had  given  rise  to  excited  contests, 
were  here  renewed,  and  before  this 
higher  tribunal  received  ■  their  final 
solution. 

The  names  of  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  who  have  held  that  court 
at  different  times  within  the  limits  of 
this  territory,  are  as  follows  :  Calvin 
Pease,  John  McLean,  Jacob  Burnet, 
Charles  R.  Sherman,  Peter  Hitchcock, 
Gustavus  Swan,  Reuben  Wood,  John 
C.  Wright,  Joshua  Collett,  Ebenezer 
Lane,  Fredrick  Grimki,  Matthew 
Burchard,  Nathaniel  C.  Reid,  Rufus 
P.  Spaulding,  Wm.  B.  Caldwell,  Ed- 
ward Avery  and  R.  P.  Ranney. 

The  presiding  judges  who  have  been 
commissioned  and  have  held  places  on 
the  bench  of  the  courts  of  Huron  and 
Erie  counties,  are  as  follows  :  George 
Tod,  Ebenezer  Lane,  David  Higgins, 
Ozias  Bowen,  M.  H.  Tilden  and  Eben- 
ezer B.  Sadler.  Three  of  these,  viz  : 
Judges  Lane,  Higgins  and  Sadler,  were 
attorneys  resident  upon  the  territory 
at  the  time  of  their  election.  The  oth- 
ers were  attorneys  resident  in  other 
counties  of  the  district. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  I  am  furnished  with  the  follow- 
ing lists  of  associate  judges  who  have 
been  commissioned  and  occupied  seats 
upon  the  Common  Pleas  Bench  in  the 


respective  counties  of  Huron  and  Erie 

HURON  COUNTY. 

1815, Jabez  Wright 

11     Stephen  Meeker 

"     Josiah  Strong 

1818, Ezra  Sprague 

1821,  January  20, Timothy  Baker 

1823,  January  24,  Robert  S.  Southgate 

"     December  31 Ezra  Sprague 

1828,  January  28, .  .Timothy  Baker 

1830,  February  20,.. .  .Fred  W.  Fowler 
1832,  February  6, John  Turk 

1834,  October  G, Morris  Jackson 

1835,  January  26, Timothy  Baker 

"    January  26, Moses  Farewell 

1837,  February  18,  Benjamin  Summers 

1838,  March  17, G.  W.  Choate 

1842,  January  22, Samuel  Reed 

"     January  22, Albert  G.  Sutton 

1843,  February  17, Frederick  Sears 

"    February  17, Ezra  Stewart 

1848,  January  5, Fred  Wickham 

1850,  March  6, Samuel  Foot 

"    March  6, Seth  C.  Parker 

ERIE  COUNTY. 

1838,  March  17, Moses  Farewell 

"    March  17, Nathan  Strong 

"    March  17, Harvey  W.  Fowler 

1845,  March  17, josiah  Tracy 

1846,  January  24, Chas.  Standart 

1848,  January  13,.. .  .Zalmuna  Phillips 

"    January  31, John  M.  Tubbs 

1851,  February  20,  Samuel  B.  Caldwell 
There  were  twenty-seven  associate 

judges  who  occupied  the  bench  for  ir- 
regular periods  of  time  between  the 
years  1815  and  1851.  The  longest  con- 
tinued term  was  that  of  Timothy  Ba- 
ker, who  served  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  declined  a  re-election.  The 
list  presents  an  array  of  names,  unex- 
ceptional in  all  the  walks  and  deport- 
ment of  life,  all  of  them  educated  in 
the  business,  with  capacity,  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge  equal  to  the 
ranks  of  any  classes  of  men,  they  be- 
came necessarily  students  of  the  sci- 
ence of  the  law.  During  that  period, 
probate  and  testamentary  matters  and 
multitudes  of  questions  growing  out 
of  those    relations    became    familiar 
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principles  to  these  judges,  not  only  in 
these  questions  but  in  other  legal 
questions,  and  in  the  practice  of  the 
courts,  they  became  experts.  In  the 
course  of  my  practice  in  these  courts, 
I  have  known  some  of  them  to  render 
decisions  upon  questions  of  law,  and 
give  charges  to  the  jury  in  the  box, 
clear,  lucid,  and  satisfactory  to  the 
litigants  and  their  attorneys.  These 
judges  living  with  the  people  become 
themselves  students  first,  then  teach- 
ers, advisers  and  arbitrators,  and  in 
the  highest  degree  educated. 

The  power  and  responsibility  and 
secret  service  of  the  Grand  Jury  is  an- 
other source  of  teaching  the  principles 
of  law,  especially  that  which  relates 
to  crimes  and  offences.  In  the  mon- 
archical system  where  the  crown  ap- 
points its  jury  such  a  power  would  be 
very  dangerous.  In  a  republic  where 
obedience  to  law  is  the  only  guarantee 
of  order,  this  power  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  its  citizens  makes  them  vigi- 
lant and  is  most  beneficent  in  its  op- 
eration. 

Inasmuch  as  no  man  can  be  present- 
ed without  the  assent  of  at  least 
twelve  of  his  peers,  every  citizen  guilt- 
less of  offense,  may  rest  in  security. 
He  may  rely  upon  the  solemn  oaths  of 
his  neighbors,— he  may  be  sure  of  im- 
partial inquiry  before  he  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public  as  an  offender. 
The  members  of  this  tribunal  recog- 
nize the  individual  security  of  every 
citizen,  not  only  as  against  the  crim- 
inal offender  but  as  against  unwar- 
ranted accusations.  They  are  necess- 
arily in  some  respect  in  place  of  mag- 
istrates and  judges  of  crimes;  now 
there  must  arise  in  such  investigation 
not  only  knowledge  of  what  are  crim- 
inal laws,  but  solemn  thought, inquiry 


and  the  dignity    and  importance  of 
public  and  private  rights. 

The  feature  in  our  practical  juris- 
prudence of  largest  public  importance 
is  what  is  known  as  the  Traverse  or 
trial  Jury.  This  body  is  drawn  from 
the  list  sent  in  at  each  annual  election 
by  the  trustees  of  townships  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Grand  Jury  is  se- 
lected. Twelve  men  at  least,  some- 
times a  much  larger  number  are  re- 
quired to  be  in  attendance  at  each 
term  of  court  for  the  trial  of  issues  of 
fact.  No  other  qualification  is  necess- 
ary than  that  these  persons  should  be 
electors  in  their  respective  townships. 
In  the  experience  of  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  practice  in  the  Tire  Lands 
district,  I  have  known  many  of  these 
bodies  and  have  almost  uniformly 
found  that  the  jurors  sent  up  to  the 
courts  have  been  of  the  most  prudent, 
intelligent,  and  wise  men  of  their  re- 
spective townships.  Seldom  have  il- 
literate or  unworthy  men  been  found 
among  these  classes.  The  right  of  a 
peremptory  challenge  on  the  part  of 
each  party  litigant,  is  sufficient  gener- 
ally to  winnow  from  the  jury  box  the 
really  unworthy,  who  may  happen  to 
be  placed  there.  And  what  a  school 
has  the  jury  trial  been  to  the  men 
obliged  to  do  duty  there  !  What  a 
school  for  patience  !  What  a  school 
for  the  subjection  of  passion,  feeling, 
resentment,  and  hasty  conclusions  ! 
What  a  school  for  reflection,  analysis 
of  human  conduct,  penetration  to  the 
secret  motives  and  influences  of  men  ! 

Before  this  tribunal  witnesses  are 
examined  with  all  the  tests  for  draw- 
ing out  the  truth  of  the  case,  which 
the  experience  and  ingenuity  of  men 
can  produce,  who  are  trained  to  the 
work  and  stimulated  by  all  the  mo- 
tives which  success  or  defeat  can  in- 
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spire,  and  by  the  prejudice  or  convic- 
tion of  falsehood  or  deceit  in  the  wit- 
ness.    . 

They  listen  to  the  anxious,  earnest 
advocate,  they  are  excited  with  fervid 
oratory,  with  declamation  and  with 
bitter  irony  and  invective.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  honest  cold  logic  of  candor 
and  confidence ;  sometimes  the  art  and 
trick  of  the  demagogue.  They  are  men, 
and  moved  with  the  same  impulses  as 
other  men,  not  seldom  carried  away 
with  the  real  or  apparent  injustice  of 
the  case  or  with  the  desire  to  do  equi- 
ty, they  will  rush  to  an  inconsiderate 
verdict.  But  generally  they  turn  with 
reverence  to  the  impartial  judge  who 
from  the  bench  lays  down  in  simple 
and  plain  terms,  the  principles  of  right, 
which  are  applicable  to  the  case,  and 
these  form  the  subject  of  their  inquiry 
and  deliberation. 

The  magnitude  of  the  responsibility 
which  is  thrown  upon  the  jury,  is  it- 
self almost  overwhelming.  The  life 
of  a  human  being  may  be  trembling  in 
the  balance,  often  the  liberty  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  the  pangs  of  irretriev- 
able disgrace,  the  desolations  of  brok- 
en and  dishonored  hearths  and  homes, 
await  their  solemn  verdicts.  Some- 
times the  rights  of  property,  wealth 
amounting  to  many  times  the  aggre- 
gate wealth  of  the  whole  array,  rais- 
ing one  to  affluence  or  condemning  an- 
other to  hopeless  poverty  rests  upon 
their  return. 

A  whole  community  sometimes 
waits  with  breathless  interest  the  ac- 
tion of  these  twelve  men.  They  stand, 
themselves  at  the  bar  of  public  opin- 
ion. The  issue  which  for  days  or 
weeks  was  before  them  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  more  extended,  interest- 
ed, vigilant  jury  of  the  whole  country 
who  have  scanned  the  testimony  and 


are  prepared  to  condemn  or  acquit. 
The  gauntlet  of  public  opinion  they 
can  not  escape. 

In  the  Grecian  tribunals  of  600,  the 
responsibility  was  lost  amid  the  mul- 
titude. But  the  twelve  men  in  our 
courts  who  have  decided  the  one  way 
or  another,  may  be  paraded  in  the 
newspaper  or  more  likely  be  in  the 
mouths  of  the  multitude,  the  objects 
of  praise  on  the  one  hand,  or  scorn 
and  derision  on  the  other. 

The  eminent  statesman  and  lawyer, 
Edward  Livingston,  in  the  preface  of 
his  Penal  Code  for  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana, a  work  which  Judge  Story  pro- 
nounces of  singular  acuteness  and 
precision,  in  a  panegyric  which  he 
makes  of  a  jury  trial,  has  the  follow- 
ing :  "Another  advantage  of  render- 
ing this  mode  of  trial  obligatory,  is, 
that  it  diffuses  the  most  valuable  in- 
formation among  every  rank  of  citi- 
zens ;  it  is  a  school  of  which  every  jury- 
that  is  impanelled  is  a  separate  class, 
where  the  dictates  of  the  law  and  the 
consequences  of  disobedience  are  prac- 
tically taught.  The  frequent  exercise 
of  their  important  functions,  more- 
over, gives  a  sense  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect,  not  only  becoming  the  charac- 
ter of  a  free  citizen,  but  adds  to  his 
private  happiness.  Every  time  he  is 
called  to  act  in  this  capacity  he  must 
feel  that  though  placed  in  the  hum- 
blest station,  he  is  yet  the  guardian  of 
the  life,  the  liberty,  the  reputation  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  against  injustice 
and  oppression,  and  that  while  his 
plain  understanding  has  been  found 
the  best  refuge  for  innocence,  his  in- 
corruptible integrity  is  pronounced  a 
sure  pledge  that  guilt  will  not  escape. 
A  State  whose  most  obscure  citizens 
are  thus  individually  elevated  to  per- 
form these  august  functions,  who  are 
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alternately  the  defenders  of  the  injur- 
ed, the  dread  of  the  guilty,  the  vigil- 
ant guardians  of  the  Constitution, 
without  whose  consent  no  punishment 
can  be  inflicted,  no  disgrace  incurred, 
who  can  by  their  voice  arrest  the  blow 
of  oppression  and  direct  the  hand 
where  to  strike,  such  a  State  can  nev- 
er sink  into  oppression." 

In  the  same  strain  the  author  I 
have  before  quoted,  Mr.  Grote  says  : 
"That  before  the  dikastery  of  Athens, 
a  delinquent  indicted  for  a  State  of- 
fence, having  only  a  private  accused 
to  contend  against,  with  equal  power 
of  summoning  witnesses,  and  procur- 
ing friends  to  speak  for  him,  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  fair  trial  than 
anywhere  except  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  better  than  he 
would  have  had  in  England  down  to 
the  17th  Century." 

He  further  says  :  "But  whatever 
may  have  been  their  defects  as  judi- 
cial instruments,  as  a  stimulus  to 
thought  and  speech  their  efficacy  was 
unparalleled  in  Athenian  society." 

"The  public  and  frequent  dikaster- 
ies,  constituted  by  Pericles,  opened  to 
the  Athenian  mind  precisely  that  ca- 
reer of  improvement  which  was  best 
suited  to  its  natural  aptitude  :  they 
were  essential  to  the  development  of 
that  demand,  out  of  which  grew  not 
only  Grecian  oratory,  but  also  the 
speculative,  moral  and  political  phi- 
losophy, and  the  didactic  analysis  of 
rhetoric  and  grammar,  which  long 
survived  after  Grecian  creative  genius 
had  passed  away." 

I  am  tempted  even  at  the  risk  of  be- 
ing tedious  to  give  one  more  illustra- 
tion of  my  theme  from  the  ablest  and 
fairest  of  all  foreign  critics  who  have 
written  upon  the  institutions  of  this 
llepublic.    M.  I)e  Tocqueville  in  his 


able  and  philosophical  work  Democra- 
cy in  America,  on  the  subject  of  the 
jury  system  of  the  country  says  :  "The 
jury,  especially  the  civil  jury,  serves 
to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  a 
country  with  a  part  of  the  qualities  of 
a  judge.  It  spreads  among  all  classes 
a  respect  for  the  decisions  of  the  law ; 
it  teaches  them  the  practice  of  equita- 
ble dealing.  Each  man  in  judging  his 
neighbor  thinks  that  he  may  be  judg- 
ed in  his  turn.  It  teaches  every  man 
not  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
attaching  to  his  own  acts,  and  this 
gives  a  manly  character,  without 
which  there  is  no  political  virtue.  It 
clothes  every  citizen  with  a  kind  of 
magisterial  office;  it  makes  all  feel 
that  they  have  duties  to  fulfil  towards 
society  and  that  they  take  part  in  its 
government;  it  forces  men  to  occupy 
themselves  with  something  else  than 
their  own  affairs,  and  thus  combats 
that  individual  selfishness  which  is, 
as  it  were,  the  rust  of  society. 

"But  moreover,"  says  this  statesman 
and  philosopher,  "it  is  one  great  in- 
strument for  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  is  its  greatest  advantage. 
It  is  a  school  in  which  admission  is 
free  and  always  open,  which  each  ju- 
ror enters  to  be  instructed  in  his  legal 
rights,  when  he  engages  in  daily  com- 
munication with  the  most  accomplish- 
ed and  enlightened  of  the  upper  class- 
es, where  the  laws  are  taught  him  in 
a  practical  manner,  and  are  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  his  apprehension 
by  the  efforts  of  the  advocates,  the  in- 
struction of  the  Judge  and  the  very 
passions  of  the  parties  in  the  cause." 
Hence  says  De  Toequeville,  "I  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means 
that  society  can  employ  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses." 

I  have  thus  my  fellow  citizens  en- 
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<leavored  to  glean  out  of  the  past  his- 
tory of  your  favored  land  some  of  the 
-elements  and  circumstances  which 
have  contributed  to  your  present 
greatness,  your  peace,  your  culture, 
your  wealth.  What  colony,  what 
State,  can  show  such  marvellous  and 
undisturbed  prosperity,  such  order, 
such  refinement,  such  education,  as 
characterizes  the  Fire  Lands  of  the 
Connecticut  Western  Keserve.  While 
I  recognize  gratefully  all  human- 
itarian and  religious  influences  I  place 
foremost  among  the  agencies  that 
have  produced  this  result,  your  Judi- 
cial tribunals  and  their  Jurisprudence. 
They  have  ever  been  near  to  protect 
your  dearest  interests  from  the  very 
moment  they  had  an  existence  upon 
this  soil.  They  have  been  your  pro- 
tection, your  teachers,  your  guides. 
With  paternal  tenderness  their  arms 
have  surrounded,  but  have  laid  no 
burden  upon  you.  With  sleepless 
watch  and  vigil  they  have  hovered 
about  you  by  day  and  by  night.  In- 
sensibly you  have  been  leaning  upon 
them  for  support.  There  is  a  debt  of 
gratitude  continually  due  for  thisever 
present  protecting  power. 

While  the  Judicial  tribunals   shall 


preserve  their  purity  and  their  inde- 
pendence, no  political  convulsion,  no 
tumult  of  people,  no  change  of  govern- 
ment, or  dynasty,  can  take  from  you 
the  right  to  life,  liberty,  property,  and 
the  means  of  protecting  and  defending 
them,  which  are  your  inalienable 
rights.  . 

Bearing  always  in  mind,  that  these 
tribunals,  their  officers,  judges  and  ju- 
rors are  4rawn  from  the  people,  that 
the  child  of  the  poorest  and  obscurest 
may  hoM  in  his  hands  in  some  way 
the  disposition  of  these  inalienable 
rights,  with  what  watchful  care 
should  public  and  private  virtue  be 
fostered,  how  thoroughly  should  edu- 
cation be  diffused  among  the  people, 
how  deeply  engraved  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  should  be  the  doctrines  and 
sanctions  of  religion  !  The  stream  will 
be  no  purer  than  are  the  fountains 
from  which  it  proceeds.  Public  virtue 
will  produce  pure  and  faithful,  and 
honest  public  servants.  An  ignorant, 
depraved  and  dissolute  society,  will 
send  forth  dishonest  and  corrupt  pub- 
lic servants — 

Eternal  Vigilance  is  the  Price 
or  Liberty. 
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BY  I.  F.  MACK,  ESQ.,  OF  SANDUSKY,  O. 


PRELUDE. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  to  intro- 
duce an  address  on  any  subject  with  a 
prelude.  It  may  be  that  this  fashion 
was  copied  from  the  great  English 
poet  the  products  of  whose  genius 
have  for  so  many  years  delighted 
thoughtful  men.  Three  years  ago  a 
Boston  lecturer  adopted  it,  and  it  will 
be  now  a  reasonable  excuse  for  intro- 
ducing the  address  I  have  to  offer 
with  a  few  thoughts  on  common  hon- 
esty in  modern  politics.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  and  will  read  to  you  a  letter  I 
lately  received  from  the  editor  of  a 
weekly  paper  published  in  Ohio,  but  I 
am  happy  to  say  not  on  the  Fire  Lands 
of  the  Western  Keserve.  As  an  act  of 
courtesy  I  omit  names  and  places  in 
reading  this  letter,  and  only  remark 
that  it  is  an  appeal  to  me  as  editor  of 
a  public  journal  to  advocate  the  nom- 
ination by  a  State  Convention  for  a 
prominent  State  office  of  a  man  I  nev- 
er saw,  of  whom  I  know  nothing,  and 
whose  nomination  and  election  for 
aught  I  know  might  be  a  serious  ca- 
lamity to  the  public.  In  this  letter  I 
am  asked,  for  the  small  fee  of  two 
dollars,  the  amount  enclosed,  to  "puff," 


(that  is  the  word  used)  a  man  I  know 
nothing  a"bout.  Should  I  pocket  the 
two  dollars  and  do  the  work  required? 
It  would  be  an  easy  job  to  do  so.  The 
usual  form  of  puffery  would  be  satis- 
factory, and  the  two  dollars  would  be 
mine.  Is  it  not  about  time  to  put  an 
end  to  this  form  of  dishonesty  in  poli- 
tics ?  The  public  journal  is  only  val- 
uable to  you  and  to  me  as  it  speaks 
the  truth,  as  it  reflects  public  opinion,, 
as  it  acts  independently.  If  it  can  be 
bought  as  we  buy  wheat  and  corn,  su- 
gar and  coffee,  then  it  ceases  to  be  of 
the  slightest  value.  If  the  editors  of 
our  newspapers  are  to  "puff"  men  sole- 
ly for  a  money  fee,  if  their  editorial 
opinions  are  to  become  mere  mer- 
chandise, if  any  candidate  can  secure 
their  good  will  for  money,  what  assur- 
ance have  we  that  bad  men  will  not 
be  nominated  and  elected  to  office  ? 
There  is  a  popular  notion  that  news- 
paper men  can  be  bought,  that  their 
opinions  of  men  and  measures  are  in 
the  market,  that  the  highest  bidder 
can  buy  their  influence,  that  a  fee- 
will  secure  their  support  for  office. 
Let  a  protest  be  here  and  now  entered 
against  this  theory.    It  is  not  true.  It 
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may  be,  as  an  exception  that  a  piece 
-of  gold  can  buy  political  or  social 
standing  in  the  public  prints,  but  the 
exception  only  strengthens  the  rule 
that  our  newspaper  men  are  too  inde- 
pendent to  barter  their  opinions  for 
money.  And  a  great  change  for  the 
better  has  been  introduced  into  the 
management  of  the  press  within  the 
past  dozen  years,  and  this  change  is 
making  rapid  progress  until  I  confi- 
dently believe  that  the  time  will  come 
when  no  reputable  journalist  will  con- 
sent to  speak  either  well  or  ill  of  any 
man  for  money.  What  we  need  now 
is  less  trade  and  barter  in  politics,  and 
more  common  honesty  and  self  respect 
among  office  holders  and  office  seekers. 
The  press  has  the  power  to  enforce 
the  popular  demand,  and  it  should 
not,  through  fear  or  favor,  hesitate  to 
oppose  any  man  seeking  its  support 
by  offers  of  money  or  patronage.  If 
we  cannot  have  an  independent  and 
honest  press,  we  need  not  expect  hon- 
esty in  public  office. 

And  while  the  press  owes  this  duty 
to  the  public,  the  people  themselves 
are  bound  to  insist  on  its  fulfillment. 
We  have  at  every  election  evidences 
of  the  corrupt  use  of  money  to  influ- 
ence voters,  debauch  the  public  con- 
science, and  destroy  the  value  of  free 
suffrage.  It  has  come  to  this  that  no 
poor  man  need  attempt  to  run  for  of- 
fice in  close  districts.  If  he  does  he  is 
sure  to  be  defeated.  He  may  have 
talents,  may  have  fitness,  may  be  rec- 
ognized as  every  way  worthy  of  the 
honor,  but  if  he  lacks  money  and  a 
willingness  to  use  it,  he  stands  no 
show  whatever  of  success  at  the  polls. 
If  you  who  are  poor  men  doubt  it,  try 
it  yourselves.  A  thousand  dollars 
shrewdly  used  in  a  contest  in  my  own 
city  will  turn  it  one  way  or  the  other 


The  demoralization  will  be  complete. 
What  have  we  not  seen  in  our  own 
section  within  the  past  dozen  years  ? 
In  every  locality  we  have  a  floating 
vote  that  is  in  the  open  market  and 
the  highest  bidder  takes  the  spoils.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  within  a  dozen 
years  in  this  Congressional  district 
more  than  thirty  thousand  dollars,  a 
dollar  to  a  voter,  were  used  in  a  single 
contest.  Is  there  to  be  no  end  to  the 
commission  of  this  crime  against  hon- 
est voters  ?  Are  poor  and  worthy 
men  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing us  by  the  corrupt  use  of  money  ? 
Is  suffrage  a  humbug  ?  Cannot  hon- 
est men  and  an  honest  press  call  a  halt 
and  demand  a  reform  ? 

WALTER   F.   STONE,  WM.   G.    LANE,   JO- 
SEPH M.  ItOOT,  AND  COOPER  K. 
WATSON. 

I  come  now  to  the  subject  proper  of 
my  address  before  your  Society.  With- 
in a  period  of  eight  years  the  Fire 
Lands  have  lost  four  well  known 
members  of  the  bar  of  Sandusky.  Two 
of  them  had  reached  old  age  and  two 
of  them  had  barely  passed  middle  life 
when  they  died.  Walter  F.  Stone  was 
the  first  to  go.  He  was  soon  followed 
by  Wm.  G.  Lane,  who  had  succeeded 
him  as  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  Erie  county.  Then  Joseph 
M.  Root  died ;  and  last,  but  a  year  ago, 
Cooper  K.  Watson,  who  had  succeed- 
ed Judge  Lane  on  the  bench,  was  call- 
ed away.  I  have  selected  these  four 
lawyers  as  types  of  pioneer  life.  I 
knew  them  personally,  and  my  rela- 
tions with  them  were  always  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  friendly  nature. 
Permit  me  first  to  give  brief  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  them  and  then  a  short 
analysis  of  the  character  of  each  of 
these  celebrated  men  and  pioneers. 
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Walter  Freeman  Stone  was  born  in 
Strongsville,  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio, 
on  the  18th  of  November,  1822,  his 
parents  who  were  Vermonters,  having 
settled  there  at  an  early  clay.    His 
boyhood  was  spent  at  school,  princi- 
pally   at    Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania, 
where  he  commenced  the    study    of 
law.     On  attaining  his  majority  he 
entered  a  law  office  at  Cleveland,  and, 
after  a  year's  study,  in  1845  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  that  city.   In  1846 
he  went  to  Sandusky  and  opened  an 
office  in  connection  with  A.  W.  Hen- 
dry.   He  continued  to  practice,  up  to 
fall  of  1865,   when    he    was    elected 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  was  re-elected   in   1870,  serving 
as  such  until  the  fall  of  1872,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Wm,  H. 
West.    In  1873  he  was  elected  by  the 
people  for  the  term,  and  continued  to 
serve  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
up  to  the  day  of  the  Kepublican  State 
Convention  in  August,  1874,  when  ill 
health  compelled  him  to  resign.    Hop- 
ing to  prolong  his  life  by  a  change  of 
climate,  he  went  to  California  soon 
after  the  October  election,  but  failed 
to  find  the  relief  he  had  anticipated 
and    gradually    declined  until  death 
came  to  end  his  sufferings  on  Wednes- 
day, December  23d,  1874.  While  in  the 
practice  of  law  at  Sandusky  he  was 
repeatedly  called  on  to  occupy  local 
places^of  trust  and  responsibility,  and 
served  for  several  years  on  the  Board 
of  Education.  He  was  married  to  Cor- 
delia A.  Hitchcock,  then  a  resident  of 
Sandusky,  in   1851.    His  widow  still 
resides  at  Sandusky,  and  also  his  three 
children,  two  daughters  and  a  son. 


BIOGRAPHY   OF   WM.  G.  LANE. 

Wm.  Griswold  Lane,  was  born  at 
Norwalk,  6uron  county,  on  the  12th 
day    of   February,  1824.    His  father 
was  a  noted  man  in  his  time,  as  a  law- 
yer and  jurist,  and  ranked  high  in  his 
profession.  Wm.  G.  was  sent  to  a  boy's 
school  at    Middletown,    Connecticut, 
when  twelve  years  of  age,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  college.    One  of  his  school 
fellows    at    Middletown    was  E.  B. 
Hayes,  since  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  personally  well  known  to 
the  people  of  the  Fire  Lands.    At  fif- 
teen years  of  age  Mr.  Lane  was  ma- 
triculated at  Yale  where  he  graduated 
in  1844.    Thence  he  went  to  the  Harv- 
ard law  school,  where  he  remained  one 
year.    While  he  was  at  Yale  his  par- 
ents moved  to  Sandusky,  and  the  lad 
remained   at  home  for  a  year  after 
leaving  Harvard.  In  1846  he  was  sent 
to  Germany)  and  there  studied  law  a 
year  at  Berlin.    On  his  return  from 
Germany  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
and  became  associated  with  his  fath- 
er in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  the 
firm  being  known  as  E.  Lane  &  Son. 
Subsequently  Walter  F.  Stone  became 
a  member  of  the  firm.    His  father  was 
soon  thereafter  elected  to  the  Supreme 
bench.  Wm.  G.  Lane  continued  in  the 
practice  of  law  until  in  1873,  when  he 
was    elected    to    succeed    Walter    F. 
Stone  as  Judge  of  Common  Pleas. 

He  died  after  a  lingering  illness  on 
the  28th  of  October,  1877,  aged  52 
years,  8  months  and  16  days,  leaving  a 
wife  and  four  children. 

MR.  ROOT'S   BIOGRAPHY. 

Joseph  M.  Root  was  born  in  Cayuga 
county,  New  York,  October  10th,  1807, 
and  died  at  Sandusky,  April'7th,  1879. 
He  became  a  resident  of  Huron  coun- 
ty in  1829.    In  1840  he  was  elected  to 
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the  State  Senate,  and  served  one  term. 
In  1844  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
again  in  1846  and  again  in  1848.  In 
1852  he  abandoned  the  Whig  party 
and  supported  John  P.  Hale,  the  can- 
didate of  the  Liberty  party,  for  Presi- 
dent. He  was  in  at  the  organization 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  was  a 
Lincoln  elector  in  1860.  President 
Lincoln  appointed  him  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Ohio,  from  which  position  he  was  re- 
moved by  President  Johnson.  In  1869 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
from  this  district,  the  district  in  that 
year  having  two  representatives  in 
that  body.  In  1873  he  accepted  the 
Democratic  nomination  in  Erie  coun- 
ty for  Member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  was  elected  over  A. 
W.  Hendry,  the  Republican  candidate. 
He  opposed  the  constitution  finally 
submitted  by  the  Convention  to  the 
people,  and  was  greatly  pleased  when 
it  was  rejected  at  the  polls.  In  1875 
he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Probate  Judge  of  Erie  county  and  was 
defeated  by  E.  M.  Culver.  His  wife 
and  one  daughter  died  before  him,  and 
he  left  four  children,  all  daughters, 
one  of  them  the  wife  of  Chas.  W. 
Dyer,  the  Judge  of  the  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Wisconsin. 

MR.  WATSON'S  BIOGRAPHY. 

Cooper  K.  Watson  was  born  in  Jef- 
ferson county,  Kentucky,  June  18th, 
1810.  In  boyhood  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  tailor,  and  having  served  his 
time,  started  in  business  for  himself. 
He  had  a  natural  love  of  books  and 
soon  abandoned  his  needle  to  study 
law,  and  when  23  years  of  age  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Four  years  he  served  as  Prosecuting 
Attorney  of  Marion  county.  When  his 


service  there  expired  he  moved  to  Fre- 
mont, where  he  practiced  his  profes- 
sion eight  years.  In  1850  he  moved  to 
Tiffin,  and  in  1854  he  was  elected  as  a 
Free  Soiler  to  Congress,  tie  was  not 
re-elected  and  again  returned  to  the 
practice  of  the  law.  fn  1870  he  made 
Norwalk  his  home,  where  he  resided 
until  1874,  when  he  went  to  Sandusky. 
On  the  retirement  of  Judge  Lane 
from  the  Common  Pleas  bench  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Hayes  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  and  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority  at  the  following  elec- 
tion, running  ahead  of  his  ticket  in 
every  county  of  the  district. 

In  1836  he  married  Caroline  S.  Dur- 
kee,  of  Zanesville,  who  still  survives. 
He  left  four  children,  three  daughters 
and  one  son. 

MR.  STONE'S   CHARACTER. 

The  most  even  character  of  the  four 
under  discussion  was  that  of  Walter 
F.  Stone.  There  was  a  gentleness  that 
was  almost  feminine  in  his  disposi- 
tion, and  that  trait  developed  as  he 
advanced  in  years.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man always,  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  as  well  as  social  life.  Al- 
ways a  kind  husband  and  father; nev- 
er given  to  ill-will  towards  even  his 
opponents;  scrupulously  attentive  to 
the  requirements  of  polite  society ; 
modest  and  unassuming  in  his  bear- 
ing, Mr.  Stone  came  nearer  being  a 
model  man  than  we  often  meet.  He 
was  a  safe  lawyer ;  not  given  to  stir- 
ring up  strife  for  the  sake  of  a  fee, 
and  when  called  to  the  bench  he  prov- 
ed a  just  judge.  If  he  lacked  in  any- 
thing it  was  positiveness  and  aggres- 
sive force.  If  nature  had  injected  in- 
to him  a  trace  of  Joseph  M.  Root's 
combativeness,  Mr.  Stone  would  have 
been  the  gainer,  and  Mr.  Root  would 
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have  been  benefitted  by  the  change. 
His  death  was  a  serious  loss  to  the 
bench.  He  had  reached  the  acme  of 
his  ambition  when  on  the  Supreme 
bench,  and  he  was  well  fitted  for  the 
place.  He  was  an  indifferent  politi- 
cian, and  what  was  done  for  him  was 
accomplished  by  those  who  apprecia- 
ted his  worth  and  knew  that  he  would 
do  honor  to  their  judgment.  Unlike 
Mr.  Koot,  he  was  a  man  of  peace,  and 
in  the  stirring  times  when  Mr.  Root 
was  in  Congress  Mr.  Stone  would 
have  been  out  of  place  in  the  House 
©f  Representatives. 

MR.  LANE'S  CHARACTER. 

What  a  combination  of  diffidence, 
mental  strength,  fidelity  to  the  highest 
duty,  patience  and  courage  we  had  in 
Wm.  G.Lane.  His  diffidence  amount- 
ed to  well  nigh  a  doubt  of  his  own 
ability  to  accomplish  results  his 
friends  knew  he  could  accomplish 
without  serious  effort.  If  there  is  any 
significance  in  bumpology,  there  could 
have  been  no  bump  of  self-esteem  on 
Mr.  Lane's  head;  and  the  phrenolo- 
gists tell  us  that  a  certain  portion  of 
self-esteem  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
success  in  this  world.  One  of  the 
brightest  traits  in  his  character  was 
his  sincerity,  coupled  with  unques- 
tioned purity  of  thought  and  feeling. 
The  evil  there  is  in  this  world  was 
unknown  to  him,  and  he  probably 
never  realized  how  vile  men  can  be 
and  how  vile  many  of  his  acquamtan- 
«es  were.  He  had  patience,  as  was 
shown  during  his  many  months  of 
physical  suffering,  and  he  had  cour- 
age, too,  not  the  courage  that  nerves  a 
man  to  fight  with  his  fists,  nor  the 
eourage  that  prompted  men  to  face 
the  cannon's  mouth,  but  the  courage 
to  do  right   under  all  circumstances. 


Of  his  mental  strength  I  have  heard 
but  one  topinion,  and  those  intimate 
with  him  ascribed  to  him  talents  of 
the  highest  order. 

The  practice  of  the  law  in  this  coun- 
try makes  the  practitioner  an  attorney, 
an  advocate  and  a  counsellor  all  in 
one.  Mr.  Lane  was  not  an  advocate, 
nor  a  lawyer  as  that  term  is  under- 
stood in  the  English  courts.  He  was 
fitted  by  habit,  training,  taste  and 
mental  ability  to  be  a  counsellor.  Had 
he  taken  to  the  church  as  a  profession 
he  would  not  have  been  at  home  in 
the  pulpit,  but  in  the  lecture  room  or 
the  theological  seminary.  Had  he  en- 
gaged in  trade,  he  could  not  have  sold 
dry  goods  or  hardware.  He  would 
have  drifted  naturally  into  the  inner 
counting  room  of  the  establishment  to 
sit  there  and  direct  some  active  part- 
ner or  clerk  what  to  do.  In  the  legal 
profession  he  belonged  in  the  office,  to 
advise  some  talkative  fellow,  some 
cunning  advocate  what  the  law  was, 
how  it  bore  on  the  case,  and  what  re- 
lation it  had  to  the  facts.  He  was, 
without  doubt  the  wisest  counsellor 
we  ever  had  at  our  bar.  Then  he  was 
a  student.  He  absorbed  books  and 
opinions  and  ideas;  he  knew  what 
wise  judges  had  decided;  he  had  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  equities  of 
a  controversy.  As  a  judge  he  was  un- 
surpassed in  civil  suits.  In  criminal 
proceedings  he  leaned  too  much  to 
mercy,  and  was  disposed  to  be  too  len- 
ient with  those  convicted  before  him. 
Mr.  Lane  was  a  son  of  the  Fire  Lands 
and  he  came  of  an  honored  and  hon- 
orable race.  He  was  still  a  young 
man  at  his  death,  and  no  loss  has  been 
more  universally  mourned  by  our  peo- 
ple. 

MR.  ROOT'S  CHARACTER. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Root  was  so 
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peculiar  that  it  is  difficult  to  analyze 
it  and  do  him  justice.  That  he  was 
sincere  in  his  convictions,  honest  in 
his  dealings,  brave  to  a  fault,  is  un- 
questioned. Yet  he  was  not  personal- 
ly loved  by  many  of  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  His  prejudices 
were  too  intense  to  make  him  an 
agreable  social  companion.  To  disa- 
gree with  him  was  to  excite  his  wrath 
and  draw  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse. 
Yet  he  could  be  exceedingly  enter- 
taining when  so  disposed,  and  when 
with  those  who  knew  his  real  worth 
and  appreciated  his  manly  fight  for 
human  rights,  he  was  a  most  satisfac- 
tory companion.  That  he  had  talent 
of  a  high  order  cannot  be  questioned. 
Unfortunately  he  lacked  the  early 
mental  training  that  takes  off  the  edg- 
es, and  labored  all  his  life  under  that 
serious  disadvantage.  Mr.  Root  was 
not  a  great  lawyer.  I  doubt  if  he  could 
be  called  a  safe  lawyer.  He  had  no 
love  for  law  books.  He  trusted  to  his 
instincts,  to  his  power  as  a  talker,  to 
his  ability  to  bulldoze  courts,  juries, 
witnesses  and  opposing  counsel.  He 
was  wholly  unmethodical  in  his  busi- 
ness ways,  and  no  man  can  make  a 
great  success  at  the  bar,  nor  in  any 
profession  or  pursuit  who  lacks  me- 
thodical habits.  Had  he  been  a  close 
student  in  early  life,  had  he  kept  out 
of  politics,  had  he  polished  up,  toned 
down,  and  cultivated  the  amenities,  of 
life,  he  might  have  made  a  great  law- 
yer. But  the  nature  of  the  man  was 
foreign  to  all  that,  and  he  never  at- 
tained distinction  in  the  profession. 
He  would  have  been  entirely  out  of 
place  on  the  bench.  Called  to  decide 
between  conflicting  interests  and  ren- 
der an  impartial  decision,  he  would 
have  taken  sides  before  the  case  had 
been  fairly  presented,  and  the  appeals 


of  counsel  would  have  been  utterly 
useless.  Mr.  Root  should  have  been 
kept  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  had  a  taste  for  the  life  he  led  there, 
He  was  adapted  to  the  work,  and  he 
was  retired  just  as  the  great  war  for 
human  rights  was  being  squarely  be- 
gun. From  1850,  when  he  left  the 
House,  to  1860  was  a  period  in  the 
history  of  legislation  that  called  for 
the  pluck  that  such  men  as  he  possess- 
ed. Jeff.  Davis,  Bob  Toombs  and  their 
fellows  could  not  bluff  Joseph  M. 
Root,  and  I  count  it  a  misfortune,  not 
to  him  alone  but  to  the  cause  for 
which  he  did  such  excellent  work, 
that  he  was  retired  to  private  life. 

In  1854  he  hoped  for  a  return  to  his 
old  place,  and  the  disappointment 
soured  his  after  life  and  brought  out 
more  prominently  his  worse  side. 

It  can  be  said  to  his  credit  that  in 
all  his  long  career,  some  twelve  years 
of  which  were  passed  in  the  public 
service,  he  was  never  accused  of  dis- 
honesty, and  no  scandal  was  fastened 
to  his  good  name.  Slow  that  he  is 
dead  those  of  us  who  knew  him,  even 
those  who  disliked  him,  can  agree  that 
he  possessed  elements  of  greatness, 
that  he  had  a  sturdy,  honest  character, 
and  did  more  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  men  to  do  for  human  rights.  His 
failings,  his  weaknesses,  his  uncon- 
genial ways  we  can  hide  in  the  shadow 
of  his  better  self. 

MR.   WATSON'S   CHARACTER. 

Cooper  K.  Watson  was  a  cordial  hat- 
er of  shams,  and  he  could  consistent- 
ly be.  There  was  no  humbug  in  his 
composition.  He  had  his  weaknesses, 
and  they  were  not,  as  he  knew  him- 
self, excusable,  but  there  was  no  sham 
about  him,  nor  a  shadow  of  dishon- 
esty.   He  never  talked  one  way  and 
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thought  another.  He  could  forgive 
any  failing  rather  than  lack  of  sincer- 
ity, and  if  he  came  in  contact  with 
shams  in  public  life  or  at  the.  bar,  his 
explosions  of  wratn  were  sublime.  In 
his  ordinary  intercourse  with  his 
neighbors  and  friends  he  was  uniform- 
ly gentle,  polite  and  interesting. 

He  possessed  legal  ability  of  the 
highest  order.  Kufus  P.  Kanney,  to- 
day the  ablest  lawyer  probably  in 
Northern  Ohio,  and  without  a  supe- 
rior anywhere,  once  remarked  that  he 
regarded  Cooper  K.  Watson  as .  the 
ablest  lawyer  north  of  the  National 
road.  The  praise  was  not  overdrawn. 
He  combined,  as  few  lawyers  ever 
have,  striking  talents  before  a  jury,  in 
addresses  to  the  courts,  in  the  exam- 
ination of  witnesses,  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  the  decis- 
ions of  the  courts,  and  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  intricate  rules  and 
modes  of  practice.  The  cause  he  ad- 
vocated must  be  very  weak  if  he  fail- 
ed to  win,  and  he  was  not,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  given  to  encouraging 
litigation  that  he  might  fleece  a  client. 

Mr.  Watson,  although  more  or  less 
engaged  in  it  from  his  early  manhood, 
was  not  adapted  to  politics.  He  was 
too  outspoken  in  his  criticisms  of  men 
to  make  a  success  of  the  trade  of  poli- 
tics. He  served  one  term  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  left  no  special 
mark.  His  right  place  was  on  the 
bench,  and  it  was  his  misfortune  that 
he  did  not  reach  it  until  his  life  was 
nearly  spent.  Had  he  been  elected  to 
the  bench  twenty-five  years  earlier, 
and  been  kept  there,  he  would  have 
made  a  brilliant  reputation.  It  is  per- 
haps impossible  for  a  man  who  has 
devoted  forty  years  of  his  life  to  the 
practice  of  the  law  to  rid  himself  of 
the  habit,  when  on  the  bench,  of  argu- 


ing the  merits  of  the  case  for  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  I  count  it  good  poli- 
cy, better  for  litigants  and  for  the 
State,  to  elevate  younger,  men  than  is 
our  wont  to  judicial  offices.  They 
grow  into  the  habit  of  being  judicial- 
ly impartial,  cease  to  be  partisans,  and 
become  judges  when  they  cease  to  be 
advocates.  As  a  judge,  Mr.  Watson 
was  very  severe  in  the  sentence  of 
criminals,  perhaps  as  much  tob  severe 
as  Judge  Lane  was  too  lenient.  Yet 
he  had  certain  positive  convictions  as 
to  his  duty  in  dealing  with  criminals 
that  he  had  formed  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. Having  been  criticised  on 
one  occasion  for  giving  a  long  sen- 
tence to  a  fnan  convicted  of  burglar- 
izing u  private  residence,  he  gave 
these  reasons  for  being  severe  :  He 
held  that  the  intent  to  break  into  an 
occupied  house  carried  with  it  the  in- 
tent to  commit  murder  if  murder  was 
necessary  to  make  the  robberry  suc- 
cessful. So  he  would  give  the  house- 
breaker a  more  severe  punishment 
than  he  would  the  man  who  had  de- 
frauded by  forgery,  even  where  the 
amount  stolen  from  the  house  was  far 
less  than  the  amount  secured  by  the 
forgery.  And  the  principle  is  undoubt- 
edly correct.  Mr.  Watson  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  and  he  retained  in  a  re- 
markable degree  his  mental  vigor  up 
to  his  last  illness.  Had  he  been  as 
true  always  to  himself  as  he  was  to 
his  friends ;  had  he  held  a  firmer  grip 
on  his  owrn  naturally  strong  passions  ; 
in  fine,  had  he  not  given  way  at  one 
period  of  his  life  to  unwise  indulgence, 
he  would  have  been  wiser,  happier, 
more  successful,  and  probably  to-day 
been  alive  and  well.  But  his  faults  I 
drop.  His  virtues,  his  love  of  truth, 
his  sterling  regard  for  the  rights  of 
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others,  his  abhorrence  of  shams,  his 
extraordinary  talents,  all  these  come 
to  the  front  to  hide  whatever  failings 
he  may  have  had.  Born  poor,  forced 
to  struggle  with  poverty  in  early  life, 
having  few  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment, he  was  compelled  to  make  him- 
self, and  he  did  not  make  a  failure. 
He  was  one  of  the  closest  students  I 
ever  knew.  He  read  books,  law,  the- 
ology, poetry,  history,  romance,  and 
science  greedily,  remembered  what  he 
read,  and  made  it  useful,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  and  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  friends. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  as  brief  form  as  possible,  and 
without  desiring  to  overdraw  the  pic- 
ture, I  have  sought  to  photograph  on 
paper  the  lives  and  characters  of  four 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
Fire  Lands.  Each  deserves  a  tribute 
from  your  Society  to  his  life  and 
worth,  and  to  have  a  place  among  the 
already  long  list  of  noble  men  who 
have  passed  away  since  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  Fire  Lands. 

I  have  presented  these  four  men  as 
types  of  pioneer  life.  But  one  of  them 
was  born  on  the  Fire  Lands,  yet  all  of 
them  worked  out  their  destinies  in 
this  end  of  the  Western  Reserve  and 
were  pioneers  in  Ohio.  I  have  select- 
ed them  from  the  bar  as  samples  of 
honest  men  to  be  found  in  a  profes- 
sion popularly  believed  to  contain  its 
full  share  of  dishonest  men.  They 
were  a  credit  to  their  profession.  They 
did  a  good  work  in  the  world,  and  it 
will  be  long  before  we  shall  find  men 
to  make  the  places  they  filled,  good.  I 
have  dealt  strongly  on  the  fact  that 
they  were  regarded  as  honest  men. 
The  time  presses  for  the  setting  up  of 
honesty  as  essential  to  the  highest  and 


most  honorable  success  in  life.  Its 
possessor  may  be  outstripped  in  the 
race  for  wealth,  may  be  left  behind  as 
a  seeker  of  political  and  civil  honors, 
but  when  the  end  does  come,  as  it 
surely  will  to  all  of  us,  the  honest 
man  will  have  the  supreme  satisfac- 
tion of  having  lived  the  nobler  life 
and  attained  the  more  honorable  dis- 
tinction. It  is  time  to  appeal  to  young 
men  to  make  integrity  the  chief  cor- 
ner-stone of  character ;  to  urge  it  on 
them  as  of  more  value  than  houses 
and  lands,  than  stocks  and  bonds.  We 
see  great  fortunes  made  in  trade  and 
speculation.  Our  railroad  magnates, 
our  bankers  and  brokers,  stock  gam- 
blers and  Star  Route  swindlers  are 
rolling  in  wealth  and  growing  richer, 
but  when  the  final  account  is  made 
up,  the  lack  of  common  honesty  among 
them  will  be  counted  as  balancing 
their  millions  and  leaving  unpaid  an 
ocean  of  debt. 

We  see  men  suddenly  advanced  to 
high  positions  in  the  State.  We  won- 
der at  their  success,  and  for  the  time 
are  dazzled  by  its  snlendor.  Suddenly, 
without  warning,  they  are  called  to 
account  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
for  dishonest  practices ;  for  violating 
sacred  trusts;  for  appropriations  of 
public  funds  to  private  use ;  for  the 
conversion  of  official  power  and  influ- 
ence into  a  means  of  personal  gain. 
And  when  the  exposure  comes,  as  it 
will  come  in  every  case  of  dishonesty 
in  public  life,  how  insignificant  seem 
all  the  honors  they  had  gained,  how 
mean  the  distinction  they  had  won. 
And  thus  it  comes  that  honesty  pays 
even  in  a  worldly  sense.  And,  of 
truth,  how  independent,  how  supreme- 
ly satisfied  can  he  be  who  is  able  to 
defy  the  world  to  show  in  him  a  trace 
of  dishonesty.    So  let  it  be  taught  as 
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the  great  lesson  of  life  to  all  our 
young  men,  to  our  boys,  in  the  school 
room,  on  the  platform  and  from  the 
pulpit,  that  integrity  of  character  is 
essential  to  the  highest  success,  and 
without  it  all  gains  in  trade,  all  dis- 
tinctions in  the  public  service  are  in 
the  end  valueless.  We  discuss  the 
habits  of  our  neighbors ;  we  criticise 
the  customs  of  society;  we  dispute 
with  our  neighbors  on  matters  politi- 


cal and  theological;  we  fret  and  stew 
over  affairs  of  state  and  are  at  a  loss 
to  say  what  we  believe  touching  po- 
litical economy.  All  these  are  non- 
essential to  honorable  life,  but  on  the 
one  question  of  individual  integrity 
we  meet  on  common  ground,  holding 
without  mental  reservation,  that  hon- 
esty is  right,  that  dishonesty  is  fatal 
to  human  happiness.  Without  it  we 
are  lost;  with  it  we  are  saved. 
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J^rom    1811    to    1881. 


BY  M.  M.  HESTER,  OF  BRONSON,  O. 


The  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  to  this 
world  was  "to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,"  and  his  commission 
to  his  disciples  was,  "Go  ye  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature."  And  it  has  been  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  Methodism  to 
go  forward  with  the  early  emigrations 
of  people  and  gather  the  scattered  and 
wandering  sheep  in  the  wilderness  in- 
to the  common  fold  of  Christ. 

It  has  been  142  years  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Methodist  Church 
and  it  now  embraces  96  Annual  Con- 
ferences; 31,731  Itinerant  Ministers; 
85,460  Local  Preachers,  and  4,700,000 
Lay  Members. 

And  while  other  Churches  are  some- 
times calling  ministers,  and  some  min- 
isters are  waiting  to  be  called; the  30,- 
000  Methodist  Churches  are  continu- 
ously supplied  with  ministers  and  the 
ministers  are  all  continuously  employ- 
ed; and  although  this  plan  requires 
some  self-denial  yet  this  is  a  profitable 
spirit  to  cultivate,  and  it  has  resulted 
in  the  raising  up  of  a  ministry,  noted 
for  courage  and  success. 

From  the  year  1804  to  1812—8  years 
— the  settled  part  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve was  embraced  in  the  Baltimore 
Conference;  from  1812  to  1836—24 
years — it  was  included  in  the  Ohio 
Conference;  from  1836 to  1840—4  years 


— it  was  included  in  the  Michigan 
Conference,  and  from  1840  to  1882—42 
years — a  large  portion  was  included 
in  the  North  Ohio  Conference. 

From  the  memoir  of  Rev.  Wm.  Gur- 
ley,  page  220  :  "In  the  year  1811,  Rev. 
Wm.  Gurley,  a  Local  Preacher  in  the 
M.  E.  Church,  formerly  from  Ireland, 
where  he  had  been  licensed  to  preach 
by  Rev.  John  Wesley,  and  had  endur- 
ed severe  persecution,  and  narrowly 
escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  his  per- 
secutors, emigrated  from  Norwich, 
Conn.,  to  Ohio,  and  settled  at  a  spot 
since  called  Bloomingville,  seven  miles 
south  of  Sandusky  City. 

The  journey  was  tedious  and  dim- 
cult;  over  eight  weeks  were  spent  on 
the  way ;  from  Albany  westward  the 
roads  were  exceedingly  bad,  and  five 
axletrees  were  broken.  For  many 
miles  of  the  way,  the  sandy  beach  of 
the  lake  was  the  only  road  and  in  sev- 
eral places  the  teams  were  under  the 
necessity  of  going  out  some  distance 
into  the  lake  to  get  around  bold  rocks 
which  projected  into  the  water;  and 
in  one  instance  the  whole  family  nar- 
rowly escaped  destruction  as  a  rising 
gale  swept  the  waves  over  the  wagon, 
wetting  the  goods,  and  came  well  nigh 
driving  the  team  and  all,  onto  the 
rocks  where  they  would  inevitably 
have  been  dashed  to  pieces. 
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Yet  with  all  the  toils  and  unfavor- 
able surroundings,  as  he  and  his  wife 
and  five  small  children,  journeyed  on 
their  weary  way,  daily  family  prayer 
was  never  omitted  or  neglected. 

Late  in  October  he  arrived  at  his 
destination.  Great  was  the  joy  of  the 
"settlers"  when  they  heard  that  a 
preacher  had  arrived. 

There  was  at  the  time  no  minister 
of  the  gospel  within  at  least  forty 
miles, no  serraon  had  been  heard  since 
the  first  emigrants  reached  the  place. 
On  the  first  Sabbath  after  Mr.  G.  ar- 
rived, the  log  school  house  was  well 
filled  at  the  hour  of  worship. 

The  men  were  drsssed  in  tow  shirts, 
linsey  hunting  shirts,  buckskin  panta- 
loons and  moccasins,  caps  of  the  skins 
of  the  raccoon  or  muskrat;  and  the 
women  in  dresses  of  rude  home  manu- 
facture. 

A  few  Indians  sat  near  the  door 
dressed  in  their  peculiar  costumes  and 
armed  with  rifle,  tomahawk  and  knife. 
Mr.  G.  felt  an  unusual  inspiration  as 
he  broke  the  bread  of  life  to  the  scat- 
tered sheep  in  the  wilderness.  And  at 
the  close  of  the  sermon  lie  referred 
with  deep  feeling  to  his  own  experi- 
ence. He  related  the  scenes  of  perse- 
cution through  which  Divine  goodness 
had  brought  him  in  safety.  He  men- 
tioned how  his  soul  was  sustained  by 
the  comforts  of  religion  as  he  was  led 
out  to  be  piked  and  repeated  the  hymn 
he  sung  at  that  time  : 

"I'll  praise  my  Maker  while  I've  breath, 
And  when  my  voice  is  lost  in  death, 

Praise  shall  employ  my  nobler  powers. 
My  days  of  praise  shall  ne'er  be  past, 

While  life,  or  thought,  or  being  last, 
Or  immortality  endures." 

And  how  narrowly  he  escaped  while 
so  many  were  slaughtered;  and  "for 
what"  said  he,  the  tears  starting  to 


his  eyes,  "did  God  spare  the  poor 
worm  ?  Was  it  that  I  might  preach 
the  Lord  "Jesus  to  these  ends  of  the 
earth  ?" 

The  assembly  was  deeply  affected, 
and  emotion  was  visible  all  through 
the  house. 

Having  dismissed  the  congregation,, 
he  requested  those  to  remain  who 
would  unite  in  a  class.  Some  fifteen 
or  twenty  united  at  this  time  or  short- 
ly afterwards. 

This  was  the  first  religious  associa- 
tion of  any  kind  organized  in  the 
county  or  on  the  Western  Eeserve 
west  of  Cleveland. 

Mount  Vernon  and  Wooster  were 
the  nearest  points  where  circuits  were 
formed  or  itinerant  ministers  labored ; 
and  it  was  seven  years  before  the  so- 
ciety organized  in  that  place  was  visi- 
ted by  an  itinerant  preacher  or  con- 
nected with  a  circuit." 

In  the  succeeding  year  (1812)  the 
cloud  of  war  spread  over  the  land  and 
Hull's  surrender  at  Detroit,  August 
16th,  opened  the  whole  frontier  to  the 
ravages  of  the  British  and  Indians; 
and  the  settlers  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  fleeing  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  for  safety. 

From  the  auto-biography  of  Rev.  J. 
B.  Finley,  page  297  :  "In  the  year 
1816,  after  peace  had  been  restored 
and  many  of  the  settlers  had  returned 
to  their  previous  homes  and  more  had 
moved  into  Northern  Ohio,  and  at  the 
5th  session  of  the  Ohio  Conference 
held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  3d,  1816, 
Bishop  McKendree,  presiding ;  Rev.  J. 
B.  Finley  was  appointed  Presiding 
Elder  of  Ohio  District,  which  embrac- 
ed eight  circuits  and  ten  travelling 
preachers,  and  a  membership  of  4,050. 
It  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Captina  in   Belmont  County   on   the 
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Ohio  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Huron 
river  on  Lake  Erie,  including  in  the 
N.  E.  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  all  the 
Western  Reserve;  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, south  to  the  Ohio  river,  east  to 
the  Alleghany  mountains  and  western 
New  York  as  far  as  Silver  creek. 

Grand  river  and  Mahoning  circuit 
was  served  by  Henry  Baker  and  John 
P.  Kent ;  625  members.  On  this  terri- 
tory there  is  estimated  to  be  1,450  min- 
isters and  100,000  members  of  the  M. 
E.  Church  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1817,  the 
6th  session  of  the  Ohio  Conference 
was  held  at  Zanesville,  O.  Rev.  J.  B. 
Finley  was  re-appointed  to  Ohio  Dis- 
trict, with  the  following  brethren  as 
Circuit  preachers :  Beaver,  Jacob 
Hoorer,  Samuel  Baker;  Erie,  Ira  Ed- 
dy ;  Grand  river  and  Mahoning,  D.  D. 
Davidson,  Ezra  Booth;  Chautauqua, 
Curtis  Goddard ;  Steubenville,  Samuel 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Knox,  Calvin  Ruter; 
Tuscarawas,  James  McMahon ;  Huron, 
John  C.  Brooke. 

Mr.  Finley  says  :  "In  the  true  spirit 
of  gospel  ministers,  these  brethren 
went  to  their  respective  fields  of  la- 
bor." 

Great  were  the  toils  and  hardships 
they  were  called  to  endure.  The  win- 
ter was  extremely  severe,  the  cold  be- 
ing almost  beyond  endurance;  yet 
the  Lord  crowned  the  labors  and  suf- 
ferings of  his  ministers  With  success. 

The  country  was  but  sparsely  set- 
tled, the  rides  were  long; roads  rough; 
streams  not  bridged ;  the  fare  hard ; 
and  provisions  scarce ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  all  God  was  with  them. 

The  Huron  Circuit  was  the  newest, 
and  consequently  the  most  difficult 
field.  When  Mr.  Brooke  went  on  to 
the  circuit  there  were  twenty-five 
preaching  places,  but  he  was  enabled 


to  increase  the  number,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  divide  the  circuit ;  and  in 
1818,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Brunson,  then  a 
local  preacher,  was  sent  to  the  Fire 
Lands,  or  Huron  port,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  new  circuit. 

In  the  Western  Pioneer,  page  179, 
Rev.  Alfred  Brunson  says  :  "J.  B. 
Finley,  Presiding  Elder,  now  living  at 
Prairie  Du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  aged  88 
years,  gave  me  a  few  appointments  in 
Huron  County,  Ohio. 

These  appointments  had  been  form- 
ed just  before  Conference  by  a  local 
preacher,  Joseph  Montgomery,  who 
was  sent  out  to  explore  the  country, 
and  they  were  attached  to  Cuyahoga 
Circuit. 

Rev.  Mr.  Brunson  was  living  in 
Fowler,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  It 
was  the  first  week  in  January,  1818, 
that  he  started  for  his  new  circuit. 
He  says  :  "I  was  clad  in  homespun, 
the  produce  of  my  wife's  industry. 
She  had  spun  the  wool,  woven  the 
cloth,  and  after  the  cloth  came  from 
the  fullers,  made  my  garments.  My 
horse  and  equipage  were  of  the  hum- 
blest kind,  though  the  best  I  had  the 
means  to  procure. 

The  journey  was  through  a  country 
of  which  I  had  no  knowledge,  mostly 
a  dense  forest.  I  reached  what  is  now 
Medina  County  by  the  southern  tier 
of  townships  on  the  Reserve ;  but  find- 
ing no  road  further  west,  I  turned 
north  through  Pittsfield,  and  travel- 
ed some  thirty  miles  before  I  could 
find  a  road  leading  from  Cleveland 
westward  along  the  lake  shore. 

Where  Elyria  now  stands  there  was 
no  bridge,  and  I  crossed  the  river  on 
the  ice  of  one  or  two  nights  freezing 
and  found  it  six  inches  thick. 

After  crossing  Black  river  on  the 
ridge  road,  I  found  a  family  by  the 
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name  of  Smith,  whose  house  was  one 
of  my  preaching  places. 

My  circuit  extended  from  Black 
river  along  the  ridge  road  by  where 
Norwalk  now  stands,  which  was  laid 
out  in  the  spring  of  1818.  [Norwalk 
was  first  laid  out  in  lot  in  October, 
1816,  but  afterwards  re-platted  in 
1818.— Ed.]  to  the  little  town  of  New 
Haven,  and  thence  by  a  zigzag  course 
to  Sandusky  Bay  and  Venice  and 
Portland,  now  Sandusky  City;  thence 
through  Perkins,  east  along  the  lake 
shore  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

I  soon  formed  a  four  weeks  circuit 
of  twenty-four  appointments  with  200 
miles  travel  to  compass  it.  I  preached 
the  first  sermon  ever  preached  in  many 
places,  and  especially  Sandusky  City, 
then  containing  but  some  half  dozen 
houses. 

At  my  first  visit  to  New  Haven, 
there  were  about  30  families  in  the 
village  and  adjoining  country.  Among 
them  all  there  was  but  one  person 
who  enjoyed  religion;  he  was  James 
Mclntyre,  a  local  preacher  and  justice 
of  the  peace.  I  had  sent  on  an  ap- 
pointment to  be  there  on  Friday  night. 
There  were  seven  prominent  men  in 
the  place  who  were  public  teachers  of 
infidelity,  two  of  them  distinguished 
physicians  by  the  name  of  Powers. 
There  had  been  seven  law  suits  before 
our  justice  in  the  week  so  far,  for  as- 
sault and  battery,  growing  out  of  the 
use  of  whiskey.  One  of  the  defend- 
ants was  a  woman,  who  had  whipped 
a  man  with  a  bridle  without  just 
cause  or  provocation. 

My  text  was  "When  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with 
His  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire  tak- 
ing vengeance  on  them  that  know  not 
God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  be 


punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and 
from  the  glory  of  His  power;"  II 
Thess.,  1,  7-9. 

The  log  school  house  was  crowded 
and  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  pres- 
ent to  awaken  sinners  and  that  dis- 
course proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
great  revival  for  such  a  small  place, 
resulting  in  the  conversion  of  about 
fifty  souls,  among  them  three  of  the 
teachers  of  infidelity.  While  this  re- 
vival was  in  progress  in  New  Haven, 
a  great  change  took  place  in  the  state 
of  the  community.  One  fellow  said, 
"so  many  had  turned  Methodists  that 
whiskey  had  fallen  from  fifty  to  twen- 
ty-five cents  a  gallon."  But  in  his  will- 
ful stubbornness  not  to  yield  to  the 
sacred  influences,  and  whiskey  being 
so  cheap  he  drank  the  harder.  He  own- 
ed and  run  a  small  unfinished  grist 
mill,  and  that  on  Sunday,  though  it 
might  stand  idle  all  the  rest  of  the 
week.  On  one  Sunday,  having  his  jug 
of  poison  to  cheer  his  spirits  from 
thoughts  of  God  and  salvation,  wheth- 
er drunk  or  not,  I  know  not,  he  fell 
backward  on  a  timber,  which  broke 
his  spine,  of  which  he  soon  died  in 
deep  despair. 

At  Perkins  was  the  largest  and  best 
society  on  the  circuit  and  composed 
mostly  of  old  Methodists,  who  had 
emigrated  from  Connecticut.  John 
Beatty,  a  local  elder,  and  Wm.  Gurley, 
a  local  deacon,  resided  there. 

In  coming  into  the  settlement  on 
one  round,  I  undertook  to  obey  the 
rule  to  the  letter  by  visiting  from 
house  to  house,  taking  everyone  in 
course,  and  talking  with  the  people  on 
the  subject  of  religion  and  praying 
with  and  for  them.  The  result  was  a 
crowded  house  at  meeting  and  a  gra- 
cious revival  of  religion.  Some  twenty 
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or  thirty  were  converted,  among  the 
number  James  Gurley,  who  after- 
wards became  a  distinguished  itiner- 
ant minister  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere, 
and  now  lives  in  Northern  Minnesota. 

I  travelled  this  (Huron)  circuit  six 
months  and  from  five  appointments 
that  were  furnished  me  to  begin  with, 
I  enlarged  it  to  one  of  four  weeks, 
with  twenty-four  appointments  and 
returned  145  members,  being  an  in- 
crease of  75  over  what  I  had  found." 

That  we  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  ministers, 
we  will  give  some  extracts  of  accounts 
of  quarterage  received  from  the  ap- 
pointments on  the  circuit  for  one  year: 

First  Quarter,  A.  D.  1824,  received 
from  Milan  class,  87%  cents;  from 
Nor  walk,  class,  50  cents;  from  Macks- 
ville  class,  $1.18%;  from  0.  W.  Slo- 
cum,  $1,25.    Total,  $3.81^. 

Second  Quarter,  Feb.  5,  1825,  receiv- 
ed from  Macksville  class,  50  cents ; 
from  Centre  of  Peru  class,  $1.00 ;  from 
Norwalk  class,  $2.12%;  from  Milan 
class,  $1.50.    Total,  $5.12%. 

Third  Quarter,  May  7, 1825,  received 
from  Milan  class,  $1.62%;  from  Nor- 
walk class,  $4.55%;  from  Macksville 
class,  $3.37%;  Centre  of  Peru  class, 
$2.60;  Messrs.  Fay  and  Deming,  75 
cents;  Capt.  Brownell,  $1.00;  Esquire 
Lewis,  75  cents ;  Brother  Tooker, 
arrears,  $5.00.    Total,  $19.65%. 

Fourth  Quarter,  August  13,  1825, 
received  from  Milan  class,  $1.75;  from 
Norwalk  class,  $2.87%;  from  Macks- 
ville class,  25  cents;  from  Centre  of 
Peru  class,  $7,3134 ;  others,  now  for- 
gotten, $5.59%.  Total,  $17,783^.  To- 
tal for  one  year,  $46.37. 

Wm.  Swayze,  Presiding  Elder  of 
Portland  District.  TruePattee,  James 
Mclntyre,  Circuit  Preachers  of  Huron 
Circuit. 


Even  while  the  people  were  poor, 
they  felt  an  interest  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  others  as  we  see  by  the  fol- 
lowing : 

July  12th,  1824,  the  following  per- 
sons were  elected  officers  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Huron  Circuit  :  Ju- 
lius House,  President;  William  Kelly, 
Vice  President;  Henry  O.  Sheldon, 
Secretary;  D.  Smith,  T,  J.  Bolles,  E. 
Munger,  C.  Powell  and  A.  Fenn,  Man- 
agers. 

The  first  Sunday  School  on  the  Fire 
Lands  in  connection  with  the  M.  E. 
Church,  was  at  Eeed's  school  house, 
two  miles  south  of  Norwalk,  A.  D. 
1823.    John  Laylin,  Superintendent. 

From  1833  to  1844,  the  "Norwalk 
Seminary"  under  the  auspices  of  the 
M*  E.  Church,  with  Edward  Thomson 
as  Principal,  a  man  of  rare  qualifica- 
tions and  learning,  and  great  purity 
of  life,  was  in  successful  operation, 
and  many  look  back  to  its  halls  of 
learning  with  pleasure  to  the  time  and 
place  where  they  were  trained  for  use- 
fulness ;  and  one  at  least  who  was  ed- 
ucated here  has  been  called  to  fill  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

Ex-President  R.  B.  Hayes  was  long 
a  student  here,  and  the  Hon.  C.  Foster, 
our  present  popular  Governor,  and 
many  others  were  there  fitted  for  great 
usefulness  in  the  Church  and  in  other 
spheres  of  life. 

While  Methodists  desire  and  pray 
for  peace  among  individuals  as  well 
as  nations,  yet  they  desire  peace  to  be 
founded  on  justice  and  righteousness; 
and  not  on  oppression  and  violence. 
When  the  time  came  for  slavery  to  be 
done  away,  (which  John  Wesley  call- 
ed "the  sum  of  all  villainies")  and  the 
slaveholders  were  determined  to  crush 
out  the  life  of  the  Union  rather  than 
part  with  their  idol,  the  members  of 
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this  Church  and  their  sons  and  some 
of  their  ministers,  went  forth  in  the 
defense  of  the  liberties  left  us  by  our 
forefathers ;  and  many  of  the  minis- 
ters went  as  Chaplains,  to  cheer  the 
brave  boys  and  to  extend  sympathy  and 
consolation  to  the  sick  and  dying; 
among  whom  we  may  mention  as  min- 
isters from  the  Fire  Lands,  are  the 
following,  viz  :  Alfred  Brunson,  who 
went  at  the  age  of  70  years;  E.  H. 
Bush,  Alfred  Wheeler,  H.  G.  DuBois, 
E.  Y.  Warner,  W.  H.  Nickerson,  G.  S. 
Phillips,  G.  W.  Collier,  A.  P.  Jones,  G. 
W.  Pepper  and  H.  L.  Parrish. 

And  here  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
re-call  the  reply  of  President  Lincoln, 
when  a  committee  of  ministers  from 
the  General  Conference  of  1864  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  waited  on  him  to  con- 
vey the  loyal  sentiment  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  of  the  Church  represented 
by  it.  He  replied  :  "Nobly  sustained 
as  the  Government  has  been  by  all  the 
Churches,  I  would  utter  nothing 
which  might  in  the  least  appear  insid- 
ious against  any.  Yet  without  this 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  not  less  devot- 
ed than  the  best,  is  by  its  greater  num- 
bers the  most  important  of  all.  It  is 
no  fault  in  others  that  the  Methodist 
Church  sends  more  soldiers  to  the 
field;  more  nurses  to  the  hospitals  and 
more  prayers  to  heaven  than  any. 
God  bless  the  Methodist  Church ;  bless 
all  the  Churches ;  and  blessed  be  God ; 
who  in  this  our  great  trial  giveth  us 
all  the  Churches."  A.  Lincoln. 

The  following  have  been  Presiding 
Elders  on  the  Fire  Lands  :  1816-17,  J. 
B.  Finley ;  1819-21,  C.  Waddle;  1820-22, 
Jacob  Young;  1823,  Wm.  Swayze; 
1824-27,  James  McMahon;  1828-31, 
Russel  Bigelow;  1832,  E.  R.  Jones; 
1833.   H.   0.  Sheldon;   1834-37,  J.  H. 


Power;  1838-41,  L.  B.  Gurley;  1842-51, 
Adam  Poej  1843-44,  H.  M.  Shaffer; 
1845-47,  E.  Raymond;  1848-49,  Thos. 
Barkdull;  1854-55,  H.  Humphrey; 
1856-58,  W.  C.  Pierce;  1859-62,  E.  R. 
Jewett ;  1863-64,  A.  K.  Owen ;  1865-68, 
G.  W.  Breckenridge ;  1869-72,  A.  J. 
Lyon;  1873-77,  E.  Y.  Warner;  1877-81, 
G.  H.  Hartupee ;  1881, 1.  H.  McConnell. 

Some  that  have  been  connected  with 
the  ministry  on  the  Fire  Lands  have 
risen  to  places  of  honor  and  trust  in 
the  Church.  Edward  Thomson  and 
Wm.  L.  Harris  have  been  elected  and 
filled  the  oflSce  of  Bishop,  the  highest 
position  in  the  gift  of  the  Church.  The 
latter  has  just  started  on  a  tour  of 
Episcopal  visitation  around  the  world. 
J.  H.  Power  and  Adam  Poe  were  each 
for  a  number  of  years  at  the  head  of 
the  Methodist  Book  Concern  at  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  receiving  their  appoint- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  General  Con- 
ference. 

The  following  have  been  General 
Conference  Delegates  :  E.  Thomson, 
6  times ;  J.  H.  Power,  5  times ;  A.  Poe, 
6  times;  L.  B.  Gurley,  twice;  J.  Mc- 
Mahon, once ;  H.  M.  Shaffer,  once ;  W. 
L.  Harris,  once ;  J.  Wheeler,  once ;  W. 
B.  Disbro,  once ;  G.  W.  Breckenridge, 
twice;  J.  T.  Kellam,  once;  H.  Whit- 
man, twice ;  Alfred  Wheeler,  once ;  A. 
J.  Lyon,  once;  G.  Mather,  twice;  W. 
H.  Painter,  once;  S.  Mower,  once;  Al- 
fred Brunson,  a  number  of  times ;  he 
estimates  that  he  has  preached  10,000 
times;  been  instrumental  under  God 
in  the  conversion  of  6,000  souls,  and 
aided  directly  or  indirectly  in  building 
40  Churches. 

Thus  ends  our  account  of  Method- 
ism in  the  so-called  Fire  Lands ;  and 
while  we  do  not  claim  that  it  is  ex- 
hausted or  complete  as  to  details,  we 
believe  it  contains  the  principal  facts 
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of  our  Church  history,  and  in  this 
faith  we  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of 
those  concerned. 

Note. — A  large  amount  of  statisti- 
cal matter  compiled  from  the  publish-      —[Ed. 
ed  reports  of  the  Ohio  Conference  and 


Northern  Ohio  Conference  furnished 
for  publication  with  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle, have  been  omitted  because  of  its 
great  length  and  cost  of  publication. 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  GREAT  REBELLION. 


A  WAIF  OF  HISTORY. 


[FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  PRESS.] 


The  following  remarkable  story  of 
the  war  was  contributed  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  by  Colonel  T.  A.  Burr  : 

"Captain  Carter,  why  in  thunder 
didn't  you  hang  that  man  to  the  yard- 
arm  ?" 

The  situation  was  thrilling  on  board 
the  man-of-war  Michigan  when  this 
forcible  question  was  put  to  its  chief 
officer  by  General  Heintzelman,  Com- 
mander of  the  Military  District  of 
Ohio.  As  the  event  was  the  closing 
scene  in  one  of  the  most  startling  oc- 
currences of  tbe  war,  it  is  now  of 
great  historical  interest.  A  picture  of 
it  has,  I  believe,  never  been  drawn, 
nor  has  the  story  of  the  transactions 
that  preceded  it  been  fully  told. 

During  the  latter  part  of  September, 
1864,  when  this  event  took  place,  the 
Michigan  lay  moored  in  Sandusky  Bay. 
The  guard-ship  of  great  lakes  and  of 
the  prison  for  Confederate  officers  on 
Johnson's  Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  she 
looked  clear  and  clean  on  the  day  in 
question,  and  about  noon  her  guns  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  Major-General 
John  A.  Dix,  Major-General  Heintzel- 
man and  Major-General  Hitchcock, 
Commissioners  for  the  Exchange  of 
Federal  Prisoners.  They  had  come  to 
investigate  the  matters  which  had  just 
then  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country,  and  provoked  General 


Heintzelman's  angry  interrogation  of 
Captain  Carter  for  the  life  of  the  man 
who  had  caused  the  disturbance. 

On  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  beside  the 
principal  officers  of  the  ship,  stood  the 
three  distinguished  Generals  ffabove 
mentioned.  There  was  one  other  man 
present,  and  he  was  naturally  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  group.  He  was  a 
prisoner,  and  had  been  brought  from 
the  ward-room  to  the  quarter-deck  to 
be  catechized  by  the  three  officers  who 
had  been  summoned  to  inquire  into 
his  conduct  and  to  ascertain  if  possi- 
ble the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  his 
capture  had  disclosed  and  defeated. 
*  As  he  stood  before  his  accusers  there 
was  in  his  manner  an  air  of  indiffer- 
ence as  to  his  fate  that  amounted  al- 
most to  bravado.  He  was  a  small 
man,  hardly  of  medium  size,  but  his 
well-proportioned,  closely  knit  frame 
was  sturdy  and  vigorous.  He  had  a 
full  round  face,  and  his  features  were 
fairly  good.  His  countenance,  how- 
ever, bore  a  stolid  and  determined  ex- 
pression, which  was  augmented  by 
the  cold  light  of  his  gray  eyes.  His 
hair  and  mustache  were  red,  but  his 
general  appearance  was  not  objection- 
able. He  seemed  to  be  cast  in  genteel 
mold,  and  every  lineament  of  his  face 
and  every  line  of  his  form  bespoke 
pluck,  courage  and  endurance. 
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General  Hitchcock  opened  the  in- 
vestigation by  asking  : 

"Major  Cole,  what  part  did  the 
twelve  citizens  of  Sandusky  whom 
you  have  accused  play  in  the  conspir- 
acy ?" 

"None  whatever,"  replied  the  Con- 
federate officer ;  "they  are  entirely  in- 
nocent. They  knew  nothing  of  my 
plans  and  less  of  my  acts." 

"Then  why  did  you  accuse  them  ?" 

"That  the  men  under  my  command 
might  be  warned  of  my  capture  and 
escape  in  the  commotion  the  arrest  of 
these  men  would  cause." 

It  was  this  acknowledgement  by 
Major  C.  H.  Cole,  a  captured  Confed- 
erate officer,  that  forced  from  General 
Heintzelman  the  demand  : 

"Captain  Carter,  why  in  thunder 
didn't  you  hang  this  man  to  the  yard- 
arm  ?" 

The  officer  addressed  did  not  direct- 
ly answer,  except  by  saying  that  he 
regarded  Major  Cole  as  a  prisoner  of 
war. 

There  is  in  the  faithful  history 
which  this  impressive  scene  introduces 
that  which  surpasses  any  conception 
of  the  imagination. 

I  very  recently  saw  the  man  whom 
General  Heintzelman  would  have  thus 
had  summarily  punished.  He  was  af- 
terward sentenced  to  death  for  acts 
committed  just  preceding  the  scene  I 
have  described,  and  for  a  year  he  lay 
in  prison  under  the  shadow  of  the  gal- 
lows. He  is  now,  after  a  life  of  mar- 
vellous experiences,  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  largely  interested  in 
the  development  of  its  railroad  sys- 
tem. He  rarely  ever  talks  of  the  mat- 
ters which  brought  him  so  prominent- 
ly before  the  American  people  during 
the  war,  and  had  I  not  secured  a  good 
thread  of  the  narrative  from  another 


source,  I  doubtless  would  never  have 
heard  from  his  lips  the  remarkable 
story  of  hazard  and  adventure  which 
for  years  marked  his  life.  Nearly  two 
decades  have  passed  since  he  stood  a 
prisoner  upon  the  deck  of  the  Michi- 
gan. His  red  moustache  is  now  streak- 
ed with  gray,  and  the  abundant  growth 
of  hair  is  getting  thin  : 

"There  is  much  in  the  scene  on  the 
steamer  th^tt  September  day  which  no 
man  knew  but  myself,  and  therefore 
could  not  appreciate.  Interesting,  sug- 
gestive and  dramatic,  as  was  the  situ- 
ation to  the  others,  it  was  doubly  so 
to  me.  I,  of  course,  knew  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  officers,  and  as  I  sat  in  the 
ward-room  waiting  to  be  summoned 
on  deck,  I  thought  over  much  that 
had  transpired,  and  conjectured  as  to 
the  future.  While  in  a  deep  reverie  I 
felt  the  shock  of  the  discharge  of  guns. 
I  knew  it  was  the  salute  in  honor  of 
the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  offi- 
cers who  were  coming  aboard  to  as- 
certain, if  possible,  who  besides  my- 
self was  engaged  in  the  attempt  to 
capture  the  Michigan.  They  expected, 
as  I.  afterward  learned,  to  connect  the 
'Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle'  and 
other  political  organizations  with  our 
scheme  for  the  release  of  the  Confed- 
erate prisoners  and  the  establishment 
of  Confederate  authority  in  the  North- 
west. 

"I  was  quietly  smoking  my  cigar 
when  the  officer  came  below  to  escort 
me  on  deck.  Although  my  Govern- 
ment had  acted  promptly  in  notifying 
the  Federal  authorities  that  I  must  be 
treated  only  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
that  they  would  hold  two  Union  of- 
ficers as  ransoms  for  me,  to  be  dealt 
with  and  treated  as  I  was  by  the  Fed- 
eral authorities,  I  had  no  expectation 
of  saving  my  life.  As  I  rose  to  accom- 
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pany  the  guard  on  deck  the  thought 
flashed  through  my  mind  :  "I  may 
yet  accomplish  the  end  of  my  mission, 
or,  at  least,  sell  my  life  dearly.' 

"The  conclusion  was  that  could  I 
destroy  the  ship,  the  Confederate  of- 
ficers on  Johnson  Island  could  then 
release  themselves,  for  there  were  on- 
ly six  hundred  soldiers  guarding  them, 
and  fifteen  hundred  navy  revolvers 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  Confed- 
erate officers  confined  there. 

"I  knew  that  in  going  forward  we 
had  to  pass  directly  over  the  magazine. 
I  pulled  vigorously  at  my  cigar  to  get 
it  well  lighted,  then  taking  it  from 
my  mouth  I  held  it  by  my  side,  and  in 
passing  dropped  it  into  the  little  air- 
hole which  opened  into  the  magazine. 
I  therefore  reached  the  deck  expecting 
that  every  moment  the  powder  would 
explode  and  that  the  ship  and  all  on 
board  would  be  scattered  to  the  four 
winds.  Can  you  imagine  a  feeling  of 
suspense  more  absorbing  than  that 
which  possessed  me  while  I  was  being 
questioned  by  the  three  Union  Gener- 
als ?  You  may  also  judge  what  was 
my  mental  reply  when  General  fleint- 
zelman  asked  Captain  Carter  why  he 
had  not  hung  me  to  the  yard-arm.'' 

In  those  dark  days  of  1864,  when 
there  was  depression  in  the  Northern 
army,  and  discontent  and  even  treason 
lurking  in  the  rear,  and  when  the 
Democrats  of  the  North  were  prepar- 
ing to  declare  in  National  Convention 
that  the  war  was  a  failure,  the  Confed- 
erate leaders  took  advantage  of  the 
pervading  gloom  among  the  Unionists 
and  the  comfort  and  assistence  offer- 
ed by  their  Northern  sympathizers,  to 
set  upon  foot  a  gigantic  scheme  for  the 
release  of  the  Confederate  prisoners  in 
the  North-west  and  the  establishment 
there  of  a  Confederate  military  force. 


The  man  who  is  introduced  in  the 
above  lines  was  one  of  the  chief  agents 
in  the  conspiracy,  and  the  only  one 
who  seems  to  have  followed  his  in- 
structions to  the  point  of  attack. 

"I  was,"  said  he  to  me,  when  reluct- 
antly speaking  of  the  incidents  above 
related  and  those  to  follow,  "a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fifth  Tennessee  Confeder- 
ate Kegiment,  of  which  my  brother 
was  Colonel. 

"I  was  summoned  to  Richmond,  and 
there  regularly  commissioned  by  the 
Confederate  Government  as  a  military 
officer  in  its  secret  service,  and,  with 
several  others,  sent  to  report  to  the 
Hon.  Jake  Thompson,  formerly  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  Buchanan, 
but  who  was  then  the  accredited  head 
of  the  Confederate  Government,  with 
head-quarters  in  Canada.  I  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ohio,  with  head-quarters  at 
Sandusky. 

"Major  Tom  Hinds,  now  Judge  at 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  had  the 
State  of  Illinois,  with  his  head-quart- 
ers at  Chicago.  Major  Castleman  had 
Indiana,  with  his  head-quarters  at 
Centralia.  At  all  of  these  places  we 
had  Northern  allies  working  in  con- 
junction with  us. 

"At  Camp  Douglas,  near  Chicago, 
there  were  about  eight  thousand  Con- 
federate prisoners ;  at  Camp  Chase, 
near  Columbus,  Ohio,  about  eight 
thousand  more,  and  at  Camp  Morton, 
near  Indianapolis,  about  four  thous- 
and. On  Johnson's  Island  in  Sandus- 
ky Bay  there  were  about  thirty-two 
hundred  Confederate  officers  confined. 
The  object  was  to  simultaneously  re- 
lease all  these  prisoners,  and  officer 
the  men  in  the  other  three  camps  with 
the  officers  on  Johnson's  Island. 

"The  time  selected  for  making  the 
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assault  upon  these  camps  was  to  be 
gauged  by  General  Early's  attack  up- 
on Washington,  so  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  of  the  troops  to  be 
sent  North  to  reinforce  the  limited 
number  of  Federal  soldiers  then  in  the 
^North-west.  There  were  not  enough 
there  to  materially  interfere  with  our 
plans. 

"If  you  will  remember,  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  was  held 
at  Chicago  about  that  time,  and  it  was 
first  intended  to  take  advantage  of  its 
meeting  to  make  the  attack.  We  had 
four  thousand  men  in  Chicago  while 
the  Convention  was  in  session  ready 
to  do  the  work.  Early's  delay  in  strik- 
ing Washington,  and  the  arguments 
of  our  Northern  allies  that  there 
should  be  further  delay  in  making  the 
attack,  caused  a  postponement. 

I  have  always  thought  the  delay 
was  a  mistake,  for  there  certainly  was 
never  a  time  when  there  was  such  a 
feeling  in  the  North-west  against  the 
war,  and  such  a  necessity  for  troops  at 
the  front,  as  in  July,  1864. 

The  North-west  was  selected  as  the 
basis  of  our  operations  because  there 
was  great  rebellion  there  against  con- 
scriptions, and  the  people  were  gener- 
ally tired  of  the  war.  Then,  too,  we 
had  bolder  and  stronger  friends  in 
that  section  than  in  the  East — those 
who  were  willing  to  do  and  dare  more 
to  aid  us. 

The  four  thousand  men  in  Chicago 
the  time  the  Convention  met  were  not 
all  regular  Confederates,  but  many  of 
them  Northern  friends  ready  to  assist 
the  Confederate  authorities  commis- 
sioned to  do  the  work. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Convention  in  declaring 
the  war  a  failure  was,  unknown  to  the 
Convention,  calculated  to  further  in- 


crease the  discontent  then  being  man- 
ifested in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  La  Crosse  Democrat  was  es- 
tablished at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  for  a  like 
purpose,  and  Jake  Thompson  gave 
Brick  Pomeroy  Confederate  money  to 
establish  it.  The  temper  of  the  paper, 
however,  was  so  violent  and  abusive 
that  it  injured  rather  than  aided  our 
cause. 

When  I  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand at  Sandusky  of  course  the  Con- 
federate authorities  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  capture  of  the  man-of- 
war  Michigan  was  of  vital  importance 
to  their  scheme.  My  instructions, 
therefore,  were  to  turn  my  earnest  at- 
tention to  that  duty. 

I  went  down  to  Erie  where  she  was 
lying  before  she  was  sent  up  as  guard- 
ship  to  the  prisoners  on  Johnson's  Isl- 
and. Through  friends  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  officers,  entertained 
them  handsomely,  and  was  invited  to 
the  ship,  so  that  when  it  came  to  San- 
dusky I  was  always  a  welcome  guest 
aboard  her. 

I  established  myself  in  Sandusky  as 
an  oil  speculator,  organized  the  Mount 
Hope  Oil  Company,  and  located  a  well 
near  Titusville,  Penn.  Judge  Filmore, 
of  Buffalo,  was  elected  President,  and 
I  was  elected  Secretary.  This  gave  me 
a  business  standing,  and  my  position 
as  Secretary  and  practical  manager  of 
the  Company  readily  accounted  for  the 
travel  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  do  in 
furtherance  of  my  military  duty.  It 
also  explained  the  abundance  of  mon- 
ey I  had  and  my  willingness  to  spend 
it. 

Soon  after  I  reported  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son for  duty  I  received  from  him  some 
$60,000  in  gold,  a  portion  of  which  was 
deposited  in  the  bank  at  Sandusky  to 
my  credit.   There  was  also  an  account 
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kept  in  Philadelphia  with  Drexel  & 
Co.,  in  the  name  of  John  Bell.  I  also 
had  an  account  at  Belmont,  N.  Y.  The 
Confederacy  had  plenty  of  means  in 
its  Secret  Service  Fund.  I  believe 
there  was  something  like  $86,000,000 
altogether  to  the  credit  of  the  Confed- 
erate Commissioner  and  his  colleague. 
Most  of  it  was,  I  believe,  deposited  in 
the  bank  at  Toronto. 

I,  of  course,  turned  my  attention  to 
cultivating  officers  of  the  steamer 
Michigan,  and  all  military  officers  sta- 
tioned at  Sandusky,  or  who  came  there, 
as  a  perequisite  to  success  in  releasing 
the  Confederate  prisoners.  I  wined 
and  dined  the  officers  continually,  and 
was  on  excellent  footing  with  them. 

This  was  all  very  well  in  its  way, 
but  I  soon  found  it  necessary  to  have 
some  men  in  my  employ  on  board  the 
Michigan,  and  also  ©n  Johnson's  Isl- 
and. As  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment wanted  both  seamen  and  sold- 
iers two  Confederates  were  enlisted  as 
seamen  and  sent  aboard  the  Michigan. 
Ten  of  our  men  were  enlisted  as  sold- 
iers and  went  on  duty  as  members  of 
the  regiment  doing  duty  on  Johnson's 
Island.  Besides  my  good  social  rela- 
tions with  the  officers,  you  see  I  was 
in  a  position  to  be  fully  posted  as  to 
what  was  going  on,  both  on  the  vessel 
and  on  the  Island.  The  men  I  had  en- 
listed as  Federal  soldiers  were  neces- 
sarily of  infinite  value  in  communicat- 
ing our  purposes  and  their  progress  to 
the  Confederate  officers,  and  also  in 
getting  arms  to  them. 

There  were,  of  course,  very  many 
ludicrous,  interesting  and  thrilling  in- 
cidents attending  the  days,  weeks  and 
months  of  our  preparations  for  the  as- 
saults. It  would  take  a  volume  to 
record  them  all.  We  had  to  keep  up 
constant    communication     with    Mr. 


Thompson,  the  representative  of  the 
Confederate  Government  in  Canada, 
of  whom  we  received  all  our  orders. 
This  was  more  important  as  each  Con- 
federate commander  in  the  States  act- 
ed independent  of  the  rest.  Thompson 
was  a  man  of  great  nerve,  just  such  a 
bold,  aggressive  spirit  as  Secretary 
Stanton.  If  he  had  been  Secretary  of 
War,  as  Stanton  was,  he  would  have 
given  you  just  the  same  kind  of  an 
administration. 

Not  long  before  our  plans  were  com- 
pleted, Mr.  Thompson,  at  one  of  our 
conferences  in  Canada,  said  he  should 
like  to  visit  and  look  over  the  steamer 
Michigan  before  we  attacked  her,  and 
also  personally  inspect  the  details  of 
my  plans  upon  the  ground. 

"If  you  think  it  safe,  Mr.  Thompson, 
I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  have 
you  do  so." 

He  did  not  reply,  and  we  parted 
without  my  knowing  what  his  inten- 
tions were.  A  few  days  after,  while 
sitting  in  my  room  at  the  West  House, 
Sandusky,  the  servant  came  up  and 
said  : 

"Your  aunt  is  in  the  parlor,  and 
would  like  to  see  you." 

I  told  Miss  Davis  to  go  down  and 
invite  her  up.  Of  course,  I  knew  it 
was  not  my  aunt,  but  I  was  never  tak- 
en by  surprise  at  anything,  and  was 
always  on  my  guard.  I  supposed  pos- 
sibly it  was  a  female  courier  with  or- 
ders or  information. 

Miss  Davis  went  down  to  the  parlor 
and  in  a  moment  returned  with  an 
elderly  lady,  nicely  dressed  in  a  style 
that  well  became  her  age. 

When  her  veil  was  removed  there 
stood  Jake  Thompson.  I  was  wholly 
aback,  as  the  disguise  was  perfect,  and 
the  assumption  of  the  character  easy 
and  graceful. 
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I  sent  word  to  the  Michigan  that  I 
had  a  lady  relative  who  had  stopped 
over  a  train  to  visit,  that  she  had  nev- 
»  er  seen  a  man-of-war,  and  that  I 
should  like  to  bring  her  aboard.  They 
returned  a  cordial  invitation,  and  that 
afternoon  Mr.  Thompson  and  I  went 
out  to  the  ship.  Mr.  Thompson  went 
all  over,  and  in  a  squeaky  voice  put 
such  questions  about  her  construction 
and  arrangement  as  a  rural  female  of 
well  advanced  years  and  small  oppor- 
tunities for  gleaning  information 
would  be  likely  to  propound.  No  one 
suspected  him,  and  the  officers  were 
exceedingly  polite  to  the  one  they  aft- 
erward spoke  of  as  "My  Country 
Aunt." 

It  was,  of  course,  a  great  risk  for 
Mr.  Thompson  to  run.  It  took  a  man 
of  nerve  and  tact  to  succeed.  He  felt 
a  great  interest  in  the  capture  of  the 
Michigan,  for  it  was  his  intention  to 
board  her  soon  after  she  was  captured, 
and  really  make  her  the  head-quarters 
of  the  civil  power  of  the  Confederacy 
in  the  North-west. 

Our  plans  were  finally  matured,  and 
it  was  decided  to  make  the  attack  on 
Monday,  the  19th  day  of  September. 
The  intention  was,  the  moment  the 
Michigan  was  captured  and  the  Con- 
federate officers  released,  to  cut  all  the 
telegraph  wires  leading  out  of  Sandus- 
ky, seize  a  railroad  train,  run  down  to 
Columbus,  assist  in  releasing  the  pris- 
oners there,  then  run  back  to  Sandus- 
ky and  establish  the  temporary  head- 
quarters of  the  Confederate  Depart- 
ment of  the  North-west.  General 
Trimble,  of  Maryland,  who  was  the 
ranking  Confederate  officer  confined 
on  Johnson's  Island,  was  to  be  made 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  I  had  in  my 
pocket  a  commission  from  the  Confed- 
erate Government  appointing  him  to 


that  position  the  moment  he  was  re- 
leased. I  was  supplied  with  other 
commissions  in  blank,  all  properly 
signed  and  attested,  to  give  to  all  oth- 
er men  who  enlisted  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army  for  this  service.  This  was 
done  to  make  them  regular  Confeder- 
ate soldiers,  so  that  their  services 
would  be  legitimate  acts  of  warfare  so 
long  as  they  obeyed  orders. 

Major  Hinds,  who  was  in  command 
at  Chicago,  and  Major  Castleman,  who 
was  in  command  at  Centralia,  were  to 
attack  Camp  Douglass  and  Camp  Mor- 
ton simultaneously  with  my  attack 
upon  Johnson's  Island.  This  would 
release  twenty  thousand  Confederate 
soldiers,  and  there  were  thirty-two 
hundred  officers  on  Johnson's  Island 
ready  to  command  them.  Major  Hinds, 
at  Chicago,  was  also  charged  with  the. 
duty  of  capturing  one  of  the  iron 
steamers  plying  between  Grand  Hav- 
en, Michigan,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin. Through  some  misunderstand- 
ing none  of  the  others  made  the  at- 
tack, although  1  telegraphed  before 
leaving  Detroit,  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  to  Charley  Walsh,  a  citizen  of 
Chicago,  who  was  Major  Hinds'  as- 
sistant, and  is  now  Street  Commission- 
er of  that  city,  as  follows  : 

Detroit,  September  19,  1864. 

Close  out  all  the  stock  in  the  Mount 
Hope  Oil  Company  bef Ore  three  o'clock 
to-day.  Be  prompt.  C.  H.  Cole. 

This  meant  that  the  attack  would 
be  made  on  the  Michigan  at  five 
o'clock  that  evening. 

All  dispatches  relating  to  our  mili- 
tary duty  were  in  relation  to  the 
Mount  Hope  Oil  Company,  and  could 
be  easily  translated  into  their  proper 
significance  by  any  one  in  the  secret. 

I  left  SanJusky  for  Detroit  on  Sat- 
urday, with  all  arrangements  perfect- 
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ed.  We  had  previously  determined  to 
capture  the  Philo  Parsons,  a  vessel 
plying  to  the  lake  trade  for  service  in 
transporting  our  troops,  &c.  I  was  to 
go  aboard  of  her  at  Detroit,  and  the 
men  who  were  to  assist  in  her  capture 
were  to  get  on  at  the  various  points  at 
which  she  touched  on  the  Canadian 
shore. 

1  went  aboard  the  Parsons  at  four 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  September 
18th,  and  spent  most  of  my  time  with 
Captain  Atwood,  her  commander. 
With  the  capture  in  view,  I  had  made 
his  acquaintance  some  time  before  and 
frequently  came  over  on  his  vessel. 
She  left  her  wharf  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th,  and  touched  at  her  various 
stopping-places  on  the  Canada  side  of 
the  Detroit  river.  At  Windsor  and  at 
Maiden  my  men  got  aboard.  Of  course 
I  never  indicated  an  acquaintance 
with  any  of  them.  I  was  in  the  pilot- 
house with  Captain  Atwood  when  we 
touched  at  both  places,  so  that  I  couM 
note  the  men  as  they  came  on  board 
and  be  where  they  could  see  me.  At 
Maiden,  Atwood  observing  the  unu- 
sual number  of  seedy-looking  men  get- 
ting aboard,  said  : 

"How  many  Skedadlers  are  coming 
on  this  morning.  These  fellows  are 
all  well  off.  They  ran  out  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  escape  the  draft  and  are 
now  returning.  They  look  hard,  but 
all  of  them  have  means  and  are  men 
of  position." 

"Yes,  poor  fellows,'.'  I  replied,  "they 
have  had  a  hard  time."  We  watched 
them  put:  their  rickety  baggage  on, 
and  when  all  were  aboard  we  steamed 
off.  J.  Yates  Beale,  my  second  officer, 
was  in  readiness  for  the  work,  and 
when  we  left  Maiden  I  gave  him  a 
signal  to  assign  the  men  to  their  posi- 
tions.   He  did  so.    A   fine  engineer, 


well  armed,  was  placed  near  the  en- 
gine, and  one  of  the  men  well  equip- 
ped for  the  work  appointed  to  every 
important  place  on  the  boat.  I  was  in 
the  pilot-house  with  the  captain,  for  I 
preferred  to  deal  with  him  myself. 
When  Beale  had  everything  in  readi- 
ness he  gave  the  signal  and  I  clapped 
my  revolver,  which  I  wore  beneath 
my  overcoat,  to  Captain  Atwood's 
head,  and  said  : 

"Captain,  you  are  my  prisoner." 

"What's  the  matter,  Cole  ?"  he  ask- 
ed, in  great  astonishment. 

"You  are  my  prisoner.  I  take  pos- 
session of  this  ship  in  the  name  of  the 
Confederate  States  Government.  Go 
below." 

The  arrest  of  the  captain  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  capture  of  the 
men  by  other  soldiers.  When  they 
were  all  secured  we  sent  them  below, 
put  the  hatches  down,  and  were  safe 
from  any  interruption  from  that  quar- 
ter. As  soon  as  possible  the  passen- 
gers were  assured  that  they  should 
not  be  molested.  The  American  flag 
was  then  hauled  down  and  the  stars 
and  bars  run  up,  with  the  announce- 
ment :  "This  flag  is  a  guarantee  of 
protection  to  women  and  children." 
This  assurance  was  sacredly  kept,  al- 
though it  cost  some  effort.  The  regu- 
lar Confederate  soldiers  who  were 
with  me  were  perfect  gentlemen,  but 
some  of  those  hired  from  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  other  cities  were  not. 
It  was  necessary  to  put  some  of  them 
overboard  to  make  good  the  promise 
given  when  the  Confederate  flag  was 
hoisted.  They  went.  About  half-past 
twelve,  after  we  had  everything  run- 
ning smoothly  on  the  Parsons,  we 
sighted  Put-in-Bay  Island.  The  Island 
Queen,  bound  for  Cleveland,  was  ly- 
ing at  the  wharf  unloading  freight. 
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She  carried  a  large  number  of  passen- 
gers, among  them  three  hundred  un- 
armed soldiers  going  to  Cleveland  to 
get  mustered  out.  We  ran  alongside 
of  her,  made  fast  and  captured  her,  as 
we  had  done  the  Parsons,  giving  and 
keeping  the  same  assurances  of  pro- 
tection to  passengers,  especially  wo- 
men and  children.  We  then  steered 
the  two  steamers  toward  Fighting  Isl- 
and, and  put  the  passengers  ashore. 
There  was  no  possible  means  of  es- 
cape and  therefore  no  danger  that 
they  would  give  warning.  We  then 
steamed  off  toward  the  Michigan, 
which  lay  in  sight. 
"Were  your  men  well  armed  ?" 
"Yes.  They  had  plenty  of  first- 
class  revolvers,  and  each  man  carried 
a  hatchet.  When  I  was  on  trial  they 
undertook  to  put  a  false  construction 
upon  the  object  for  which  these  weap- 
ons were  carried.  They  were  simply 
to  be  used  in  case  of  a  fight  to  resist 
boarders  who  might  undertake  to  at- 
tack the  vessel  in  small  boats.  As 
forcibly  as  I  would  have  protected  the 
passengers  of  the  ships  and  the  wo- 
men and  children,  so  would  I  have 
forbidden  any  acts  of  cruelty  or  other 
things  not  well  recognized  as  legiti- 
mate in  modern  warfare. 

Before  going  to  Detroit  I  had  ar- 
ranged to  give  the  officers  of  the  Mich- 
igan an  entertainment  on  board  that 
evening  at  five  o'clock,  and  had  sent 
the  wine  and  other  requisites  to  the 
vessel  before  I  left  Sandusky.  There- 
fore my  coming  on  board  that  day  ex- 
•cited  no  suspicion.  I  left  the  Parsons 
in  a  small  boat  and  rowed  directly  to 
the  Michigan.  Our  plan  was  to  cap- 
ture the  ship  by  strategy.  Consequent- 
ly I  had  arranged  tnis  entertainment 
so  as  to  be  on  board  when  the  work 
was  done.     The  men  selected  to  make 


the  capture  were  to  come  out  from  the 
shore  in  small  boats,  ostensibly  fish- 
ing, and  surround  the  Michigan.  When 
I  went  aboard  they  were  to  draw 
nearer  to  the  ship.  At  a  given  signal 
from  me  we  were  to  board  her,  put 
down  the  hatches  and  the  vessel 
would  be  ours  without  firing  a  gun. 
Everything  worked  like  a  charm,  but 
I  was  sanguine  of  success  and  delayed 
giving  the  signal  just  one  moment  too 
long.  I  was  captured  myself  instead 
of  capturing  the  Michigan.  Looking 
back  upon  the  whole  thing  now,  it 
seems  like  a  divine  interposition  in 
behalf  of  the  Union  cause.  The  guns 
of  the  Michigan  were  always  shotted, 
and  I  carried  on  my  person,  primers 
with  which  to  fire  them.  Had  we  cap- 
tured her,  our  demand  for  the  surren- 
der of  the  island  with  the  prisoners  on 
it  could  not  have  been  successfully  re- 
fused. With  the  only  armed  vessel  on 
the  great  lakes  in  our  possession,  the 
towns  and  cities  on  their  banks  would 
have  been  virtually  at  our  mercy. 
With  the  Parsons  and  Island  Queen 
we  had  captured,  and  the  Georgian, 
which  we  had  purchased  some  time  be- 
fore and  which  was  now  plying  along 
the  Canada  shore  loaded  with  arms,  we 
had  ample  transportation  facilities, 
and,  with  an  iron  vessel  on  Lake 
Michigan,  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
lakes  would  have  been  absolutely  at 
our  command.  With  a  Confederate 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men  added 
to  this  water  advantage  stationed  in 
a  section  where  our  cause  had  many 
friends,  and  where  discontent  at  the 
war  was  daily  spreading,  this  would 
have  given  us  an  advantage  that 
could  not  have  been  overthrown. 

There  were  the  men  all  ready  and 
wondering  why  the  signal  was  not 
given.    There  was  the  Parsons  and 
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Island  Queen  lying  in  sight  in  the 
hands  of  friends.  On  Johnson's  Is- 
land were  our  three  thousand  Confed- 
erate officers  well  informed  of  our 
plans,  with  fifteen  hundred  navy  re- 
volvers distributed  among  them,  and 
but  six  hundred  soldiers  guarding 
them.  The  Michigan  was  the  only 
enemy  on  the  lakes  and  the  only  one 
that  could  be  got  there. 

I  was  in  the  wardrobe  drinking 
wine  with  the  officers,  and  was  just 
making  an  excuse  to  go  on  deck  to 
give  the  signal,  when  an  officer  from 
Johnson's  Island  stepped  aboard  the 
Michigan,  and,  approaching  me,  said: 
"Captain  Cole,  you  are  my  prisoner." 
"Captain  of  what  ?"  I  asked  with  a 
laugh ;  "certainly  no  man  will  accuse 
me  of  being  a  soldier." 

"No,"  replied  the  officer,  whom  I 
knew  well ;  "but  here  is  a  telegram 
saying  you  are  a  Confederate  spy,  and 
are  in  a  conspiracy  to  capture  John- 
son's Island.  It  orders  your  arrest. 
We  must  at  least  take  you  into  cus- 
tody." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  I  answered, 
although  I  felt  it  was  all  up  with  us. 
A  moment  later,  however,  and  it 
would  have  been  all  up  with  them. 

"Sergeant,  search  him!"  ordered  the 
officer. 

The  Sergeant  began  his  work,  and 
almost  the  first  thing  he  found  was 
my  commission  from  the  Confederate 
Government.  Of  course,  that  was 
enough.  I  was  put  under  arrest  and 
closely  guarded. 
"What  became  of  your  men?" 
The  moment  it  was  found  I  was  an 
enemy  they  demanded  to  know  who, 
besides  myself,  were  in  the  conspiracy. 
Quick  as  a  flash  I  thought:  "Here  is 
a  chance  to  save  the  men."    I  named 


twelve  of  the  most  prominent  citizens 
of  Sandusky  I  could  think  of,  know- 
ing that  they  would  be  at  once  arrest- 
ed, and  suspecting  that  my  female  ac- 
complice in  the  city,  who  was  watch- 
ing the  bay  for  the  signal  of  success, 
would  be  warned  of  my  capture  and 
doubtless  alarm  the  men  in  the  boats. 
I  was  not  mistaken.  The  first  man 
arrested  was  Mr.  West,  who  kept  the 
hotel  where  we  stopped.  She  knew  I 
had  failed  the  moment  it  occurred. 
Quickly  slipping  from  the  hotel  she 
took  a  small  boat,  rowed  out  and  gave 
the  alarm  to  the  men  in  the  fishing 
boats,  and  they  to  the  Parsons  and 
Queen.  Beale  scuttled  the  Queen  and 
sunk  her  in  sight  of  the  Michigan,  and 
running  the  Parsons  over  to  the  Can- 
ada shore  sunk  her  too.  Every  man 
but  myself  escaped.  Annie  Davis 
also  got  away,  but  she  was  captured 
a  day  or  two  after,  when  she  came 
back  to  bring  notice  from  the  Confed- 
erate Government  that  they  would 
hold  two  officers  as  a  ransom  for  me, 
and  would  execute  them  if  I  was 
dealt  with  except  as  a  confederate 
soldier  engaged  in  legitimate  acts  of 
warfare. 

After  my  arrest  I  was  kept  confined 
on  board  the  Michigan  until  after 
General  Dix,  General  Heintzelman 
and  General  Hitchcock  came  to  make 
the  investigation.  I  was  them  remov- 
ed to  Johnson's  Island. 

I  had  some  $3,000  in  gold  and  some- 
thing over  $2,000  in  greenbacks,  which 
the  Government  confiscated,  as  it  did 
the  steamer  Georgia  after  the  failure 
of  our  enterprise.  Before  leaving  for 
Detroit  to  capture  the  Parsons  I  trans- 
ferred to  Annie  Davis  all  my  interest 
in  the  Mount  Hope  Oil  Company,  as 
she  was  a  British  subject  and  could 
hold  them,  as  I  could  not  after  the 
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attack,  whether  I  was  successful  or 
unsuccessful. 

"How  did  the  Federal  authorities 
get  information  of  your  designs  ?" 

"A  Colonel  Johnson,  of  Kentucky, 
betrayed  us.  As  near  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  after  careful  inquiry, 
he  dropped  a  paper  containing  the  in- 
formation of  our  purposes  upon  the 
wharf  just  as  we  were  leaving  Maiden 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber. It  was  picked  up  and  the  facts 
communicated  to  the  Provost  Marshal 
at  Detroit,  I  believe.  He  telegraphed 
to  the  officers  of  the  steamer  Michi- 
gan, but  the  dispatch  was  by  accident 
delivered  to  the  commanding  officer 
on  Johnson's  Island.  It  was  merely 
by  chance  that  the  message  reached 
the  boat  in  time  to  save  her  from  cap- 
ture and  to  upset  our  plans." 

"What  became  of  Colonel  Johnson  ?" 

"He  cut  his  throat  at  the  barricks 
in  Cincinnati  while  being  held  as  a 
witness  for  the  Federal  Government 
against  me.  What  his  motives  were 
for  betraying  us  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  say.  He  took  his  life  before 
that  fact  could  be  ascertained  from 
his  own  lips,  either  privately  or  upon 
the  witness-stand — a  clear  case  of  re- 
morse." 

"You  speak  of  men  hired  in  ISTew 
York  and  Philadelphia  for  service  on 
the  lakes  ?" 

"Yes,  we  had  a  number  of  men  from 
both  cities.  I  spent  three  weeks  in 
Philadelphia  between  my  arrival  in 
Canada  and  my  attack  upon  the  Mich- 
igan. I  went  there  first  in  June,  1864, 
established  head-quarters  at  twelfth 
and  Chestnut  streets,  in  the  Girard 
Building  or  old  Cadwallader  House, 
as  I  believe  it  was  called.  We  also 
had  another  rendezvous  on  Fifth 
street,  between  Chestnut  and  Walnut, 


where  a  man  was  ostensibly  recruit- 
ing an  artillery  company  for  the  Uni- 
ted States  service.  It  was  here  that 
most  of  our  men  for  the  capture  of  the 
Michigan  were  hired.  They  were  paid 
$40  a  month  and  expenses.  The  mon- 
ey was  drawn  from  Drexel's  Bank  to 
meet  the  current  expenses  of  these 
agencies  and  to  pay  the  men.  We  had 
quite  a  number  of  friends  and  sympa- 
thizers in  Philadelphia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  it  would  do  no  good  to  the 
truth  of  history  to  mention  their 
names,  and  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
both  distasteful  and  damaging  to 
them.  We  used  to  meet  very  frequent- 
ly at  Commodore  Lavallette's,  al- 
though he  knew  nothing  of  our  secrets. 
Albert  Lavellette,  his  nephew,  was 
with  us,  so  was  George  Duvall,  who 
afterward  moved  to  Burlington,  N.  J., 
where  he  since  died. 

I  do  not  recall  the  names  of  any  of 
the  men  in  Philadelphia  who  enlisted 
in  our  service,  although  I  have  them 
all  among  my  papers  at  home.  None 
of  them  were  men  who  would  impress 
themselves  upon  you  in  any  way. 
They  were  of  that  class  who  would 
aid  any  cause  for  money. 

I  never  made  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  any  man  whom  we  hired  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  I  did  of  many  per- 
sons who  sympathized  with  us  and  did 
what  they  could  to  aid  our  cause. 

In  the  preceding  lines  the  name  of 
Annie  Davis  is  frequently  mentioned. 
It  is  not  her  real  name,  but  that  by 
which  she  was  known  while  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Federal  au- 
thorities after  capture,  and  while  on 
trial  for  the  important  part  she  played 
in  the  acts  above  recited. 

She  was  a  woman  possessing  rare 
qualities  of  mind  and  attributes  of 
person  to  fit  her  for  a  position  in  any 
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secret  service.  She  was  of  medium 
height  and  well-proportioned  frame. 
Her  eyes  were  coal-black,  and  were 
ever  on  the  alert.  The  extreme  com- 
posure of  the  rest  of  her  features, 
however,  relieved  them  from  anything 
like  nervousness.  Her  hair  was  black 
and  cut  short  at  the  neck,  that  she 
might  at  will  assume  a  man's  disguise. 
Her  manner  was  easy  and  apparently 
unassumed.  Did  she  personate  twen- 
ty characters  in  succession  in  each 
she  would  have  passed  current  as  gen- 
uine coin.  Her  powers  of  adaptabili- 
ty were  simply  marvellous.  She  was  a 
British  subject.  On  the  breaking-out 
of  the  war  she  became  a  warm  sympa- 
thizer of  the  Southern  cause,  and  was 
so  earnest  in  her  desire  to  aid  them 
that  her  enthusiasm  upon  this  subject 
amounted  to  almost  a  frenzy.  She 
made  several  applications  to  Mr.  Jake 
Thompson,  the  representative  of  the 
Confederate  Government  in  Canada, 
for  a  position  in  the  Secret  Service  in 
the  South,  and  after  repeated  refusals 
he  finally  sent  her  to  Major  Cole.  Cole 
distrusted  her  at  first.  He  for  a  time 
used  her  only  as  a  courier  or  messen- 
ger between  himself  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. These  errands  she  always  per- 
formed with  speed  and  accuracy,  and 
by  degrees  she  rose  in  the  estimation 
of  her  emyloyer,  until  he  finally  spoke 
of  her  as  "one  of  the  most  marvellous 
women  he  ever  met."  "None  of  the 
women  employed  by  the  Confederate 
service  ever  approached  her  in  the 
combined  qualities  of  bravery  and 
judgment.  By  ber  courage,  caution 
and  the  promptness  with  which  she 
was  able  to  meet  any  emergency,  she 
several  times  saved  me  trouble,"  said 
Major  Cole,  in  speaking  of  his  assist- 
ant. 
From  another  source  I  heard  much 


of  the  history  of  this  woman's  connec- 
tion with  the  Confederate  Government,, 
and  especially  with  the  conspiracy  for 
the  capture  of  the  Michigan. 

It  was  some  time  in  June  of  '65  that 
she  was  sent  from  Sandusky  to  Rich- 
mond with  Confederate  dispatches  in 
relation  to  movements  on  Lake  Erie. 
It  was  the  first  hazardous  and  import- 
ant service  to  which  she  had  been  as- 
signed. Major  Cole  was  to  meet  her 
in  Washington  on  her  return  from 
Richmond.  He  joined  her  there,  and 
the  two  came  to  New  York  together 
and  stopped  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 
Here  they  met  Major  Rollins,  of  New 
Hampshire  and  his  wife,  with  another 
Federal  officer  and  his  wife.  Mr.  Da- 
vis saw  the  ladies  in  the  hotel  parlor. 

The  three  immediately  recognized 
each  other  as  old  schoolmates,  who 
had  been  educated  at  the  same  con- 
vent. There  were  mutual  greetings  of 
pleasure  and  a  renewal  of  old  school- 
day  associations.  She  introduced  Ma- 
jor Cole  as  her  cousin,. from  Pennsyl- 
vania. After  a  social  chat  he  went 
into  the  rotunda  of  the  hotel,  where  a 
gentleman  approached  him  and  said  : 

"I  should  like  to  see  you  a  moment 
at  the  door,"  and  led  the  way  out  of 
the  crowded  corridors.  On  the  pave- 
ment waited  a  detachment  of  soldiers, 
and  the  officer,  touching  him  upon  the 
shoulder,  said  : 

"Sir,  you  are  a  prisoner."  They  took 
him  to  the  Provost  Marshal,  who  or- 
dered him  to  be  searched,  and  inform- 
ed him  that  he  was  arrested  as  a  Con- 
federate spy. 

They  found  nothing  about  him  but 
dispatches  and  letters  concerning  the 
Mount  Hope  Oil  Company.  Neverthe- 
less he  was  consigned  to  a  cell  to 
await  further  developments.  Here  he 
lay  upon  the  floor  with  his  coat  for  a 
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pillow  three  or  four  hours,  all  the 
time  harboring  the  belief  that  his  fe- 
male accomplice  had  finally  betrayed 
him.  The  result  demonstrated  how 
unjust  his  suspicions  were,  for  it  was 
her  subtle  wits  that  secured  his  re- 
lease. 

Missing  him  for  some  time  she  made 
inquiry  through  the  husbands  of  her 
friends  where  he  was.  They  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  been  arrested- by  the 
Provost  Guard  and  denied  the  liberty 
of  communicating  with  any  one.  She 
divined  the  cause  and  promptly  ma- 
tured a  plan  to  secure  his  release.  She 
at  once  laid  siesrft  to  the  hearts  of  her 
old  school-mates,  the  wives  of  the 
Federal  officers,  by  taking  them  gent- 
ly aside  and  confidentially  saying  : 

"Oh,  he  is  not  my  cousin,  he  is  not 
my  cousin  !  Father  was  opposed  to 
my  marrying  an  American.  His  Eng- 
lish prejudices  so  rebelled  against  it 
that  we  were  forced  to  elope.  He  is 
not  a  Confederate  spy ;  he  is  an  oil  op- 
erator at  Titusville,  Penn.,  and  lives 
at  Sandusky." 

Her  tears  and  entreaties  enlisted  the 
sympathies  of  the  Federal  officers' 
wives,  who  soon  commanded  the  in- 
fluence and  co-operation  of  their  hus- 
bands in  obtaining  his  freedom. 

The  officers  took  a  carriage,  drove  to 
General  Dix's  head-quarters,  and, 
learning  that  he  was  indisposed  at  his 
private  residence,  drove  there  and 
promptly  secured  an  order  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  husband  of  their  wives'' 
friend,  as  they  supposed.  With  it  they 
went  to  the  prison,  and  the  Confeder- 
ate soldier  was  promptly  set  free.  The 
three  entered  the  carriage  and  rapidly 
returned  to  the  hotel,  the  Federal  of- 
ficers all  the  while  poking  fun  at  Cole 
for  being  taken  as  a  "Johnny  Reb," 
and  chiding  him  for  not  being  frank 


in  the  first  instance  and  telling  them 
that  it  was  a  runaway  match,  and  so 
save  all  this  trouble.  Cole  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  they  meant  by  run- 
away match,  but  in  no  way  betrayed 
the  fact  that  he  was  taken  by  surprise. 

When  they  reached  the  hotel  Annie 
Davis  was  waiting  with  the  Federal 
officers'  wives  in  the  parlor,  apparent- 
ly in  great  distress.  As  Cole  entered 
she  ran  and  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  exclaiming,  between  her 
sobs  : 

"My  dear,  dear  husband  !" 

Her  exclamamations  of  joy  and  af- 
fection, mingled  with  her  tears,  caus- 
ed the  considerate  friends  to  with- 
draw. 

When  they  were  alone  and  it  was 
safe  Cole  quickly  turned  to  her  and 
said  : 

"Annie,  what  does  this  mean  ?" 

"It  was  my  only  plan  to  secure  your 
release,  and  it  has  been  successful. 
You  are  now  free  and  we  are  safe." 

"But  y.ou  are  not  my  wife  !" 

"Ah  !  but  I  will  be  the  first  day  we 
tread  the  decks  of  the  Michigan  to- 
gether." 

"That's  a  thousand  times  true  if  we 
both  live  to  see  that  day,"  replied  Cole. 

After  the  explanations  and  avowal, 
Cole  and  Miss  Davis  joined  their 
friends,  and  the  evening  was  spent  in 
pleasure.  The  next  day  they  left,  to 
continue  their  operations  on  the  lake. 

In  the  opening  scene  of  this  narra- 
tive, which  is  less  than  three  months 
after  the  circumstances  just  narrated, 
the  man  thus  released  by  a  woman's 
strategy  stood  again  a  prisoner  before 
General  John  A.  Dix,  upon  the  deck 
of  the  steamer  Michigan. 

A  recitation  of  these  few  facts  in 
one  of  the  greatest  conspiracies  that 
ever  characterized  the  conduct  of  mod- 
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ern  war,  calls  up  many  circumstances 
fully  as  thrilling,  if  not  so  important, 
as  these  above  related.  The  records  of 
the  War  Department  show  that  Cole 
was  tried  in  Cincinnati,  by  Military 
Court,  of  which  General  Heintzelman 
was  President,  and  convicted  of  the 
charge  of  piracy  and  of  being  a  spy. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  on  the 
16th  of  February,  1865,  on  Johnson's 
Island,  the  point  against  which  he  had 
directed  his  best  efforts  as  a  Confed- 
ate  officer.  He  was  also  tried  for  mur- 
der in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio. 
He  remained  on  Johnson's  Island 
waiting  his  execution,  and  during  that 
time  Annie  Davis  was  tried  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  upon  a 
charge  of  having  violated  the  Webster- 
Ashburton  treaty  in  serving  as  a  Con- 
federate spy.  She  was  not  convicted, 
and  still  lives.  She  visited  Cole  while 
awaiting  his  execution,  and  asked  him 
what  was  to  be  her  future. 

"I  hope  to  see  you  married  before  I 
am  hung,"  replied  the  man  to  whom 
she  had  pledged  her  life's  devotion  at 
the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in  New  York. 

She  soon  after  wedded  the  man  who 
succeeded  Major  Cole  as  Secretary  of 
the  Mount  Hope  Oil  Company — the  en- 
terprise which  had  served  as  a  cloak 
for  confederate  operations  upon  the 
lakes.  Cole  made  two  desperate  at- 
tempts to  escape  while  confined  on 
Johnson's  Island,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  to  remove  him  to  Fort  Lafay- 
ette. Legal  proceedings  had  delayed 
his  execution,  and  a  petition  gotten 
up  by  the  ladies  of  Northern  Ohio, 
among  whom  were  the  niece  of  Ex- 
Secretary,  Columbus  Delano,  and  the 
daughter  of  General  M.  D.  Leggett, 
since  Commissioner  of  Patents,  soften- 
ed the  public  feeling.    The  two  ladies 


named  were  passengers, on  the  Island 
Queen  when  Cole  captured  her,  and 
were  not  xmly  protected  but  shown 
perfect  courtesy  by  him  and  his  offi- 
cers. These  influences,  combined  with 
the  appeal  of  the  powerful  friends  of 
the  officers  held  in  Kichmond  as  hos- 
tages for  him,  secured  a  commutation 
of  his  sentence  to  imprisonment  for 
life  at  the  Dry  Tortugas.  His  attempts 
to  escape  while  confined  on  Johnson's 
Island  admonished  the  authorities  that 
he  had  better  be  removed  to  a  more  se- 
cure place.  Arrangements  were  mad© 
to  transfer  him  to  Fort  Lafayette. 

By  some  magic,  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities in  Canada  were  kept  inform- 
ed of  the  intentions  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  him,  and  the  offi- 
cers and  men  who  were  engaged  with 
him  in  the  capture  of  the  Parsons  and 
the  Island  Queen,  for  which  he  had 
been  sentenced  to  death,  formed  a  plan 
to  rescue  him  if  he  should  be  removed. 
Beale,  who  had  been  his  principal  of- 
ficer in  his  later  operations  on  Lake 
Erie,  was  the  leader  of  the  movement. 
The  arrangement  was  that  the  former 
associates  were  to  wreck  the  train  on 
the  Lake  Shore  Koad  some-where  be- 
tween Sandusky  and  Buffalo,  and  res- 
cue him.  They  wrecked  the  train,  but 
it  was  the  wrong  one,  and  he  was  safe- 
ly landed  in  Fort  Layfayette,  where 
for  a  long  time  he  was  the  companion 
in  the  same  casemate  cell  with  Stephen 
Mallory,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  George B.  Davis,  Attorney-General 
of  the  Confederacy. 

Beale  was  captured,  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung  for  his  endeavor  to 
rescue  his  friend,  and  suffered  the 
death  penalty  at  one  of  the  forts  in 
New  York  harbor,  while,  as  the  sequel 
shows,  his  friend,  first  sentenced  to 
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death  and  for  whom  he  gave  his  life, 
escaped  all  punishment. 

It  is  claimed  by  those  who  profess 
to  know  that  the  execution  of  Beale 
caused  the  assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  J.  H.  Beale  was  from  Jeffer- 
son County,  W.  Va.,  but  a  short  dis- 
tance above  Washington,  where  many 
of  his  relatives  now  live.  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

When  Beale  was  sentenced  to  death 
Booth  made  a  powerful  attempt  to 
save  his  life.  He  enlisted  all  the  emi- 
nent men  he  possibly  could  to  aid  him 
in  his  efforts,  but  there  seemed  no 
hope  of  success.  As  a  last  resort,  he 
begged  his  influential  friends  to  se- 
cure him  an  audience  with  President 
Lincoln.  Quite  a  number  of  them  con- 
sented to  do  so,  among  whom  was  the 
late  Colonel  John  W.  Forney.  The 
audience  was  granted  a  short  time  be- 
fore Beale  was  to  be  hung,  and  Booth 
made  a  plea  for  his  life  which  moved 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  tears.  The  good-heart- 
ed President  would  doubtless  have 
commuted  Beale's  sentence  after  the 
occurrence  of  that  night,  but  positive 
Secretary  Stanton  said  : 

"There  has  been  too  much  leniency 
in  dealing  with  these  fellows.    Cole's 


sentence  has  been  commuted.  The 
law  ought  to  take  its  course  on  Beale's 
case.''  It  did,  and  Beale  was  hung. 
Booth's  failure  to  save  the  life  of  his 
friend  is  said  to  have  so  preyed  upon 
his  mind  that  it  gradually  worked 
him  up  to  the  point  of  assassinating 
the  President.  Cole  remained  in  pris- 
on at  Fort  Lafayette,  and,  after  mak- 
ing one  ineffectual  attempt  to  escape, 
was  on  the  10th  day  of  February,  1866, 
brought  out  of  prison  on  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  issued  by  the  District 
Court  of  New  York  at  the  instance  of 
Jake  Thompson  and  other  Confederate 
leaders.  He  escaped  to  Canada,  and 
thence  to  Mexico,  where  he  led  a  life 
of  adventure  under  Maximilian.  He 
was  finally  pardoned  by  the  President, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States 
with  several  prominent  Confederates, 
who  were  in  Mexico  for  a  time  after 
the  war,  waiting  Executive  clemency. 
It  is  strange  that  such  a  story  as 
this  can  be  gathered  from  the  actual 
events  which  transpired  during  the 
late  rebellion ;  yet  how  many  there  are 
of  them  coming  to  light  every  day. 
Books  seem  only  to  record  the  dry  de- 
tails of  great  events ;  newspapers  are 
the  purveyors  of  that  which  is  the  in- 
teresting history. 
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RHYME  OF  THE  HAPPY  FARMER. 


[BY  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE,  IN  N.  Y.  INDEPENDENT]. 


Through  the  timber  two  lovers  ride, 

Side  by  side, 
Wrapped  in  a  shaggy  buffalo-hide. 

Encircled  by  trees  which  the  ax  has  spared, 

In  a  bared 
White  space  of  wood3,  is  their  home  prepared. 
To  that  lonely  door  his  bride  he  brings; 

Back  it  swings: 
The  fire  is  kindled,  the  kettle  sings. 
Though  wooden  platter  and  pewter  plate 

Indicate 
Lowly  station  and  small  estate; 
And  happy  they  if  their  little  hoard 

Will  afford 
Daily  bread  for  that  rough-hewn  board; 
Let  the  forest  roar  and  the  tempest  blowi 

Drive  the  snow! 
In  the  heart  of  the  hut  is  a  heavenly  glow. 
Love  that  is  mighty  and  Hope  that  is  great 

Consecrate 
Wooden  platter  and  pewter  plate. 
In  and  about  with  busy  feet, 

Light  and  fleet, 
She  keeps  his  cabin  cosy  and  neat. 
With  shouldered  ax  I  see  him  go 

Through  the  snow, 
To  clear  the  land  for  harrow  and  hoe. 
Over  his  roof-tree  curls  the  smoke, 

While  the  stroke 
Of  his  ax  resounds  on  ash  and  oak. 
When  the  warm  days  come  in  early  spring. 

She  will  bring 
Her  work  to  the  woods  and  sew  and  sing. 
'Tis  pleasant  to  feel  her  watching  noar; 

Joy  to  hear 
Her  voice  in  the  woodland  high  and  clear. 
Together  they  talk  in  the  now-fallen  tree, 

Aud  forsee 
The  work  of  their  hands  in  the  days  to  be. 
Where  the  beech  comes  crashing  down,  and  the 

lithe  Branches  writhe, 


He  will  turn  the  furrow  and  swing  the  scythe,, 
A  rose  by  the  doorway  she  will  set. 

Nor  forget 
Pansies  and  pinks  and  mignonette. 


ii. 
Before  their  door  in  the  summer  morn 

Waves  the  corn. 
'Tis  winter  again,  and  a  babe  is  born. 
Not  for  the  glories  of  wealth  and  art- 
Would  they  part 
With  that  small  treasure  of  home  and  heart. 
Dear  heaven  1  what  springs  of  bliss  are  stirred 

When,  is  heard 
Its  laugh  or  its  first  low  lisping  word  1 
A  flower  let  fall  by  the  Infinite 

Love  has  lit 
In  their  path,  and  brought  God's  peace  with  it. 
Gone  long  ago  are  the  hut  of  poles, 

Stumps  and  knolls; 
A  frame-house  now  is  the  shelter  of  souls. 
By  the  river  are  farms  all  up  and  down, 

And  the  crown 
Of  its  steeples  shows  the  neighboring  town. 
Highways  are  braided  and  swamps  reclaimed; 

Towns  are  named; 
Life  is  softened,  manners  are  tamed. 
For  youthful  culture  and  social  grace 

Soon  replace 
The  first  rude  life  of  a  pioneer  race. 
And  men  are  polished,  through  act  and  speech, 

Eaoh  by  each. 
As  pebbles  are  smoothed  on  the  rolling  beach. 
The  farmer  has  hands  both  strong  and  skilled. 

Fair  fields  tilled, 
A  house  well  kept  and  big  barns  filled. 
In  the  porch  at  sunrise  he  will  stand, 

Flushed  and  tanned, 
And  view  well  pleased  his  prosperous  land. 
Crib  and  stable  and  pear-shaped  stacks, 

Stalls  and  racks, 
Have  come  in  the  track  of  the  fire  and  ax. 
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Cider  in  cask  and  fruit  in  bin 

Are  laid  in 
For  the  gloomy  months  that  will  soon  begin. 
Sons  and  daughters,  a  gathering  throng, 

Fair  and  strong. 
Fill  the  old  house  with  life  and  song. 
With  threshing  and  spinning,  wheat  and  wool, 

House  and  school, 
Heads  are  busy  and  hands  are  full. 
Then  spelling-matches  and  evening  calls, 

Country  balls, 
And  sleighing  parties  when  the  snow  falls. 


Laurels  in  Life's  first  Summer  glow 

Rarely  grow; 
But  honors  thicken  on  heads  of  snow. 
There  is  a  lustre  of  swords  and  shields, 

Well-fought  fields; 
The  power  the  statesman  or  patriot  wields; 
The  glory  that  gleams  from  righted  wrongs, 

Or  belongs 
To  the  prophet's  words  or  the  poet's  songs; 
High  thoughts  that  shine  like  the  Pleiades 

Over  seast 
But  worthy  of  worship,  even  with  these. 
Is  the  fame  of  an  honest  citizen 

Now  and  then; 
The  good  opinion  of  plain  good  men. 
The  farmer,  solid  and  dignified, 

Through  the  wide, 
Fair  valley  on  many  affairs  shall  ride; 
Through  highway  and  byway,  country  and  town, 

Up  and  down, 
He  shall  ride  in  the  light  of  his  own  renown. 
In  the  halls  of  state,  with  outstretched  hand, 

He  shall  stand, 
And  counsel  the  Solons  of  the  land. 
Neighbors,  wearying  of  the  law's 

Quirks  and  flaws, 
To  his  good  sense  submit  their  cause. 
Their  cause  with  wary,  impartial  eye 

He  will  try, 
And  many  a  snarl  of  the  law  untie. 
If  simple  and  upright  men  there  be, 

Such  is  he: 
A  life,  like  a  broad,  green,  sheltering  tree, 
For  sha,de  in  the  wayside  heat  and  dust: 

All  men  trust 
His  virtue  and  know  his  judgments  just. 


One  by  one  to  the  parents  came 

Babies  to  name; 
One  by  one  they  have  passed  the  same. 
Hither  and  thither,  each  to  his  own, 


All  have  flown, 
Like  birds  from  the  nest  when  their  wings  hart 

grown. 
Beginning  again  the  same  old  strife, 

Husband  and  wife 
Twisting  the  strands  of  the  cord  of  life; 
Weaving  forever  the  endless  chain, 

Pleasure  and  pain, 
The  gladness  of  action,  the  joy  of  gain. 
Hither  and  thither  over  the  zone, 

All  have  flown, 
Like  thistle-down  by  the  four  winds  blown. 
One  has  power  and  one  has  wealth 

Got  by  stealth; 
Happiest  they  who  have  hope  and  health. 
Into  the  further  and  wilder  West 

Some  have  pressed; 
Some  are  weary  and  some  are  at  rest. 
Hither  and  thither,  like  seed  that  is  sown. 

Each  to  his  own ! 
What  pangs  of  parting  these  doors  have  known! 
The  tears  of  the  young  who  go  their  way 

Last  a  day; 
But  the  grief  is  long  of  the  old  who  stay. 
Within  these  gates,  where  they  have  been  left, 

Long  bereft, 
With  fond  ties  broken  and  old  hearts  cleft, 
They  have  stood,  and,  gazing  across  the  snow, 

Felt  the  woe 
Of  seeing  the  last  of  their  children  go. 
But  new  life  comes  as  the  old  life  goes, 

Life  yet  glows! 
In  children's  children  the  fresh  tide  flows. 
And  the  heart  of  the  homestead  warms  to  the  core 

When  once  more 
Little  feet  patter  on  path  and  floor. 


Now  daughters  and  sons,  from  far  and  near. 

Reappear, 
And  the  day  of  all  golden  days  is  here. 
Experienced  matrons,  world-wise  men, 

Come  again: 
They  are  seven  to-day  who  once  were  ten. 
Are  these  the  children  who  left  your  door? 

Look  once  more! 
0  mother.    Are  these  the  babes  you  bore? 
One  has  acres  and  railroad  shares, 

But  no  heirs; 
One,  a  house  full  of  children  and  poor  man's  cares. 

But  all  distinction  in  life  to-day 

Falls  away, 
Like  costume  dropped  with  the  parts  they  play. 

Here  all,  whatever  success  they  claim, 

Rank  the  same: 
And  the  half-forgotten  household  name, 
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Ab  in  old  days,  rings  ont  again, 

Now,  as  then, 
It  is  Tom  and  Nelly  and  Sally  and  Ben. 
All  smiles,  all  tears,  through  a  shining  haze, 

In  a  maze 
Of  wonder  and  joy,  the  old  folks  gaze. 
Three  generations  around  them  stand, 

Hand  in  hand, 
As  the  petals  of  some  vast  flower  expand. 
Sons,  daughters,  husbands  and  wives  enclose 

Younger  rows, 
Children's  children,  and  children  of  those, 


Whose  children  may  yet  with  a  living  girth 

Circle  earth, 
0  infinite  marvel  of  life  and  birth  1 
This  is  the  crowning  hour  that  cheers 

Failing  years; 
This  is  the  solace  of  many  tears. 
Past  sorrows,  viewed  from  that  sunset  bight 

Fade  from  sight, 
Or  glimmer  far  off  in  softened  light. 
Remembered  mercies  and  joys  increase, 

Trials  cease, 
And  all  is  blessedness,  all  is  peace. 


A  LOST  CHAPTER. 
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A  Lost  Chapter  in  the  Early  History  of 
Huron  County. 


[FROM  THE  NORWALK  REFLECTOR. 


In  Williams'  History  of  Huron  and 
Erie  Counties  there  is  an  interesting 
account  of  the  murder  of  John  Wood 
and  George  Bishop,  by  Indians,  on  the 
21st  of  April,  1819,  and  the  subsequent 
arrest,  trial  and  execution  of  Nego- 
sheck  and  STegoneby  for  the  crime. 
(Pages  126-132.) 

Believing  that  the  Coroner's  inquest 
upon  the  bodies  of  Wood  and  Bishop 
the  death  warrants  of  Negosheck  and 
Negoneby,  and  the  Sheriff's  return 
thereon  (which  are  omitted  by  the 
compiler  of  the  history  referred  to) 
would  be  of  interest  to  your  readers, 
I  herewith  hand  you  copies  of  the  pa- 
pers now  on  file  in  the  clerk's  office, 
capitals  and  spelling  retained.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
Trueman  Pettibone,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  acting  as  Coroner  : 

Danbury,  April  25th,  1819. 

Having  Received  Information  That 
the  Body  of  John  Wood  and  George 
Bishop  were  found  Dead  on  the  Shore 
of  Portage  River  in  this  County  on 
Saturday  The  24  Day  of  April  1819  and 
brout  to  The  mouth  of  Said  river  on 
the  Said  day  By  Charles  C.  T upper 
and  Anson  Grey  and  had  promable 
been  dead  Some  days  and  The  Bodys 
being  at  Least  40  Miles  from  The  Cor- 
oner of  the  County  and  The  wind 
Blowing  Verry  Fresh  we  were  unable 


to  Cross  The  Bay  after  considering 
The  Situation  we  were  placed  in  and 
The  impussibility  of  Getting  The  Cor- 
oner and  feeling  unwilling  to  Bury 
The  Bodys  without  Some  form  of  Jury 
I  Issued  warrant  To  a  Constable  of 
this  Township  Commanding  him  to 
Summonds  Samuel  M.  Lock  wood  Abi- 
ather  Sherby  Luther  Chapin  Samuel 
Flint  Henry  Young  Isaac  B.  Davis 
Harry  Tulla  John  Ramsdell  Jacob 
Ramsdell  Jacob  VanWaginer  Peter 
Tice  Frances  P.  Yidal  to  repair  forth- 
with to  the  mouth  of  Portage  River 
to  Sit  a  Jury  over  the  Bodys  Lying 
dead  at  That  Place  the  warrant  was 
Returned  to  me  served  and  the  Per- 
sons named  all  appeared  and  Took 
The  nessisary  oath  before  me  and  aft- 
er Examination  returned  There  Ver- 
dict of  Willful  murder  by  Some  Per- 
son or  Persons  unknown  a  coppy  of 
There  Proceedings  Signed  by  The 
Twelve  remains  in  The  hands  of  the 
Honorable  Jabes  Wright  a  Judge  of 
this  County  this  being  the  only  alter- 
nitive  Left  us  we  done  with  The  full- 
est assurance  in^our  own  Breasts  That 
our  Proceeding  would  be  sanctioned 
by  The  Proper  authority  of  this  Coun- 
ty and  The  Nessessary  Expenses  Paid 
for  issuing  a  Vinire  for  a  Jury  $  .25 
for  The  View  of  a  dead  Body  3.00 
Twelve  miles  Travel  and  Back       1.20 
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Const  in  serving  warrant  and  attend- 
ing Trial  1.00 
Twelve  Jurymen  Viewing  2  ded  Body 

6.00 
Truman  Pettibone  Justice  of  Peace. 
Danbury  Huron  County 
Ohio  April  25th  1819. 
The  following  is  the  finding  of  the 
Coroner's  Jury  : 

We  the  undersigned  being  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  county  of 
Huron,  being  summoned  by  order  of 
Truman  Pettibone  Esq.  a  Justice  of 
the  peace  for  the  town  of  Danbury  in 
said  county  as  a  jury  of  inquest  on 
Sunday  the  25th  day  of  April  1819  on 
and  over  the  bodies  of  John  Wood  and 
George  Bishop  which  were  found  dead 
in  their  camp  on  or  near  Portage  Riv- 
er in  the  said  county  on  Saturday  the 
twenty-fourth  of  the  same  month  and 
brought  by  Anson  Grey  and  Charles 
Tupper  to  the  mouth  of  the  said  River 
where  this  inquest  was  held  on  the 
same  day  having  examined  the  bodies 
Of  the  deceased  and  taken  testimony 
touching  the  said  murders — declare 
that  we  found  on  the  body  of  John 
Wood  one  wound  behind  the  left  ear, 
mortal,  one  wound  on  the  left  side  of 
the  head  over  the  left  shoulder,  also 
mortal  and  several  other  wounds  on 
his  body  not  mortal.  On  the  body  of 
George  Bishop  six  mortal  wounds  up- 
on his  head,  two  upon  the  breast  and 
two  upon  his  legs  not  mortal;  all  the 
mortal  wounds  on  both  the  bodies  ap- 
parently having  been  done  by  an  In- 
dian hatchet  or  Tomahawk,  and  as  the 
unanimous  opinion  and  verdict  of  this 
Jury  of  Inquest,  that  they  were  wil- 
fully murdered  by  some  person  or  per- 
sons to  them  unknown,  but  believed 
to  have  been  committed  by  three  In- 
dians of  the  Tawas  and  Pottawattame 
tribes. 


Portage  River,  County  of  Huron 
26th  April  1819. 

Samuel  M.  Lockwood,  foreman, 
Francis  P.  Vidal,  Luther  Chapin,  Ja- 
cob Van  Waginer,  Samuel  Flint,  Abi- 
athar  Sherly,  Isaac  B.  Davis,  Henry 
Young,  John  Ramsdell,  Harry  Tulla, 
Jacob  Ramsdell,  Peter  Tice. 

The  following  is  the  Death  War- 
rant of  Negosheck  : 

The  State  of  Ohio  vs.  Negosheck,  an 
Indian. 

Whereas  the  Grand  Jurors  in  and 
for  the  body  of  the  county  of  Huron 
in  the  Term  of  May  1819  Presented  to 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas  a  Bill  of 
Indictment  against  Negosheck  for 
murder,  Indorsed  a  true  Bill,  and  the 
said  Negosheck  being  arraigned  at  the 
Bar  of  the  court,  heard  the  said  In- 
dictment and  Pleaded  thereto  not  guil- 
ty and  elected  and  chose  to  be  tried  by 
the  Court  of  Common  [Pleas]  where- 
upon a  Jury  was  called  and  came  &c, 
who  being  duly  impanneled,  tried  and 
sworn  the  truth  to  speak  of  and  con- 
cerning the  premises  do  upon  their 
oaths  say,  that  the  said  Negosheck  is 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  in 
manner  and  form  as  in  said  Indict- 
ment charged,  and  it  being  demanded 
of  him  if  he  had  anything  to  object 
why  the  sentence  of  the  law  should 
not  be  passed  upon  him,  and  he  having 
nothing  to  object  thereunto,  it  is  there- 
upon considered  and  by  the  court  that 
the  said  Negosheck  be  remanded  to 
the  jail  of  the  County  of  Huron  from 
whence  he  came  and  there  remain  un- 
til the  first  day  of  July  next,  and  from 
thence  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  said 
day  he  be  taken  by  the  Sheriff  of  the 
county  to  the  place  of  execution  and 
then  and  there  by  said  Sheriff  be  hang- 
ed by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead. 
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I  do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to 
be  a  true  abstract  from  the  Journals 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  held  in 
and  for  the  County  of  Huron  in  the 
Term  of  May  A.  1).  1819. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereto 
set  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas  this  21st  day  of  May 
A.  D.  1819. 

Jas.  Williams  C.  C.  Pleas. 

Upon  the  back  of  which  is  the  fol- 
lowing return  of  the  Sheriff  : 

Korwalk,  July  first  1819. 

Agreable  to  the  within  command 
Between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  said  day  I 
caused  the  within  mentioned  Negos- 
heck  to  be  taken  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution and  hanged  by  the  neck  until 
he  was  dead. 

Lyman  Farwell,  Sheriff. 


The  death  warrant  of  Negoneby  and 
the  Sheriff's  return  were  substantially 
the  same,  the  names  only  changed. 
F.  A.  WILDMAN. 

Note. — Since  Williams'  History  of 
Huron  and  Erie  Counties  was  com- 
piled, a  thorough  overhauling  and  re- 
filing of  the  papers  in  the  Clerk's  and 
Auditor's  offices  of  Huron  County 
have  been  accomplished  by  F.  A. 
Wildman,  Esq.,  under  direction  of  the 
Commissioners. 

The  compiler  of  the  Norwalk  por- 
tion of  that  history  labored  under 
great  disadvantage,  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  finding  many  impor- 
tant papers  which  had  become  mis- 
placed, among  which  were  the  forego- 
ing, "omitted"  from  the  compilation 
for  that  reason.— [Ep. 
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REMINISCENCES. 

Early  Pioneer  Movements. 


[FROM  THE  NORWALK  REFLECTOR.] 


Our  readers  will  no  doubt,  remem- 
ber the  reference  we  made  a  short 
time  ago,  to  Mr.  Martin  Kellogg,  of 
Bronson,  in  this  County,  now  in  his 
96th  year,  and  who  has,  apparently, 
the  promise  of  years  of  life  yet  before 
him.  Mr.  K.  is  among  the  very  oldest 
citizens  of  Huron  County,  if  not  the 
oldest,  and  yet  he  can  read  and  write 
without  the  aid  of  glasses. 

We  undertook,  in  the  article  refer- 
red to,  to  state  some  facts  concerning 
the  settlement  of  Mr.  Kellogg,  in  this 
County,  &c,  &c.  The  old  gentleman 
was  in  our  office  on  Friday  last,  enjoy- 
ing his  usual  good  health,  and  he  left 
with  us  the  following  very  interest- 
ing communication,  written  the  day 
on  which  he  was  95  years  and  4 
months  old : 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1815,  with  my 
family,  I  left  my  native  town,  Bethel, 
Windsor  County,  Vermont,  for  Ohio. 
On  the  30th  of  July  we  arrived  at  Av- 
ery, now  Milan,  then  the  County  Seat 
of  Huron  County;  being  43  days  on 
the  journey.  My  family  then,  consist- 
ed of  myself,  my  wife  and  four  daugh- 
ters, the  eldest  not  five  years  old  till 
November.  We  took  up  our  abode  for 
a  few  weeks  in  an  old  block-house 
standing  a  few  rods  from  the  house  of 
Ebenezer  Merry,  Esq. ;  then  moved  in- 
to and  wintered  in  a  log  house,  built 


by  Major  David  Underhill,  in  Ridge- 
field,  near  where  Isaac  Underbill's 
saw-mill  has  since  stood.  On  the  17th 
of  June,  1816,  moved  into  my  first  log 
house  in  Bronson,  one  year  from  my 
leaving  my  native  town. 

At  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  old 
county  seat,  there  were  but  three  fam- 
ilies in  the  town  of  Norwalk,  to-wit : 
Benjamin  Newcomb,  living  on  the 
southwest  corner  lot,  Mr.  S.  B.  Lewis, 
on  the  lot  east  of  Newcomb's,  and 
Abijah  Comstock,  Esq.,  lived  in  the 
second  section,  down  on  the  Avery 
line,  on  the  east  side  of  the  old  State 
road.  Late  in  the  fall  of  1815, 1  help- 
ed build  a  house  for  the  Fay  family 
on  the  lot  north  and  adjoining  the 
Neweomb  lot.  The  Fay  family  was 
the  fourth  family  that  settled  in  Nor- 
walk township. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1815,  Mr.  Lewis 
sold  his  lot  to  Abraham  Powers  and 
Hanson  Reed,  who  moved  on  to  the 
place  from  Greenfield,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
moved  on  to  his  lot  on  the  old  State 
road.  The  same  fall,  Mr.  David  Gibbs 
and  Mr.  Henry  Lockwood,  built  a 
double  log  house,  20  or  30  rods  north 
of  the  location  since  known  as  Alling's 
Corners,  and  I  think,  occupied  the 
house  till  the  next  year. 

We  had  in  our  journey  from  Ver- 
mont to  Ohio,  the  company  of  father 
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Aaron  Fay  and  family ;  he  and  moth- 
er Fay,  Lucius,  and  Apollos  and  Clar- 
issa Fay,  and  John  Fay's  wife  and  her 
brother,  Eliphas  Bigelow.  Doctor  Ly- 
man Fay  and  John,  came  in  the  win- 
ter before.  Father  Fay  bought  the  lot 
heretofore  named— 100  acres,  for  $400 ; 
was  soon  taken  sick  and  died  October 
16,  1815.  Major  David  Underhill  and 
his  son-in-law,  Horace  Morse,  and  Mr. 
Levi  Cole  and  his  son,  Jeremy  Cole, 
and  Dr.  Josepn  Pearse,  were  here  pre- 
paring for  removal  here;  Mr.  Cole 
built  a  house  a  little  east  of  where  Mr. 
Sidney  Brown  now  lives.  Dr.  Pearse 
and  Jeremy  Cole  remained  here  all 
winter;  the  others  returned  east  for 
Winter  quarters. 

In  February,  1816,  Mr.  Underhill 
and  Mr.  Cole,  came  with  their  fami- 
lies ;  Mr.  Cole  moved  on  to  the  New- 
comb  lot,  and  Mr.  Underhill  to  his 
place,  in  Kidgefield.  I  helped  build 
the  first  bridge  across  the  stream  near 
the  Water  Works. 

Bethel,  my  native  town,  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Green  Mountains,  on 
White  River,  about  16  or  18  miles 
from  where  it  enters  the  Connecticut 
River.  Bethel  village  is  a  station  on 
the  Vermont  Central  Railroad ;  at  this 
village,  the  third  branch  of  White 
River  enters.  About  five  miles  from 
the  village  is  East  Bethel,  quite  a  vil- 
lage ;  this  is  on  the  second  branch  of 
White  River.  Between  Bethel  and 
East  Bethel,  is  a  location  called  "Chris- 
tian Hill,"  so  called  from  my  earliest 
remembrance.  Another  part  of  the 
town  is  called  Lympus,  or,  more  class- 
ically, "High  Mt.  Olympus."  Another 
village  in  Bethel  is  Lillieville.  For 
many  reasons  Bethel  is  a  noted  town, 
being  both  scriptural  and  historical. 
M.  Kellogg. 

Bronson,  Jan.  21, 1882. 


Illegal  Marriage  Ceremonies. 

The  Sandusky  Register,  in  talking 
about  marriage  ceremonies  illegally 
performed,  relates  three  early  inci- 
dents happening  on  the  Reserve,  two 
of  which  it  locates  in  Huron  county. 
It  says: 

Mr.  Rice  Harper  relates  that  in  the 
early  days  of  Geauga  county,  a  couple 
anxious  to  be  made  man  and  wife 
were  married  by  a  citizen  whose  only 
authority  was  a  commission  as  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  New  York,  which 
commission  the  parties  thought  ought 
to  be  good  in  Ohio, 

John  M.  Brown,  Esq.,  relates  that  in 
the  early  days  of  Huron  county  a 
young  couple  called  on  Justice  Camp- 
bell, then  of  Cook's  Corners,  and  a 
brother  of  the  late  David  Campbell, 
who  founded  the  Register,  and  re- 
quested him  to  unite  them  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony.  Justice  Camp- 
bell asked  the  couple  if  they  had  pro- 
cured a  license.  They  had  not  thought 
of  that.  Mr.  Campbell  said  they  must 
go  to  Norwalk  and  get  a  license.  It 
was  then  late,  and  the  young  people 
objected  to  such  a  delay.  "Very  well." 
said  the  Justice,  "I  will  marry  you  to- 
night, you  get  the  license  to-morrow, 
and  I  will  date  the  certificate  back  to 
kiver  accidents." 

Another  good  one  is  the  following: 
Many  years  ago  one  Harrington  was 
elected  a  justice  in  Greenfield,  Huron 
county.  A  day  or  two  after  his  elec- 
tion he  was  called  on  to  marry  a 
couple.  He  notified  them  that  he  had 
not  yet  received  his  commission,  but 
as  they  were  anxious  to  be  made  one, 
he  would  give  them  a  permit  for  tem- 
porary use  and  as  soon  as  he  got  his 
commission  he  would  make  them  man 
and  wife  in  due  form. 

It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  know 
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that  In  tne  early  days  df  our  State  all 
these  old  worthies,  even  when  they 
"evaded  the  letter  of  the  law,"  were 
careful  to  preserve  the  common  de- 
cency of  life. 


The  Battle  of  Winchester. 


The  Part  Taken  by  the  8th  O.  V.  I. 

{From,  the  Toledo  Telegram.] 

In  your  issue  of  the  23d  Inst.,  I  no- 
ticed a  report  of  the  reunion  of  the 
67th  0.  t".  I.,  held  in  Toledo,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  of  Winches- 
ter, March  22d,  1862.  I  also  see  in  the 
address  delivered,  that  that  regiment 
claims  the  honor  of  having  opened  that 
battle.  Now,  I  am  not  jealous  of  the 
67th,  or  of  any  other  Ohio  regiment, 
but,  in  justice  to  my  old  comrades,  I 
desire  to  say  this :  The  Eighth  Ohio 
regiment  opened  that  fight,  both  on 
Saturday  night  and  Tuesday  morning. 
The  Eighth  lay  on  the  picket  line  on 
Saturday  night.  It  went  to  the  front 
on  the  right  of  the  pike,  passing  bat- 
tery H  before  General  Shields  was 
wounded;  the  Fifth  regiment  going 
to  the  left  of  the  pike.  The  Eighth, 
during  Saturday  night,  laid  so  near 
the  rebel  skirmish  line  as  to  plainly 
hear  them  talk.  Before  daylight  an 
officer  passed  along  the  line,  whispered 
to  each  man  of  the  regiment  to  fall 
back,  which  was  done  without  noise. 
We  found  on  falling  back  another  line 
formed  in  our  rear.  At  daylight,  hav- 
ing marched  back  to  the  pike,  while 
the  Eighth  was  making  coffee,  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  fall  in,  "and 
marched  out  to  the  pike  about  three 
miles.  At  that  point  Col.  Carroll  with 
four  companies  of  the  right,  deployed 
to  the  left  in  line  of  skirmishers,  while 
Lieut.  Col.  Sawyer  passed  to  the  right 
with  five  companies. 


The  four  companies  with  Col.  Car- 
roll struck  the  enemy,  after  a  march 
of  about  one  mile,  in  a  clump  of  trees, 
they  being  about  1,000  strong.  Here 
the  fight  was  opened  first,  lasted  about 
an  hour,  when  the  enemy  were  routed 
and  "lit  out  for  Dixie." 

Lieut.  Col.  Sawyer  with  his  five  com- 
panies (Co.  I  was  still  away  on  a  picket 
post)  passed  up  over  a  low  ridge,  which 
ran  along  the  right  of  the  pike,  and 
after  going  about  a  mile,  struck  the 
advance  of  Jackson's  force,  who  were 
attempting  a  flank  movement  by  this 
country  road.  His  whole  force  was 
on  this  road,  except  what  he  had  strewn 
off  on  our  left,  hoping  to  draw  our 
forces  in  that  direction.  With  his 
handfull  of  men,  Col.  Sawyer  attacked 
the  rebel  forces,  caused  them  to  halt, 
by  his  supreme  audacity,  and  then  de- 
layed them;  and  prevented,  what  oh 
their  part,  might  have  been  a 
successful  move,  if  they  had  only  kept 
on,  and  not  have  imagined  that  Col. 
Sawyer  was  well  supported.  When 
Sawyer's  forces  engaged  the  enemy 
there  was  not  a  regiment  within  a 
mile  of  him,  as  no  one  supposed  (and 
as  Gen.  Shields  was  wounded  and  in 
his  quarters  at  the  north  side  of  the 
city)  there  was  the  least  prospect  for 
a  fight.  Col.  Kimball,  of  Indiana,  Was 
the  commander  during  the  day. 

The  Sixty-seventh  was  a  good  regi- 
ment and  has  a  most  excellent  record 
for  true  bravery,  and  I  only  wish  to 
say  what  I  have,  as  a  member  of  the 
Eighth,  which  regiment  was  the  first 
to  the  front,  both  Saturday  night  and 
Sunday  morning;  and  possessing,  as  I 
do,  a  most  vivid  recollection  of  the 
fight  on  tl^e  left. 

Frank  C.  Culley, 
Co.  F,  8th  O.  V.  I. 

Defiance,  O.,  March  28,  1882. 
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Indian  Troubles==(bifficulties  of  {Recruiting  in 
the  Early  (Days  of  Ohio. 


BY  COLONEL  CHARLES  WHITTLESEY. 


Of  the  part  taken  by  the  men  and 
officers  of  this  division  in  the  defense 
of  this  frontier  very  little  will  be  found 
in  history. 

In  territory  it  embraced  the  coun- 
ties of  Jefferson,  Columbiana  and 
Trumbull,  according  to  their  limits  in 
1803.  The  first  act  of  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  relates 
t6  the  organization  of  the  Militia. 
There  were  seventeen  counties  in  the 
State,  in  which  four  divisions  were 
organized;  the  Major-Generals  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislature.  General 
Elijah  Wadsworth  of  Cantield,  now  in 
Mahoning  county,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Fourth  Division.  In  1812 
the  First  Brigade  of  this  Division 
(General  J.  Miller),  embraced  all  of 
Jefferson  county ;  the  Second  Brigade 
(General  Reasin  Beall),  embraced  the 
original  county  of  Columbiana;  the 
Third  Brigade  (General  Simon  Per- 
kins), Trumbull  and  Ashtabula;  the 
Fourth  Brigade  (General  Joel  Paine), 
Portage,  Geauga,  Cuyahoga,  and  their 
dependencies  to  the  west. 

During  the  war,  Trump  of  Fame, 
a  newspaper  published  at  Warren, 
Ohio,  edited  by  the  late  Hon.  T.  D. 
Webb,  was  the  only  paper  on  the  Re- 
serve. Looking  over  its  files  in  the 
library  of  this  society,  very  few  letters, 
.editorials  or  reports  relating  to  local 


military  operations  are  to  be  found. 
There  seems  to  have  been  extreme  ret- 
icence on  the  part  of  commanders  in 
the  field,  or  the  limited  size  Of  the  pa- 
per did  not  allow  much  correspond- 
ence to  appear  in  print.  From  the  Ad- 
jutant-General's office  at  Columbus, 
the  records  of  that  date  are  missing. 
At  the  War  Department,  of  what  per- 
tained to  the  Volunteer  Service,  very 
little  escaped  the  conflagration  of  the 
public  buildings  in  the  year  1814.  The 
actors  are  nearly  all  dead. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  this  society 
was  the  collection  of  such  letters,  rec- 
ords and  orders  relating  to  the  war, 
as  had  not  been  lost  during  the  lapse 
of  sixty  years. 

Of  those  relating  to  the  First  Brig- 
ade (General  Miller)  we  have  scarce 
any  and  very  few  pertaining  to  the 
Second  Brigade  (General  Beall).  For 
the  Third  Brigade  (General  Perkins) 
we  have  been  more  fortunate;  but  the 
company  muster  rolls,  and  orders  are 
quite  deficient.  Many  of  the  papers  of 
General  Wadsworth  were  preserved 
by  his  son,  the  late  Frederick  Wads- 
worth, or  by  his  aid,  the  late  Elisha 
Whittlesey.  Most  of  the  war  letters 
of  General  Perkins  have  been  saved. 
The  late  John  Harmon  of  Ravenna*  a 
volunteer  of  the  first  company  raised 
within  the  division,  has  given  to  the 
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public  his  recollections  of  those  times. 
We  have  also  the  record  and  some  of 
the  papers  of  the  Second  Regiment, 
Fourth  Brigade,  donated  by  Mrs.  H. 
M.  Chittenden,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Har- 
mon. From  the  Commander  of  the 
Fourth,  Gen.  Paine,  we  have  nothing. 
The  late  Judge  Peter  Hitchcock  was 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment, whose  papers  have  been  placed 
in  our  possession  by  the  family  and 
those  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Raven 
by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Parmalee.  Judge 
George  Todd,  who  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Major  in  the  Nineteenth 
Regiment,  regular  Infantry,  left  a 
large  collection  of  letters,  written 
while  he  was  in  the  service,  which  the 
heirs  of  the  late  Governor  Tod  have 
deposited  with  us. 

But  with  all  these  sources  of  inform- 
ation, the  stirring  events  of  those  times 
reach  us  only  in  fragments.  Many 
valuable  documents  have  from  time  to 
time  been  published  in  our  series  of 
tracts ;  of  which  more  will  follow,  as 
fast  as  our  means  will  permit. 

I  have  concluded  to  wait  no  longer 
for  more  complete  records,  which  may 
never  be  secured.  We  have  tradition- 
ary evidence  of  the  alacrity  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Northeastern 
Ohio  rushed  to  Cleveland,  the  most 
important  and  most  exposed  point  on 
tlie  frontier,  after  the  Northwestern 
Army  was  sacrificed  by  Hull.  The 
news  reached  General  Wadsworth  at 
Canfield,  on  the  22d  of  August,  who, 
without  authority  from  Governor 
Meigs  or  the  General  Government,  is- 
sued an  order  on  the  same  day,  for  the 
entire  division  to  rendezvous  at  this 
place  In  the  Trump  of  Fame,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1812,  it  is  recorded  that  "As 
soon  as  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Detroit 
was  confirmed  every  man  ran  to  arms ; 


old  and  young  without  distinction  of 
politics  repaired  to  the  post  of  danger. 
None  waited  for  the  formality  of  or- 
ders, but  every  one,  whether  exempt 
from  military  duty  or  not,  put  on  his 
armor."  Boats  were  seen  at  Cleveland 
coming  around  Avon  point,  which 
were  presumed  to  carry  either  British 
or  Indian  enemies. 

Most  of  the  women  and  children 
fled  to  the  interior  settlements,  spread- 
ing the  appalling  news  as  they  went, 
which  was  taken  up  by  couriers,  rid- 
ing day  and  night  calling  for  help. 
These  messengers  on  the  following 
day,  which  was  Sunday,  found  many 
congregations  collected  for  religious 
worship,  in  barns  and  log  cabins,  or 
in  the  shade  of  the  native  trees.  These 
meetings  were  at  once  dispersed. 
Those  who  were  able  to  bear  arms 
prepared  to  march,  and  those  who 
were  not,  gave  them  God  speed.  In 
many  cases,  before  the  General's  or- 
ders were  known,  the  citizens  had  col- 
lected in  squads  or  companies,  sharp- 
ened their  knives,  filled  their  pouches 
with  bullets,  shouldered  their  rifles, 
and  started  for  Cleveland.  The  alarm 
proved  to  be  a  false  one,  as  the  boats 
contained  only  the  dejected  victims  of 
the  surrender,  on  their  way  home  on 
parole.  Instead  of  an  enemy,  the  self- 
organized  militia  met  them  as  friends, 
who  needed  all  their  sympathy,  and 
who  were  received  with  the  largest 
hospitality.  But  the  danger  of  an  in- 
vasion was  none  the  less  real,  because 
of  a  false  alarm.  If  General  Brock 
had  acted  with  the  same  audacity  aft- 
er the  fall  of  Detroit,  as  he  did  before, 
he  might  have  seized  the  entire  Amer- 
ican shore  of  the  Lake. 

The  orders  of  General  Wadsworth 
were  received  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Brigades,  like  the  calls  of  the  Scottish 
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Chiefs,  through  the  Highlands.  On 
the  23d  he  was  at  Ravenna  directing 
the  concentration  of  the  Fourth  Bri- 
gade. On  the  26th  his  headquarters 
were  at  Cleveland.  In  our  duplicate 
of  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
of  that  date,  there  is  a  blank  where 
the  number  of  his  command  is  stated. 
Some  were  mounted,  but  more  were  on 
foot.  All  carried  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  military  weapon.  Only  a 
part  of  the  officers  were  in  uniform. 
They  had  no  tents,  little  ammunition, 
no  supplies,  no  funds,  few  blankets, 
and  scanty  clothing.  The  militia  act 
of  1803  was  a  very  efficient  one,  en- 
acted by  men  who  had  participated  in 
Indian  wars.  It  remained  as  it  was 
first  passed,  with  some  slight  amend- 
ments in  1809,  by  which  it  lost  noth- 
ing in  efficiency.  Under  it  the  Exe- 
cutive of  the  State  and  the  Generals 
had  war  powers.  Although  after  the 
peace  of  Greenville  in  1795,  the  Indians 
had  ceased  to  commit  murders,  every 
•frontier  man  well  knew  that  their 
vengeance  against  white  men  had  not 
abated.  The  red  man  is  always  ready 
for  war.  He  needs  no  commissary  or 
pay  department.  On  the  fringe  of  the 
settlements,  he  mingled  with  the  fron- 
tier men,  in  the  depths  of  the  same 
forest.  It  was  well  known  that  he 
received  ammunition  from  the  English 
agents  at  Maiden,  who  led  him  to  ex- 
pect a  war  against  the  Americans,  his 
hereditary  enemies.  Our  militia  were 
well  convinced  of  all  these  dangers, 
which  had  the  effect  to  give  them  the 
character  of  a  standing  army  without 
its  expense.  None  but  courageous 
men  would  have  located  themselves 
within  reach  of  such  a  foe.  Left  alone, 
they  felt  themselves  equal  to  their  own 
defense;  but  to  this  was  superadded 
the  intrigues,  resources  and  power  of 


the  British  nation. 

Under  the  law  of  Ohio  the  Governor 
and  the  State  military  officers  were 
made  nearly  absolute,  as  they  must  be 
in  order  to  be  effective.  They  could 
order  a  draft,  seize  supplies  and  im- 
press transportation. 

The  moment  had  now  arrived  when 
these  powers  became  available.  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration,  by  a 
wise  foresight,  provided,  in  the  winter 
of  1811-12,  for  the  defense  of  this  fron- 
tier, by  means  of  an  invasion  of  Can- 
ada. Unfortunately  for  military  pur- 
poses, that  part  of  the  fenglish  domin- 
ions projects  into  the  United  States 
like  a  wedge,  of  which  the  point  is  at 
Maiden.  Governor  Hull,  of  Michigan, 
two  months  before  the  declaration  of 
war,  was  appointed  a  brigadier  to  com- 
mand an  expedition  to  seize  this  posi- 
tion as  soon  as  a  state  of  war  occurred, 
and  with  it  Western  Canada.  With 
abundant  means  at  his  disposal,  he 
was  in  its  vicinity  on  the  Maumee 
River,  when  he  received  news  of  the 
declaration  of  war.  With  a  command 
of  about  two  thousand  men,  of  which 
Southern  Ohio  had  furnished  more 
than  half,  he  passed  in  sight  of  Maiden 
without  attacking  it.  At  that  time  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  called  a  fortifica- 
tion, and  was  garrisoned  by  less  than 
100  regulars.  There  were  in  the  vi- 
cinity, in  addition  to  these,  about  300 
regular  troops,  Indians  and  local  mili- 
tia, and  an  armed  schooner.  Within 
a  month  our  entire  army  was  sacrificed 
through  the  pusillanimity  of  its  com- 
mander; and  thus  the  State  of  Ohio 
was  left  wholly  defenseless,  so  far  as 
the  plans  of  the  General  Government 
were  concerned.  There  was  at  the 
front  no  second  army  to  support  the 
first.  The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  British  General  lay  in  the  militia 
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in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake. 

Hitherto  the  Ohio  regiments  were 
only  half  strength,  consisting  of  eight 
and  ten  skeleton  companies  of  fifty 
men,  commanded  by  a  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel and  two  Majors.  It  was  not  until 
the  session  of  1812-13  that  full  regi- 
ments were  authorized,  though  Lieu- 
tenant Colonels  commanding  were 
always  spoken  of  by  courtesy  as  Col- 
onels. 

Before  the  close  of  the  month  of 
August,  General  Wadsworth  and  Gen- 
eral Perkins  had  reduced  the  hetero- 
geneous materials  around  them  into 
the  semblance  of  military  order.  Men 
were  abundant  and  full  of  ardor,  but 
the  accessories  were  wholly  wanting. 
Companies  that  had  no  officers,  elected 
them,  consisting  of  a  captain,  a  lieu- 
tenant and  an  ensign.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Kichard  Hayes  of  the  Third 
Regiment,  Third  Brigade,  from  Trum- 
bull county,  crossed  the  Cuyahoga 
River  first  and  headed  for  the  Huron 
River  by  the  land  route.  To  General 
Perkins  was  assigned  the  command  of 
all  troops  at  the  front,  with  a  large 
discretion.  On  the  6th  of  September 
we  find  them  at  the  mouth  of  Huron, 
with  about  400  men.  They  were  in  a 
position  to  defend  that  line  before  the 
date  of  the  first  order,  relating  to  that 
object,  was  issued  at  Washington,  and 
probably  before  the  news  of  the  sur- 
render reached  there. 

These  were  not,  however,  the  first 
movements  of  the  war  on  this  coast. 
In  addition  to  three  half  regiments  of 
volunteers  under  Colonels  Finlay, 
Cass,  and  McArthur,  raised  for  Hull's 
command,  a  draft  was  made  in  April 
of  one  company  to  each  brigade  to 
serve  one  year,  intended  to  swell  the 
numbers  of  his  army.  Upon  the  de- 
claration of  war,  June  18,  1812,  this 


4raft  was  called  to  the  field.  In  the 
Fourth  Brigade  the  requisite  number 
volunteered,  and  on  the  23d  of  May,  at 
Ravenna,  elected  Colonel  John  Camp- 
bell captain.  Of  the  company  formed 
from  the  Third  Brigade,  we  have  only 
the  information  that  on  the  12th  of 
June  Captain  J.  W.  Seely  was  placed 
in  command,  numbering  six  officers 
and  thirty-eight  men. 

Campbell  was  ordered  to  march  for 
Lower  Sandusky  on  the  1st  of  July, 
where  stores  were  being  collected  for 
Hull.  It  moved  on  the  6th,  reached 
Cleveland  on  the  10th,  where  it  em- 
barked in  two  large  batteaux  with 
decks,  and  arrived  at  Sandusky  (now 
Fremont)  on  the  14th.  Captain  Camp- 
bell and  Captain  Norton,  with  a  com- 
pany from  Delaware  county,  fell  to 
work  to  erect  a  stockade.  There  had 
been  an  Indian  agency  here  and  public 
stores  for  several  years. 

On  the  21st  Captain  Campbell  and 
Captain  Rowland,  commanding  a  com- 
pany from  General  BeaH's  brigade, 
were  ordered  to  join  General  Hull  at 
Detroit.  They  embarked  in  their  bat- 
teaux, leaving  their  sick  on  the  4th  of 
August,  reaching  French  Town  on  the 
River  Raisin  (now  Monroe,  Michigan,) 
on  the  10th.  On  the  17 th  they  were 
startled  by  the  arrival  of  Captain  El- 
liott of  Brock's  army,  who  brought  an 
order  to  surrender.  Captain  Brush 
with  a  cavalry  company  from  Chilli- 
cothe,  had  just  arrived  marching  along 
Hull's  trail,  as  an  escort  to  a  drove  of 
cattle.  The  officers  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  Elliott, 
and  placed  him  in  arrest.  During  the 
following  night  the  cattle  were  driven 
southward  by  a  large  part  of  our  men, 
who  escaped  to  the  settlements.  Only 
twenty-six  remained,  most  of  them 
unable  to  march,  whom  Captain  El- 
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liott  escorted  to  Maiden,  as  prisoners 
of  war.  Mr.  John  Harmon,  late  of 
Ravenna,  was  one  of  this  unfortunate 
band. 

The  fort  at  Sandusky  had  been  aban- 
doned. General  Perkins  at  once  order- 
ed a  scout  in  that  direction,  which  re- 
turned on  the  8th  of  September,  and  re- 
ported Indians  in  that  vicinity  who  had 
burned  the  public  buildings  and  Block 
House.  The  latter  part  of  this  report 
appears  to  have  been  an  exaggeration. 

General  Reasin  Beall  commanding 
the  levies  from  the  first  and  second 
Brigades,  supposed  to  be  600  in  num- 
ber, composing  the  left  wing,  was  di- 
rected to  form  a  camp  at  Wooster,  in 
Wayne  county.  From  there  he  should 
move  for  Mansfield,  thirty  miles  fur- 
ther west,  by  the  9th  of  September, 
constructing  block  houses  at  proper 
points,  and  place  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  General  Perkins. 

General  Wadsworth  on  the  10th,  re- 
ceiving at  Cleveland  the  report  of  the 
spies  at  Lower  Sandusky,  agreed  with 
General  Perkins  that  the  force  on 
the  Huron  was  insufficient.  Major 
Kreutzer  with  eighty  men,  the  ad- 
vance of  General  Beall,  was  then  at 
Mansfield,  having  built  a  block-house 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Black  Fork  of 
Mohican,  eight  miles  to  the  east. 
There  were  men  enough  at  Cleveland, 
although  some  had  been  disbanded, 
but  everything  else  was  wanting.  A 
large  part  of  those  at  Huron  were 
sick.  They  were  also  deficient  in 
flints,  lead,  powder,  muskets,  artillery, 
clothing,  rations,  and  medicines,  and 
their  short  term  of  service  fast  expir- 
ing. On  the  15th  Wadsworth  got  two 
companies  of  Colonel  Rayen's  regi- 
ment under  way  for  Huron.  At  the 
same  time  he  directed  General  Perkins 
to  leave  his  command  with  Colonel 


Hayes,  and  repair  to  Cleveland  for 
consultation.  A  camp  had  been  formed 
at  Old  Portage,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Akron,  on  the  Cuyahoga,  where  Gen- 
eral Wadsworth  established  his  head- 
quarters on  the  23d.  An  interior  route 
to  Huron  and  Sandusky  was  being 
opened,  from  thence  through  the  wil- 
derness. New  drafts  for  six  months' 
service  had  been  ordered,  which  began 
to  arrive  in  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber, as  many  of  them  mounted  as  could 
supply  themselves  with  horses.  Col- 
onel Hayes  retired  from  Pipe  Creek, 
on  Sandusky  Bay,  to  Camp  Avery,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Huron,  near  where 
Milan  is  now  situated. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  fix  the  precise 
order  of  events  during  the  month  of 
September,  1812.  Evidences  of  the 
presence  of  hostile  Indians  accumu- 
lated every  day.  Prior  to  the  15th 
two  boats  and  a  small  detachment 
under  Major  Austin  and  Lieutenant 
Allen  went  from  Huron  to  the  Penin- 
sula and  Cunningham's  (now  Kelley's) 
Island.  On  the  island  a  British  schoon- 
er was  found  aground,  which  Lieuten- 
ant Allen  stripped  and  burnt.  On  the 
way  home  Michael  Guy,  of  Warren, 
was  found  dead  and  scalped,  on  the 
peninsula,  and  a  soldier  of  the  com- 
mand was  shot.  Four  whites  were 
killed  and  scalped  near  the  crossing 
of  Black  Fork,  on  Major  Kreutzer's 
route, 

On  his  arrival  at  Huron,  General 
Perkins  commenced  building  a  tem- 
porary defense  near  the  shore  of  the 
Lake,  east  of  the  Huron  River.  Gen- 
eral Wadsworth  preferred  a  position 
on  the  east  bank  about  ten  miles  up 
the  river,  at  the  head  of  batteau 
navigation. 

The  first  camp  of  Colonel  Hayes  was 
about  three  miles  lower,  at  a  bluff  on 
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the  same  side.  Captain  Clark  Parker 
at  once  commenced  a  block-house  at 
Camp  Avery. 

Before  General  Wadsworth  received 
orders  from  Washington,  about  the 
20th  of  September,  he  had,  in  connec- 
tion with  General  Perkins,  planned 
and  executed  judicious  measures  for 
the  defense  of  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  Hitherto  the  Government  had 
furnished  neither  instructions,  mate- 
rials, men  or  money  for  this  part  of 
the  frontier.  General  Winchester,  who 
was  then  in  command  of  the  North- 
western Army,  was  engaged  in  col- 
lecting troops  from  Kentucky  and 
Southern  Ohio  to  repair  the  disaster 
of  Hull.  He  advanced  up  the  valley 
of  the  Great  Miami,  following  the 
route  of  Harmar  in  1790,  to  establish 
himself  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  On 
the  26th  of  September  he  was  at  Piqua, 
in  Miami  county.  The  Seventeenth 
and  Nineteenth  Regulars  were  being 
recruited  in  every  village  of  the  Ohio 
Valley.  They  joined  Winchester  by 
C3inpanies  at  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Ur- 
bana,  and  along  his  route.  Cleveland, 
Mansfield,  Urbana  and  Dayton  were 
then  on  the  line  of  frontier  towns, 
with  few  and  scattered  settlements 
beyond  them  on  the  northwest. 
Lower  Sandusky  (now  Fremont)  was 
the  military  point  on  which  the  right 
of  this  extended  line  was  to  be  made 
secure;  but  hitherto  it  had  not  been 
occupied  by  a  sufficient  force.  A  more 
salient  point  was  fixed  for  the  center 
of  the  offensive  line  at  Maumee  Rapids 
(now  Perrysburg),  but  it  had  not  been 
practicable,  over  such  an  execrable 
road,  to  reach  it  directly  along  Hull's 
trail  with  troops  and  supplies.  The 
extreme  left  was  at  the  forks  of  the 
Maumee  (now  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.),  far 
out  in  the  Indian  country,  and  like  the 


right  at  Huron,  was  thrown  back. 
Both  had  water  communication  with 
the  mouth  of  that  river  by  boats.  No 
American  vessels  sailed  on  the  lake. 
On  all  the  land  routes  to  the  military 
front  there  was  a  morass  to  be  crossed, 
seldom  less  than  thirty  miles  wide, 
known  as  the  "Black  Swamp."  It 
embraces  the  low  lands  at  the  heads 
of  the  Auglaize  and  the  country  drain- 
ed by  the  Portage  or  "Carrying  Elver," 
a  sluggish  pool  extending  along  the 
lowest  part  of  the  swamp  only  a  few 
feet  above  lake  level. 

It  was  of  the  highest  consequence 
to  reoccupy  Lower  Sandusky,  or  to 
save  what  stores  were  left  at  that 
place.  Major  Frazier  and  two  com- 
panies were  ordered  there  in  four  boats 
on  the  25th  of  the  month.  During  the 
next  day  these  boats  left  the  Sandusky 
River  for  Huron  loaded  with  supplies, 
Major  Frazier  and  a  part  of  the  men 
remaining.  Colonel  Hayes  was  then 
sick  and  Major  Sherman  virtually  had 
command.  The  boats  were  detained 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  by  a  storm. 
Sheltering  themselves  behind  Bull's 
(now  Johnson's)  Island,  a  party  went 
ashore  and  following  a  trail  or  road 
across  the  Peninsula  came  to  Captain 
Ramsdale's  place,  on  the  lake  shore 
near  the  "Two  Harbors."  They  found 
forty-seven  Indians  in  possession  of 
the  premises,  rioting  upon  fresh  beef, 
honey,  and  other  luxuries.  With  the 
caution  of  back- woodsmen  they  eluded 
the  observation  of  their  red  enemies, 
gained  their  boats,  and  landing  at 
Cedar  Point,  dispatched  an  overland 
express  to  headquarters.  As  the  troops 
were  changing  continually,  and  the 
records  of  the  past  are  not  yet  pro- 
cured, it  cannot  be  stated  what  com- 
panies were  there  at  this  time.  A 
letter  of  the  llth  of  September,  puts 
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the  number  of  effective  at  only  250, 
including  Captain  Burnham's  com- 
pany from  Ashtabula,  Captain  Clark 
Parker's  of  Geauga,  Captain  Harry 
Murray's  of  Cuyahoga,  with  Captain 
Dulls,  (or  Dolls),  and  Captain  Cotton's, 
of  Trumbull. 

A  poisonous  malaria,  generated  by 
luxurient  vegetation,  everywhere  filled 
the  valleys  of  the  rivers.  It  is  not 
yet  determined  what  constitutes  ma- 
laria, but  its  effects  upon  the  early 
settlers  were  distressing,  taking  the 
form  of  intermittant  fevers.  The 
Valleys  of  the  Huron,  and  the  Cuya- 
hoga, where  the  troops  wrere  collected, 
were  notorious  for  ague  and  fever,  and 
the  month  of  September  was  the  worst 
period  of  the  year.  A  large  part  of 
the  men  were  accustomed  to  vegeta- 
ble food,  comfortable  lodging,  regular 
hours,  and  sufficient  clothing.  Their 
new  mode  of  life,  with  irregular  sleep, 
exposures  to  sun  by  day  and  fogs  by 
night,  salt  and  insufficient  rations, 
justly  increased  the  probabilities  of 
sickness.  Mr.  Giddings  says:  "The 
bilious  fever  had  reduced  our  effective 
troops  until  we  were  able  to  muster 
only  two  guards,  consisting  of  two  re- 
lieves, so  that  each  healthy  man  was 
compelled  to  stand  post  one-fourth  the 
time." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Badger  filled  the 
places  of  chaplain,  postmaster  and 
nurse.  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Hudson, 
held  the  position  of  surgeon,  with  a 
scant  supply  of  medicines,  no  sanitary 
assistants,  and  scarcely  any  hospital 
accommodations.  For  delicacies  to 
soothe  their  collapsed  and  nauseated 
stomachs  "Parson  Badger"  made  a 
mortar  in  the  top  of  a  stump,  where 
he  pounded  corn  and  made  samp, 
or  "hasty  pudding."  This  he  called 
"priestcraft."    He  was  far  more  popu- 


lar than  the  surgeon,  with  his   pre- 
scriptions of  calomel  and  jalap. 

Their  miserable  plight  did  not  ex- 
tinguish the  inherent  fondness  of  the 
Yankee  for  practical  jokes,  or  their 
readiness  to  act,  when  the  hour  for 
action  arrived.  A  member  of  Captain 
Rial  McArthur's  company  of  the  Odd 
Battalion,  Fourth  Brigade,  managed 
to  mix  his  prescription  with  the  Doc- 
tor's pudding.  A  man  having  cap- 
tured a  pumpkin,  concluded  to  make 
its  possession  sure  by  seating  himself 
upon  it.  By  some  mysterious  process  a 
cartridge  was  inserted  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pumpkin,  and  exploded  under  him. 
Their  jokes  were  soon  interrupted  by 
warlike  activities.  On  the  evening  of 
the  28th  there  was  a  decided  commo- 
tion in  the  camp.  Drums  and  fifes 
were  beating  for  volunteers  to  attack 
the  Indian  depredators  at  Ransdale's 
farm.  A  letter  from  Colonel  J.  S. 
Edwards  had  been  received  by  Colonel 
Hayes,  requesting  him  to  secure  for 
the  army  four  hundred  bushels  of 
wheat  in  a  field  near  the  Ramsdale 
house.  Sixty-four  men  responded  to 
the  call,  who  started  for  the  Peninsula 
the  same  evening  about  dark,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Joshua  A.  Cotton, 
Lieutenant  Ramsey  and  Lieutenant 
Bartholomew.  At  4  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  after  a  march  of  twenty 
miles,  they  reached  Cedar  Point,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  bay.  The  boats  of 
Major  Frazier  carried  them  to  the 
Peninsula,  opposite  Bull's  Island, 
where  there  was  an  orchard  and  a  log 
house.  Eight  of  the  Frazier  party 
joined  in  the  expedition. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  en- 
gagement known  to  have  been  fought 
on  the  Western  Reserve  was  not  fully 
described  until  after  the  lapse  of  half 
a  century.    We  have  found  only  one 
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detailed  account  of  it  by  a  party  who 
participated  in  the  affair.  It  was 
written  by  the  late  Hon.  Joshua  R. 
Giddings  of  Ashtabula  county,  a  vol- 
unteer from  Captain  Burnham's  com- 
pany. It  was  first  published  in  the 
Fire  Lands  Pioneer,  Yol.  1,  No.  4,  for 
May,  1859,  the  details  of  which  must 
be  reserved  for  a  future  paper. 

Statements  of  Major  George  Darrow, 
Commanding  the  Odd  Battalion  of  the 
War  of  1812,  Portage  County,  Ohio,  to 
Professor  M.  C.  Read,  Hudson,  Ohio, 
January  15,  1876: 

"I  will  make  a  statement  of  what 
took  place  and  what  I  was  called  upon 
to  do  in  the  years  1812,  '13,  and  '14,  for 
the  aid  of  the  War  Department,  which 
was  the  most  active  part  of  my  life. 
In  August,  1812,  we  were  then  a  fron- 
tier settlement,  and  the  people  were 
much  agitated  on  account  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Indians. 

General  Wadsworth  called  out  the 
militia  and  ordered  them  to  rendezvous 
at  Cleveland.  He  himself  and  light- 
horse  company  came  through  Hudson 
and  called  on  me  to  provide  beef,  flan- 
nel, &c,  and  get  it  on  to  Cleveland  as 
quick  as  possible.  I  went  directly 
upon  the  business,  and  bought  and 
sent  on  my  own  responsibility.  The 
troops  did  not  continue  at  Cleveland 
but  a  short  time  and  then  marched 
to  Old  Portage,  where  they  wanted 
the  same,  which  I  furnished.  They 
were  not  long  there  before  the  General 
thought  best  to  march  to  Huron.  He 
then  wanted  me  to  go  and  collect 
horses,  oxen  and  wagons  to  make  the 
march,  as  he  thought  I  might  persuade 
some  to  let  them  go  without  a  press 


warrant.  I  did  as  directed,  and  was 
successful. 

I  was  then  called  upon  by  the  Gen- 
eral to  appraise  such  property  as  was 
wanted  for  the  expedition — horses, 
oxen,  wagons,  saddles,  bridles  and 
blankets.  I  let  my  own  horse  go  on 
express  the  same  day. 

Hull's  army  brought  many  calami- 
ties on  us.  Many  of  our  soldiers  re- 
turned sick,  and  many  of  them  died. 
This  brought  sickness  and  death  into 
many  families.  When  the  troops  came 
from  Kentucky  they  left  their  horses 
at  Cleveland,  and  their  horses  were 
sent  to  Hudson. 

I  was  again  called  on  to  provide  for 
them  pasture,  hay,  oats,  etc. 

Again,  after  Commodore  Perry's 
victory,  when  the  prisoners  were 
brought  to  Cleveland,  I  was  called  on 
to  provide  beef  for  them.  Until  1813, 
I  was  in  the  militia,  and  served  in  the 
State,  first  as  a  quartermaster,  then  as 
paymaster.  I  ouce  made  application 
for  something  for  services,  under  the 
call  of  General  Wadsworth,  but  did 
not  obtain  it,  as  I  was  not  known  as 
one  belonging  to  the  army." 

This  followed  by  an  account  and 
statement  signed  by  Major  George 
Darrow,  dated  Hudson,  Ohio,  May  4, 
1813,  directed  to  General  Wadsworth, 
showing  the  services  rendered  and 
supplies  promised  by  citizens  within 
his  command.  The  amounts  claimed 
are  about  $1,600.  It  was  many  years 
before  these  claims  were  settled,  so 
long  that  many  of  the  parties  had  be- 
come weary  of  the  contest  with  red 
tape,  or  had  gone  where  the  claimants 
were  represented  at  Washington  by 
their  administrators. 
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Fifth  (Reunion,  June  14th,  1881. ^Historical  Address,  &c. 


BY  MRS.  H.  S.  MITCHELL  OF  NORWALK. 

[taken  from  the  norwalk  chronicle.] 


The  Alert  Club,  an  organization, 
which  won  for  itself  honorable  dis- 
tinction for  faithful  work  done  for  the 
soldiers  during  the  late  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion, held  its  Fifth  Re-union  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Cline,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  June  14,  1881.  The  occa- 
sion was  much  enjoyed  by  the  goodly 
number  gathered  and  pleasant  reminis- 
cences of  Auld  Lang  Syne  were  in- 
dulged in,  mingled  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  delicious  ice  cream  and  cake. 

A  letter  of  regret  from  Hon.  Judge 
S.  T.  Worcester  was  read,  and  also  one 
from  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Martha  Puf- 
fer. It  was  resolved  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  of  the  Club  be  sent  to  Judge 
Worcester,  for  his  kind  letter  and  the 
accompanying  remembrance  of  his 
"History  of  Hollis,"  and  the  photo- 
graph of  himself  and  wife,  the  lament- 
ed President  of  the  Club. 

The  Historian  appointed  for  the  oc- 
casion, Mrs.  H.  S.  Mitchell,  read  a  pa- 
per of  much  interest  to  all  present,  on 
the  origin  of  the  organization,  with  a 
complete  statement  of  the  surprising 
amount  of  work  accomplished  by  it 
during  the  war. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  ab- 
sent members  of  the  Club,  and  its 
many  friends,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
quested that  a  copy  of  the  address  be 
presented  to  one  or  more  of  the  papers 


of  the  city  for  publication. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
Mrs.  Wm.  Cline  for  her  hospitality. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Corwin  gave  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Club  to  hold  their  next  Re- 
union with  her. 

The  following  is  the 

Historian's  Address. 

It  was  not  from  a  cloudless  sky  that 
the  thunder  of  Fort  Sumter's  first  gun 
issued,  but  the  darkness  had  been  so 
long  gathering,  that  the  people  had 
grown  accustomed  to  the  ominous 
shadows,  and  like  the  friends  of  Noah 
of  old,  assured  themselves  with  the 
belief  that  there  would  not  be  "much 
of  a  shower."  It  was  only  when  the 
prophetic  vision  of  the  wise  Webster 
was  actually  realized,  and  the  land 
was  "rent  with  civil  feuds,  and  drench- 
ed in  fraternal  blood"  that  the  terror 
and  force  of  the  storm  which  was  up- 
on them  was  comprehended  and  they 
were  forced  to  go  out  to  meet  it,  un- 
prepared, save  with  brave  hearts  and 
steady  faith.  Dark,  dense  and  confus- 
ed it  came,  and  as  its  awful  possibili- 
ties began  to  be  realized,  it  was  only 
by  gleams  that  its  bearings  could  be 
discerned  through  the  blackness  of  the 
tempest.  But,  God  be  thanked, 
strength  and  wisdom  according  to  the 
day,  came  at  length. 

"Uncle   Sam's"    proverbial    ability 
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and  willingness  to  give  his  nephews 
"all  a  farm"  availed  them  naught, 
when  they  were  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  storm  which  had  broken  with 
such  unexpected  fury  upon  them,  and 
unprovided  with  sufficient  food  or 
clothing,  were  pressing  on  by  thous- 
ands to  the  front,  at  the  call  of  their 
great  Leader,  to  avert,  if  possible, 
from  home  and  country  the  impending 
calamity.  Women  took  but  little  time 
to  weep  for  the  loved  ones  whose 
places  were  so  suddenly  made  vacant, 
and  not  five  days  after  President  Lin- 
coln's call  for  troops,  mothers,  wives 
and  sisters  were  banded  together,  eag- 
erly enquiring  what  there  was  for 
them  to  do.  That  there  should  be 
much  misplaced  energy  and  wasted 
zeal  at  first,  was  natural,  for  in  the 
sunny  days  of  peace  neither  the  men 
or  women  of  the  North  had  prepared 
for  war,  even  theoretically,  and  every- 
thing was  to  be  learned  by  sad  experi- 
ence. 

All  suggestions,  however  impracti- 
cable they  might  have  seemed,  were 
met  with  the  promptest  activity  by 
the  Aid  Societies  which  seemed  to 
have  sprung  up  in  a  single  night,  offi- 
cered by  efficient,  patriotic  women, 
and  receiving  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  all  classes. 

From  the  East  came  the  call  that 
Havelocks  would  be  useful,  and  in  an 
incredible  short  space  of  time,  thous- 
ands of  those  stiff,  grotesque  head- 
dresses were  made  by  aching  fingers, 
and  on  their  way  to  the  front.  Great 
rolls  of  bandages  and  lint,  prepared 
by  loving  but  unskillful  hands,  in 
every  way,  but  the  right  one  at  first, 
were  embalmed  with  tears  and  sent 
on  their  errands  of  mercy. 

Barrels  of  dry  toast,  which  became 
sour  and  mouldy,  or  were  ground  to 


powder  in  transportation,  were  ship- 
ped by  fastest  freight;  and  worst  of 
all,  the  packages  of  condensed  chick- 
en which  in  the  hot  summer  days  were 
not  long  in  "smelling  to  heaven," 
crowded  and  pressed  their  way  to  the 
principal  depots  of  supplies.  Had  the 
kind  suggestion  of  one  wise  lady 
among  us  been  heeded,  the  novel  spec- 
tacle would  have  been  presented  of 
long  freight  trains  on  the  way  to 
the  seat  of  war  loaded  with  umbrel- 
las for  the  use  of  "our  dear  boys" 
should  they  be  called  to  do  bat- 
tle in  a  rain  storm  or  even  in  the  hot 
Southern  sun.  But  the  days  of  exper- 
iment passed  at  last  and  the  Soldiers' 
Aid  Societies  settled  down  to  five 
years  of  steady,  systematic  work,  as 
surprising  as  it  was  gratifying  in  its 
immense  results,  and  far-reaching  use- 
fulness. Food,  clothing  and  sanitary 
supplies  were  sent  in  abundance  to 
the  camp ;  and  to  the  sick  the  tender 
ministrations  of  womanhood  were  fur- 
nished. Nothing  was  too  precious  to 
be  sent  where  the  most  precious  had 
gone  before. 

The  Norwalk  Soldiers'  Aid  Society 
was  organized  in  1861,  and  was  made 
in  a  measure  dependent  upon  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  town  for  funds  which 
were  to  be  paid  by  quarterly  subscrip- 
tion. When  this  society  had  been  in 
operation  about  a  year,  it  was  found 
that  the  funds  were  being  so  irregu- 
ularly  paid,  that  the  Society  was  not 
doing  the  good  which  it  might  other- 
wise have  accomplished.  In  this  emer- 
gency Mrs.  Worcester  selected  thirty 
young  ladies,  whose  numbers  were  aft-^ 
erwards  increased  to  sixty,  to  raise 
funds  for  that  Society,  and  ever  to  be 
on  the  alert  (hence  the  name)  to  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers. 
The  actual  labors  of  the  Club  began 
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in  August,  1862,  but  it  was  not  fully- 
organized  until  September  13th,  of 
that  year.  In  a  little  yellow,  time 
worn  blank  book,  containing  all  the 
minutes  of  the  first  year  we  find  the 
record  of  the  first  meeting,  together 
with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 
Reverently  we  turn  the  pages  where- 
on twenty  years  ago  were  traced  by 
our  President's  beloved  hand  the  clear, 
precise  characters,  which  we  all  learn- 
ed to  know  so  well.  How  we  can  call 
to  mind  the  little  notes  written  dur- 
ing sleepless,  anxious  nights,  where 
the  busy,  active  brain,  burdened  with 
•care  refused  to  rest,  every  detail  so 
accurate  that  no  mistake  was  possible, 
which  would  reach  us  soon  after 
breakfast,  to  be  followed  in  an  hour 
or  two  by  the  writer  herself  perhaps, 
with  a  basket  of  similar  notes  upon 
her  arm  which  she  was  about  to  ac- 
company to  ensure  more  careful  at- 
tention. 

Did  time  permit  I  would  gladly  pre- 
sent to  you  entire  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  so  characteristic  in  the 
accuracy  of  every  word  and  letter, 
and  the  strict  business  form  of  every 
proposition  of  the  lamented  founder 
of  our  Club,  but  I  must  content  my- 
.self  in  giving  you  the  brief  minutes  of 
one  of  the  first  meetings  as  she  has 
recorded  them : 

"Saturday,  September  20th.  Twenty 
of  our  members  met  at  the  house  of 
our  President,  and  pared  and  cut  10 
bushels  of  apples,  which  were  sent 
zound,  as  before  into  different  fami- 
lies. We  were  assisted  at  the  paring 
machines  by  several  young  gentlemen, 
who  also  distributed  the  apples  among 
the  persons  who  offered  to  dry  them. 
We  also  learn,  with  approbation,  that 
on  Thursday,  September  18th,  there 
was  a  meeting  of  our  members  at  Mr. 


Husted's  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
that  9  bushels  of  apples  were  prepar- 
ed for  drying." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  you 
one  more  selection  from  the  record  of 
the  faithful  Secretary  for  years,  Miss 
Lizzie  Gallup,  which  will  recall  many 
similar  scenes  to  the  memories  of  most 
of  those  present:  "Saturday, Nov.  8th. 
On  entering  the  Library  Room  to-day 
a  little  past  the  hour  appointed  for 
the  meeting,  a  busy  scene  presented 
itself  to  my  view.  Here  and  there 
were  groups  of  girls  folding  bandages 
and  scraping  lint.  Three  or  four  sat 
at  a  table  writing  directions  upon  en- 
velopes. The  directresses  were  busy 
everywhere,  and  the  President  keep- 
ing a  watchful  eye  over  all.  At  one 
time  calling  a  noisy  troop  to  order,  at 
another,  giving  instructions  as  to  the 
best  and  most  expeditious  manner  of 
disposing  of  the  work  on  hand.  Again, 
calling  on  the  Recording  Secretary  for 
the  minutes  of  former  meetings,  and 
finally  rapping,  to  count  noses.  Nor 
did  this  prove  an  easy  matter  when 
over  forty  nasal  appendages  kept  bob- 
bing up  and  down,  hither  and  thither 
around  the  room.  We  put  up  35  pack- 
ages and  sent  through  the  Post-office 
to  soldiers  of  different  regiments. 
These  packages  of  bandage  and  lint, 
were  neatly  folded  and  pressed  and 
placed  in  an  envelope  having  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  written  upon  the 
outside:  "Lint,  Bandages  and  Pins. 
Please  carry  this  with  you  into  Battle. 
If  you  are  wounded,  dress  your  own 
wounds  if  possible,  do  not  wait  for  a 
surgeon.'  They  were  then  placed  in 
another  envelope  and  directed  to  the 
soldier  who  was  to  receive  it.  Two  3 
cent  postage  stamps  were  allowed  for 
each  one." 

Can  we  not  all  as  we  listen  to  this 
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record  hear  in  imagination  the  broom- 
stick gavel  brought  down  upon  the 
floor  with  its  peculiar  rap,  by  the  vig- 
orous hand  and  in  the  carefulness  of 
the  labels,  with  their  thoughtful  sug- 
gestions, be  again  reminded  of  the 
wonderful  precision  and  order  with 
which  our  President  worked  out  her 
success  and  became  unequaled  in  ex- 
ecutive ability! 

Slipper  making,  quilting,  and  towel 
and  handkerchief  hemming  took  the 
place  of  apple  drying  as  the  seasons 
changed,  and  the  busy  hands  made 
light  and  easy  every  work.   The  Alert 
Club  having  immediately  upon  its  or- 
ganization entered  upon  its  duties  of 
collecting  funds  for  the  old  Aid  Socie- 
ty, paid  over  to  that  society  $824.75, 
as  the  result  of  the  year's  subscrip- 
tions.   They  had  also  during  this  first 
year  made  180  pairs  of  slippers,  over 
600  handkerchiefs,  96  towels,  2  quilts, 
besides  cutting  and  drying  31  bushels 
of  apples.    They  also  collected  a  spec- 
ial subscription  to  pay  the  debt  on  the 
home  of  Bessie  Lynch,  her  husband 
being  the  first  Norwalk  soldier  killed 
in  battle.  This,  with  some  small  debts, 
which  the  creditors  at  their  request 
remitted,  amounted  to  $60.06.    At  the 
expiration  of  the  year  they  voted  to 
associate  for  another  year ;  and  it  was 
now  agreed  to  leave  the  subscription 
lists  again  to  the  Aid  Society  and  to 
raise  their  own  funds  by  Festivals, 
Tableaux,  Dramatic    entertainments, 
etc.    And  now  began  an  era  of  cake 
and  ice  cream  making.  The  frigid  lux- 
ury was  made  way  with  in  quantities 
which  seemed  to  set  all  rules  of  health 
at  defiance,  and  laugh  at  Doctor's  bills. 
Gallons    upon    gallons,  perhaps    not 
equal  to  Morris'  or  Holderman's  best, 
were  every  few  weeks  concocted  in 
Mrs.  "Wickham's    hospitable  kitchen, 


and  eaten  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

And  such  dramatic  talent  as  those 
days  developed!  Stars  of  the  first 
magnitude  burst  suddenly  upon  the 
astonished  gaze  of  admiring  friends, 
corruscated  brilliantly  for  a  time,  and 
vanished  as  suddenly  as  they  had 
arisen.  Statuary  that  the  most  emi- 
nent sculptor  might  sigh  in  vain  to- 
equal,  night  after  night  charmed  the 
gaze  of  multitudes,  who  were  glad 
even  to  find  standing  room  in  the 
densely  packed  hall.  At  the  very 
name  of  "Night  of  Oppression  and 
Dawn  of  Liberty,"  who  does  not  see 
the  curtain  rising  to  soft,  sweet  music 
as  the  fair  haired  angel  comes  floating 
gently  down  to  the  intense  delight  of 
a  breathless  audience.  The  magnifi- 
cence of  Belshazzar's  Feast,  or  of 
kingly  courts,  the  quaint  attractions 
of  the  Cotter's  Saturday  night,  the 
lovely  dream  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem, 
the  unspeakable  horrors  of  Blue 
Beard's  haunted  chamber,  or  the 
Witch  of  Endor's  hovel,  are  they  not 
pictures  still  to  memory  dear? 

Smiles  and  tears  grew  very  close  to- 
gether those  days,  and  as  we  look 
back  upon  the  time  we  wonder  that 
the  aching,  anxious  hearts  could  even 
for  a  few  moments  have  been  so 
charmed  into  forgetfulness.  From  the 
1st  of  September,  1863,  to  the  1st  of 
November,  1864,  the  surprising  amount 
of  $1,840.82  was  raised  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Club,  with  the  ever  ready  assis- 
tance of  the  gentlemen  who  gladly  came 
at  the  call  of  its  members  and  a  few 
j udicious  married  ladies.  In  November 
1864,  the  Alert  Club  re-organized  as  a 
regular  Soldiers'  Aid  Society,  special- 
ly voting  to  retain  its  own  distinctive 
name.  The  funds  heretofore  collected 
had  been  principally  used  in  clothing 
the  children  of  absent  soldiers  and  as- 
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sisting  poor  widows.  They  began  the 
new  year  and  organization  with 
$343.82,  the  over  plus  of  the  last  year. 
They  continued  to  acquire  as  well  as 
expend,  so  that  at  their  last  regular 
meeting  in  May,  1865,  they  had  for- 
warded in  all  37  boxes,  barrels  or  kegs 
of  hospital  stores,  $300  in  cash  and 
had  in  possession  $460.  To  this  sum 
they  added  the  net  gain  of  a  subse- 
quent series  of  tableaux  and  eventual- 
ly presented  to  the  Young  Men's  Li- 
brary, then  being  established,  the  sum 
of  $900.  With  the  remainder  they  pur- 
chased and  presented  to  the  Grammar 
School,  from  which  many  of  their  tab- 
leaux performers  had  been  taken,  two 
large  engravings,  suitably  framed. 
The  total  funds  raised  and  expended 
were  $3,932.93.  The  Club  refused  to 
disband  when  its  services  were  no 
longer  needed,  but  contemplated  hold- 
ing annual  Ke-unions. 

In  this  project  they  have  partially 
failed  as  you  all  know.  The  first  re- 
union took  place  on  the  20th  of  July, 

1867,  in  the  Young  Men's  Beading 
Room.  The  second  on  the  23d  of  June, 

1868,  at  Mrs.  M.  Yale's.  The  third  at 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Corwin's,  June  18th,  1870, 
and  the  fourth  at  Mrs.  Dewey's  on 
June  4th,  1873,  in  honor  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Mrs.  Worcester,  who  then  for 
the  last  time  met  with  the  friends  in 
Korwalk  whom  she  loved  and  trusted. 

Pause  we,  now,  to  lay  this  late  but 
grateful  and  affectionate  tribute  upon 
the  grave  of  her  to  whom  the  Alert 
Club  was  ever  a  pride  and  joy.  Words 
of  ours  are  feeble  to  portray  the  char- 
acter of  our  loved  and  honored  Presi- 
dent. A  woman  born  to  command,  yet 
with  the  tenderest  sympathy  for  the 
suffering  or  oppressed,  with  the  most 
wonderful  talent  for  systematizing  the 
charitable  work  in  which  she  was  al- 


ways engaged,  and  with  a  spirit  un- 
daunted by  any  obstacle,  she  was  a 
leader  who  compelled  the  respect  of 
all,  and  who  was  loved  most  by  those 
who  knew  her  best.  Through  all  the 
years  of  patriotic  labor  she  seemed 
possessed  of  more  than  human  energy 
and  endurance,  and  though  we  know 
now  that  the  cares  and  trials  which 
she  bore  so  bravely  in  those  years 
which  tried  men's  souls,  helped  to 
shorten  a  useful  life,  we  believe  she 
would  not  have  taken  up  one  burden 
the  less,  could  she  have  foreseen  that 
such  would  be  the  result.  And  she 
has  not  gone  out  of  the  memory  nor 
out  of  the  heart  of  one  of  those  whom 
she  honored  with  her  friendship  and 
confidence  here.  The  good  deeds  with 
which  her  life  was  filled,  and  the  per- 
fection of  her  character  will  for  each 
one  make  "daily  life  and  duty  seem  no 
longer  poor  and  common." 

Comparatively  few  of  our  number 
have  been  taken  by  death  in  the  twen- 
ty years  which  separate  us  from  the 
Alert  Club's  past.  Their  names  you 
will  all  recall  with  loving  remem- 
brance. Many  in  these  twenty  years 
have  taken  unto  themselves  great  care 
and  responsibility  in  the  shape  of  hus- 
bands, but  we  are  glad  to  say  that 
most  of  those  somewhat  necessary 
evils  are  under  such  excellent  control 
as  to  be  as  little  trouble  as  could  be 
expected.  A  respectable  minority, 
with  a  wisdom  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended,  have  steadily  re- 
fused to  merge  the  names  made  hon- 
orable by  filling  places  on  the  Alert 
Club  Roll  into  any  less  distinguished. 
They  are  already  receiving  their  re- 
ward. To  prove  that  Republics  are 
not  ungrateful,  the  fair  haired  angel 
of  the  Dawn  ranks  as  Major-General 
in  the  household  of  a  valiant  army  of- 
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ficer  on  our  Northern  frontier,  while 
the  friend  of  her  girlhood,  another 
loved  member  of  our  Club,  holds  sim- 
ilar high  position  "where  rolls  the 
Oregon."  From  the  East  and  West, 
from  the  North  and  South  the  scatter- 
ed ones  will  turn  longing  eyes  to  the 
old  home,  on  this  day  of  our  re-union, 
and  wherever  they  are,  we  send  them 
sisterly  greeting  and  loving  thoughts. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  who  remain  should 


gather  together  from  year  to  year  to 
recall  these  memories  of  the  past,  that 
they  fade  not,  for  our  number,  already 
lessened,  is  still  faster  lessening  "as 
the  hurrying  years'go  by."  The  shad- 
ows of  age  are  gathering  about  the 
veterans  of  the  war  and  "the  girls  they 
left  behind  them,"  but  if  the  spirit  of 
the  youths  and  maidens  of  '61,  dwell 
still  in  those  who  shall  come  after 
them,  they  know  that  with  home  and 
country,  all  will  be  well. 
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Written  for  The  JVorwalk  Chronicle. 


BY  I.  M.  GILLETT,  OF  NORWALK,  0. 


Every  person  of  taste,  who  has  en- 
joyed the  luxury  of  traveling  over  the 
road  from  Lake  Erie  to  Milan,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Huron,  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  romantic  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  as  the  river  flows  in  a 
clear  and  beautiful  stream  in  the  vale, 
winding  its  serpentine  course  round 
the  bold  promontories,  their  summits 
once  thickly  wooded  and  the  valleys 
rich  and  luxuriant  in  vegetation  and 
lovely  to  the  eye.  Here,  about  six 
miles  from  Lake  Erie,  stood  Fort 
Avery,  a  frontier  post  in  the  last  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land. At  the  period  at  which  we  com- 
mence this  narrative,  in  September, 
1812,  this  fort  was  erected  and  garri- 
soned by  a  regiment  of  brave  troops, 
under  the  command  of  General  Simon 
Perkins.  Just  previous  to  this,  Aug. 
16,  General  Hull  had  ingloriously  sur- 
rendered his  army  to  General  Brock 
without  firing  a  gun.  By  this  sudden 
and  unexpected  event,  the  scattered 
inhabitants  of  Northern  Ohio  were 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  their  savage  allies.  Many 
times  did  the  settlers  have  to  abandon 
their  homes  and  take  shelter  in  this 
Eort. 

One  day  a  young  lady,  whom  we 
will  call  Alice  Whitely,  went  to  visit 
the  sick  wife  of  a  settler,  who  resided 


in  a  cabin  outside  of  the  fort  and  hav- 
ing paid  her  the  attention  her  situa- 
tion required,  attempted  to  return  by 
a  path  that  seemed  to  be  nearer  than 
the  road  usually  travelled.  Alice  had 
given  her  young  heart  and  plighted 
her  troth  to  Lewis  Brinton,  a  young 
soldier  then  at  the  fort ;  and  as  it  is  a 
generally  received  opinion  that  ladies 
thus  situated  are  given  to  solitary  con- 
templation and  it  is  possible  that  she 
might  have  chosen  this  secluded  way 
in  the  hope  of  enjoying  in  its  pictur- 
esque shades,  a  few  moments  of  de- 
lightful abstraction.  It  was  a  ro- 
mantic path,  leading  by  a  serpentine 
course  to  the  river  that  waters  this 
valley;  and  she  lingered  along,  de- 
lighted with  the  various  attractions, 
keeping  the  narrow  pathway,  which 
was  closely  hemmed  in  with  bushes. 

Although  the  fort  was  not  visible, 
she  could  occasionally,  through  the 
opening  woods,  see  its  proud  flag  wav- 
ing gaily  in  the  breeze  and  she  felt  no 
apprehension  of  an  enemy,  while  in 
sight  of  that  emblem  of  her  country's 
power. 

At  last  she  began  to  fear  that  she 
had  lost  her  way  and  was  about  to  re- 
trace her  steps,  when  a  party  of  In- 
dians, lying  in  ambush  on  each  side  of 
the  path,  rushed  forward,  one  of  them 
hastily  discharging  a  gun,  the  bullet 
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whistling  by  her,  buried  itself  in  a  tree. 
{She  started  back  in  terror,  when  she 
was  immediately  seized.  The  savages 
having  secured  their  prize,  began  to 
retreat  to  their  towns  at  a  rapid  pace, 
forcing  the  afflicted  girl  to  exert  her 
utmost  strength  to  keep  up  with 
them. 

It  soon,  however,  grew  dark  and  they 
proceeded  at  a  more  deliberate  gait, 
but  still  pursued  their  course  through 
the  whole  night,  groping  their  way 
amidst  dense  thickets,  beset  with 
thorns  and  briars  and  over  ravines 
and  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  with 
ease  to  themselves,  but  with  brutal 
violence  to  the  delicate  frame  of  the 
captive. 

Alice  was  a  girl  of  good  sense  and 
high  spirit,  and  knowing  that  the  In- 
dians would  soon  be  pursued,  she  de- 
liberately laid  plans  to  retard  the 
retreat  and  disdlose  their  path. 

Keeping  up  an  appearance  of  dili- 
gence and  obedience,  she  contrived  to 
linger  at  the  various  obstacles  which 
obstructed  their  way,  while  she  em- 
ployed herself,  whenever  she  could  do 
so  without  attracting  notice,  in  tear- 
ing off  small  pieces  of  her  dress  and 
dropping  in  places  where  they  would 
be  likely  to  attract  attention.  The 
darkness  of  the  night  favored  this 
scheme  and  in  brushing  through  the 
thickets,  she  also  broke  the  twigs 
with  her  hands  as  signals  to  her  pur- 
suers. In  the  morning,  the  warrior 
who  claimed  and  who  seemed  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  party  having  led  her 
during  the  night  by  thongs  of  skins 
bound  round  her  wrists,  now  removed 
the  bands  and  seemed  to  contemplate 
his  prize  with  complacency.  He  as- 
sured her  in  broken  and  barely  intelli- 
gible English  of  a  kind  treatment  if 
she  behaved  herself. 


My  lodge  is  on  the  bank  of  a  great 
river,  where  the  water  is  cold  and  the 
big  fish  love  to  swim.  "They  call  me 
the  Spotted  Snake,  because  I  can  con- 
ceal myself  in  the  grass  so  my  enemies 
step  on  me  before  they  see  me." 

Late  in  the  morning  they  halted  to 
eat  and  rest.  Alice  had  no  appetite 
for  food.  She  had  now  been  walking 
for  fourteen  hours  without  cessation, 
over  hills  and  through  swamps  and 
thickets.  Her  feet  were  swollen  and 
lacerated  and  her  hands  and  arms  torn 
with  briars. 

Worn  down  by  extreme  fatigue  and 
mental  exhaustion,  she  began  to  suffer 
intense  thirst  and  violent  pains.  She 
found  her  companions  more  brutal  and 
loathsome  than  even  prejudiced  de- 
scription had  painted  them.  The  idea 
of  remaining  in  their  power  was  dread- 
ful; death  she  thought  would  be  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  such  a  captivity. 
She  thought  of  her  father  and  mother, 
who  had  no  other  child  but  herself, 
whose  hearts  would  be  wrung  with 
intense  agony  by  this  event  and  of 
Lewis  Brinton,  whose  affections  were 
so  closely  linked  with  her  own,  and 
pictured  to  herself  the  misery  they 
would  endure  upon  her  account. 

Still  her  courage  remained  strong 
and  her  confidence  in  Heaven  un- 
shaken, and  as  her  captors  swallowed 
their  hasty  meal,  she  sank  upon  her 
knees,  clasped  her  hands  together  and 
with  a  countenance  beaming  calm  res- 
ignation, engaged  in  audible  prayer 
while  the  Indians  gazed  at  her  with 
wonder  not  unmingled  with  awe. 
Here  we  will  leave  her  for  the  pres- 
ent, while  we  introduce  another  char- 
acter to  the  reader's  acquaintance. 

At  a  distance  of  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  southwest  from  the  fort, 
a  solitary  hunter  was  "camped  out" 
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dn  the  woods.  He  had  selected  a  spot 
on  the  margin  of  the  prairie,  to  which 
ithe  wild,  grazing  animals  resorted  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  grass 
-and  herbage  began  to  wither  upon  the 
uplands.  His  camp  was  simply  a  roof 
(resting  on  the  ground  formed  by  lean- 
ing stakes  of  wood  together,  so  as  to 
make  them  meet  at  the  top  and  cov- 
ering them  with  bark.  It  was  not 
more  than  four  feet  high,  and  intend- 
•ed  only  to  accommodate  a  single  per- 
son in  a  reclining  posture  and  was 
placed  in  a  thicket  so  concealed  by 
vines  and  branches  as  not  to  be  dis- 
cernable,  except  by  close  inspection, 
while  the  aperture,  which  supplied 
£he  place  of  a  door,  commanded  a 
view  to  some  distance  in  front.  Not 
ifar  from  it  was  an  Indian  war-path 
leading  from  the  flat  to  the  uplands ; 
.and  the  hunter  seemed  to  have  pur- 
posely placed  himself  in  a  position 
from  which  he  would  be  likely  to  see 
the  war  parties  of  the  savages  should 
.any  pass,  without  being  discovered  by 
them.  The  hunter  was  a  man  of  mid- 
dle height,  with  a  round  built,  com- 
pact form,  happily  combining  strength 
with  activity.  The  quiet  courage  of 
liis  glance,  the  self-possession  and 
calm  vigilance  of  his  manner,  together 
with  a  certain  carelessness  and  inde- 
pendence of  mein,  would  have  pointed 
him  out  as  a  genuine  pioneer,  who 
loved  the  woods  and  was  most  happy 
when  roaming  in  pursuit  of  game  or 
reclining  in  his  solitary  retreat  with 
no  companion  but  his  faithful  dog. 

This  fondness  for  the  silence  of  the 
wilderness,  was  not  the  result  of  un- 
social feelings,  for  the  hunter  loved 
his  friends  and  enjoyed  the  endear- 
ments of  his  own  fireside. 

On  the  same  night  in  which  Alice 
..JVhitely  was  captured  by  the  Indians, 


this  hunter,  whom  we  have  described, 
slept  in  his  camp.  It  was  dark,  but 
perfectly  still  and  his  slumbers  were 
undisturbed,  until  near  the  dawn  of 
day,  when  his  dog,  which  lay  on  the 
outside,  suddenly  started  up  and  ut- 
tered a  low  whine. 

The  watchful  hunter,  accustomed 
to  waken  at  the  slightest  alarm,  raised 
his  head  and  listened.  The  dog  snuffed 
the  air  for  a  moment  and  then  crept 
cautiously  into  the  camp  as  if  to  ap- 
prise his  master  of  approaching  danger. 
The  latter  seized  his  rifle  and  crept 
from  his  place  of  concealment,  while 
the  dog,  with  bristling  hair,  crouched 
on  the  ground  uttering  at  intervals  a 
low  suppressed  moan,  intended  only 
for  the  ears  of  his  master.  The  hunter 
looked  cautiously  around,  and  having 
satisfied  himself  that  no  enemy  was 
within  striking  distance,  directed  his 
scrutiny  to  a  spot  where  the  war-path 
crossed  the  summit  of  a  small  knoll 
beyond  which  the  blue  sky  could  be 
seen.  As  he  watched,  a  human  figure 
was  dimly  traced  on  the  horizon,  pass- 
ing rapidly  over  the  summit  of  the 
knoll  along  the  Indian  trail.  Another, 
then  others  followed,  until  the  hunter 
had  counted  seven,  but  their  forms 
were  too  indistinct  to  enable  him  to 
make  any  guess  as  to  their  character. 

Indians,  muttered  he  to  himself ;  my 
dog  would  not  crouch  between  my  feet 
trembling  and  whining  if  he  did  not 
smell  a  red-skin.  They  have  been 
in  some  mischief,  the  abominable 
wretches.  Then,  while  the  last  figure 
was  in  sight,  he  placed  his  mouth 
against  a  hollow  tree  to  give  a  more 
sepulchral  tone  to  his  voice,  imitating 
the  screech  of  an  owl.  The  figure 
halted  and  uttered  a  low,  short  sound, 
resembling  a  different  note  of  the  same 
bird:    but  the  hunter  continued  his 
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mournful  serenade  in  loud,  prolonged 
accents,  until  the  human  prowler  ap- 
parently satisfied  that  it  was  the 
night-song  of  the  real  bird  and  not 
the  signal  of  a  friend,  resumed  his 
silent  march. 

An  owl,  the  tenant  of  a  neighboring 
oak  and  who  was  the  identical  music 
master  of  our  hunter,  took  up  the 
strain  with  increased  vivacity,  but  in 
a  tone  so  nearly  resembling  that  which 
had  just  ceased,  as  to  have  deceived 
the  nicest  ear,  and  the  hunter  resumed 
his  reflections.  Well,  I've  fooled  them 
— and  not  the  first  time  either. 

They  are  my  old  acquaintances,  the 
Wyandots,  and  that  is  the  signal  of 
Spotted  Snake — the  prince  of  mischief 
— the  leading  spirit  of  the  tribe.  Some 
honest  man's  cabin  is  blazing  now  and 
his  wife  and  children  butchered. 

Well,  it  is  no  use  for  me  to  sit  here, 
I'll  take  another  nap  and  look  after 
the  Spotted  Snake  in  the  morning. 
At  the  first  appearance  of  daylight, 
the  hunter  sprang  from  his  bed  of 
skins.  No  time  was  required  for  the 
toilet,  for  he  had  slept  with  all  of  his 
accoutrements  about  him  and  came 
forth  equipped  at  all  points.  He  was 
clad  in  dressed  buckskin,  fitted  closely 
to  his  form  and  so  arranged  as  to  pro- 
tect every  part  of  his  person  from  the 
thorns  and  briars  which  might  assail 
it  in  passing  rapidly  through  the 
brush-wood  of  the  forest.  Under  one 
arm  hung  a  large  powder-horn,  under 
the  other  was  suspended  a  square 
pouch  of  leather,  containing  flints, 
patches,  balls,  steel  and  tinder.  On 
the  left,  supporting  the  pouch  in  a 
sheath  contrived  for  the  purpose,  was 
a  knife,  a  weapon  with  a  plain  wooden 
handle,  marvellously  resembling  the 
vulgar  instrument  with  which  the 
butcher  executes  his  sanguinary  call- 


ing. A  broad  leathern  belt  secured 
around  his  waist  by  a  strong  buckle 
confined  the  whole  dress  and  equip- 
ment and  supported  a  tomahawk. 
Thus  clad  and  prepared  for  action,  the 
hunter,  after  carefully  examining  the 
priming  of  his  rifle,  scraping  the  flint 
and  passing  his  eye  along  the  barrel  to* 
see  that  all  was  right,  strode  off  to- 
wards where  he  had  seen  the  Indians. 
Having  reached  the  path,  he  examined 
it  closely,  but  the  hard  ground  afford- 
ed him  little  satisfaction  and  he- 
proceeded  cautiously  towards  a  rivu- 
let that  meandered  along  the  little 
ravine.  Here  he  was  again  disap- 
pointed, for  the  Indians  had  cunningly 
diverged  from  the  path  and  crossed 
the  water  by  a  log,  leaving  no  trace 
of  their  footsteps.  "Aye!  they  are 
cunning  enough,"  soliloquized  the  hun- 
ter, but  they  can't  fool  me ;  I  have  not 
been  raised  in  the  woods  to  be  out- 
witted by  a  gang  of  Wyandots;  the 
Spotted  Snake  is  famous  for  these 
tricks  and  has  done  his  best,  but  no 
animal  that  moves  upon  feet  can  walk 
these  woods  without  making  a  sign. 
At  this  moment  the  tread  of  a  horse 
wTas  heard.  The  hunter  threw  his  rifle 
over  his  arm  and  stepped  behind  & 
large  tree  to  be  prepared  for  friend  or 
foe. 

In  a  moment,  Lewis  Brinton  made 
his  appearance  dashing  along  the  war- 
path. His  horse  was  panting  and  cov- 
ered with  a  foam,  his  dress  torn  and 
his  countenance  haggard.  The  hunter 
emerged  from  his  concealment  to  meet 
him.  They  were  strangers  to  each 
other,  but  no  time  was  lost  in  useless; 
ceremony  or  unnecessary  questions,, 
and  Lewis  soon  related  the  catastro- 
phy  of  the  preceding  evening.  Mr. 
Whitely's  daughter  said  the  hunter 
coolly,  I  have  heard  tell  of  the  gentle- 
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snail,  though  I  never  saw  him.  But 
where  is  your  company?  I  became 
separated  from  them  in  the  woods  and 
accidentally  struck  this  path. 

The  hunter  then  related  what  he 
toad  seen,  and  the  youth  elated  with 
new  hope  urged  an  instant  pursuit. 
There  are  six  or  seven  of  them  and 
two  of  us  said  the  hunter.  No  matter 
if  there  is  a  hundred  replied  the  impa- 
tient Brinton,  she  is  suffering  agony 
and  every  moment  is  precious.  Even 
now,  she  may  be  at  the  stake.  That  is 
true.  But  young  gentleman,  I  see  you 
carry  a  fine  looking  rifle,  can  you  han- 
dle it  well?  As  well  as  any  man. 
Never  fear  me,  I  will  stand  by  you.  I 
would  die  a  thousand  deaths  for  that 
dear  girl.  I  reckon  you  would,  I  see 
it  in  your  eye.  But  don't  be  in  a  fret, 
young  man,  I  am  just  waiting  to  let 
you  take  breath.  I  will  go  with  you, 
provided  you  will  obey  my  instruc- 
tions. Now  mark  what  I  say :  Hitch 
your  horse  to  that  tree  and  leave  him 
— examine  your  priming  and  pick  your 
flint — then  fall  into  my  track,  tread 
light,  keep  a  bright  eye  out  and  say 
nothing.  It  will  be  curious  if  we  do 
not  out-general  a  half  dozen  naked 
Wyandots.  Without  waiting  for  fur- 
ther parley,  he  dashed  forward  with  a 
rapid  stride,  followed  by  his  young 
and  not  less  gallant  companion.  With 
unerring  sagacity,  he  struck  at  once 
into  the  trail  of  the  enemy. 

Here  is  plenty  of  Indian  sign,  said 
he  pointing  to  the  ground,  where  the 
youth  could  see  nothing — there  is  the 
place  where  they  crossed  the  rivulet  on 
that  log  and  here  is  the  print  of  a 
woman's  foot  with  a  shoe  on— there  is 
the  other  foot  without  a  shoe  on — and 
there  is  a  drop  of  blood  on  that  leaf. 

Brinton  groaned,  the  tears  started 
from  his  eyes  and  his  limbs  trembled 


with  emotion.  Keep  cool,  young  man 
— be  a  soldier — no  man  can  fight  when 
he  is  in  a  passion.  Blood  for  blood 
is  the  hunter's  rule.  We  shall  have 
them  at  the  first  halt  they  make. 
They  cannot  travel  all  the  time  with- 
out stopping,  no  more  than  white  folks. 
The  hunter  now  advanced  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity,  for  although  his  step 
seemed  to  be  deliberate,  it  had  a  steadi- 
ness and  vigor,  which  yielded  to  no 
obstacle.  His  course  was  as  direct  as 
the  flight  of  a  bee  and  his  footsteps, 
owing  to  a  peculiar  and  habitual  mode 
of  walking,  were  perfectly  noiseless, 
except  when  the  dry  twigs  cracked 
under  the  weight  of  his  body.  He  ap- 
proached every  covert  or  place  of  con- 
cealment with  caution  and  sometimes 
when  the  trail  passed  through  danger- 
ous defiles,  where  the  enemy  might  be 
lurking,  suddenly  forsook  it  and  tak- 
ing a  wide  circuit,  struck  it  again  far 
in  advance.  Thus  they  proceeded  for 
three  hours  with  unremitting  diligence 
and  silence,  when  the  hunter  halted. 

Here  are  fresh  signs,  said  he,  the 
enemy  are  at  hand,  sit  down  and  let 
us  take  breath.  The  youth  whose  con- 
fidence in  his  guide  was  now  complete, 
obeyed  in  silence.  The  hunter  again 
examined  his  arms.  The  young  man 
followed  the  example  of  his  guide. 
They  laid  aside  their  coats  and  hats 
and  drew  their  belts  closely  and  began 
to  advance  slowly,  taking  every  step 
with  such  caution  as  not  to  create  the 
slightest  sound.  They  soon  reached 
the  summit  of  a  small  eminence  when 
the  hunter  halted,  crouched  low  and 
pointed  forward  with  his  finger.  Brin- 
ton followed  with  his  eye  the  direction 
indicated  and  beheld  with  emotions 
of  indescribable  delight  mingled  with 
agony  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  At 
the  root  of  a  large  tree  sat  the  Indians, 
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hideously  painted  and  fully  equipped 
for  battle,  voraciously  devouring  their 
hasty  meal.  A  few  yards  distant  from 
them  was  Alice  in  a  kneeling  posture, 
awaiting  her  fate  with  all  the  courage 
of  conscious  innocence  and  all  the  res- 
ignation of  fervent  piety.  Brinton's 
emotion  was  so  great  that  the  hunter, 
with  difficulty,  drew  him  to  the  ground 
while  he  hastily  whispered  the  plan  of 
attack,  a  part  of  which  had  been  con- 
certed at  their  recent  halt.  Let  us 
creep  to  yon  log  and  rest  our  guns  on 
it  when  we  fire.  I  will  shoot  at  that 
large  warrior  who  is  standing  alone, 
you  will  aim  at  one  Of  those  who  are 
sitting;  the  moment  we  have  fired  we 
will  load  again  without  moving,  shout- 
ing all  the  while  and  making  as  much 
noise  as  possible — be  cool — my  young 
friend — be  cool.  They  crept  on  their 
hands  and  knees  to  the  fallen  trunk  of 
a  large  tree  which  lay  between  them 
and  the  enemy  and  having  taken  a 
deliberate  aim  the  hunter  gave  the 
signal  and  both  fired.  Two  of  the 
savages  fell,  the  others  seized  their 
arms  while  the  hunters  reloaded,  shoot- 
ing the  while.  Alice  started  up,  utter- 
ing a  shriek  of  joy  and  rushed  towards 
her  friends.  Two  of  the  enraged  In- 
dians pursued  with  the  intention  of 
despatching  her  before  they  should  re- 
treat. Lewis  Brinton  and  his  com- 
panion rushed  to  her  assistance.  One 
of  the  Indians  had  caught  her  long 
hair  which  streamed  behind  her  in  her 
flight  and  his  tomahawk  glittered 
above  her  head  when  Lewis  rushed 
between  them  and  received  the  blow, 
diminished  in  force  on  his  arm.  Un- 
daunted he  threw  himself  on  the  bosom 
of  the  savage  and  they  rolled  together 
on  the  ground  in  fierce  conflict,  The 
hunter  advanced  upon  his  adversary 
more    deliberately  and    practicing  a 


stratagem,  clubbed  his  rifle.  The  In- 
dian deceived  into  the  belief  that  hi$ 
rifle  was  not  charged  stopped  and  was 
about  to  throw  the  tomahawk  when 
the  hunter  adroitly  bringing  the  gun 
to  his  shoulder  shot  him  dead.  Two 
other  f  oemen  remained  and  were  rush- 
ing upon  the  intrepid  hunter  when  the1 
latter  perceiving  that  the  struggle  be- 
tween Brinton  and  his  antagonist  was 
still  fierce  and  doubtful  hastened  to  his. 
assistance  and  with  a  blow  of  his  knife- 
decided  the  combat.  Lewis  sprang  up- 
reeking  with  blood  and  stood  manfully 
by  his  friend,  prepared  for  a  new  en- 
counter, but  the  parties  being  now 
equal  in  number  the  two  remaining 
savages  retreated.  In  another  mo- 
ment Miss  Whitely  was  in  the  arms 
of  the  heroic  Brinton.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  joy  of  the  two- 
lovers. 

The  sudden  deliverance  from  all  the 
horrors  by  which  Alice  had  been  sur- 
rounded was  in  itself  sufficiently  joy- 
ful, but  it  came  infinitely  enhanced  in 
value  when  brought  by  the  hands  of 
her  lover,  and  wrhen  Lewis  Brinton 
found  though  fatigued  and  bruised 
she  had  suffered  no  material  injury 
his  joy  knew  no  bounds.  As  for  the 
hunter  he  was  engaged  like  a  prudent 
general  in  securing  the  victory. 

He  had  carefully  reloaded  his  gun 
and  having,  with  his  dog,  pursued  the 
fugitives  for  a  short  distance  to  ascer- 
tain that  they  were  not  lurking  near, 
began  to  inspect  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  and  collect  their  arms. 

"Not  a  bad  day's  work,"  said  he, 
"here  are  four  excellent  guns,  toma- 
hawks and  knives.  Some  of  our  peo- 
ple want  arms  badly  and  these  will 
just  suit."  He  then  approached  the 
young  lady  and  with  the  kindness  of 
a  father  inquired  into  Alice's  suffer 
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ings  and  wants  and  began  to  provide 
for  her  comfort.  In  a  few  minutes  a 
shout  was  heard  and  another  hunter 
clad  like  the  first  joined  them  saying 
"the  woods  is  full  of  soldiers." 

"Is  my  father  among  them?"  in- 
quired Miss  Whitely. 

"Oh,  yes;  and  the  old  gentleman  is 
coming  along  pretty  brisk  I  tell  you. 
I  took  a  short  cut  about  a  mile  back 
and  left  them." 

A  party  of  soldiers  now  arrived, 
.among  whom  was  Mr.  Whitely. 

A  litter  was  soon  prepared  for  the 
rescued  lady,  who  was  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  men  in  joy  and  triumph 
to  the  fort  and  found  herself  repaid 
for  her  sufferings  by  the  assiduous 
attentions  and  affectionate  congratu- 
lations of  her  friends  and  neighbors. 
When  Mr.  Whitely  had  heard  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  rescue  he  pressed  the 
happy  Brinton  to  his  bosom  and  looked 
around  for  the  brave  hunter  to  whom 
he  owed  so  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
but  he  was  no  where  to  be  seen. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers  he  had 
given  the  trophies  of  the  fight  in  charge 
of  one  of  them  and  had  retired  with 
his  companion. 

Mr.  Whitely  was  deeply  chagrined, 
for  he  felt  a  sense  of  the  obligation  to 
the  generous  hunter,  which,  as  he 
knew  that  no  other  compensation 
would  be  received,  he  wished  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

Alice  Whitely  recovered  her  health 
rapidly  and  the  wedding  took  place 
on  the  day  that  had  been  appointed. 

Agreeable  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try then,  a  general  invitation  was  given 
and  the  whole  neighborhood  was  as- 
sembled. 

They  had  already  collected  when 
Mr.  Whitely  joined  them  in  company 
with  the  veteran  hunter,  the  most  con- 


spicuous character  in  this  assemblage. 

He  was  now  dressed  like  a  plain, 
respectable  country  gentleman.  His 
carriage  was  erect,  and  his  person 
seemed  more  slender  than  when  cased 
in  buckskin.  Though  perfectly  simple 
and  unstudied  in  his  manners,  there 
was  nothing  in  them  of  the  clownish 
or  bashful,  but  a  dignity,  and  even  an 
ease  approaching  to  gracefulness.  His 
countenance  was  cheerful  and  benevo- 
lent, and  in  his  fine  eye  there  was  a 
manly  confidence  mingled  with  a  soft- 
ness of  expression  wThich  afforded  a 
true  index  to  the  character  of  the  man. 
His  agreeable  smile,  his  well-known 
artlessness  of  character  and  amia- 
bility of  life,  as  well  as  his  public 
services  rendered  him  a  universal 
favorite  and  his  entrance  caused  a 
murmur  of  pleasure. 

"I  have  had  some  trouble,"  said  Mr. 
Whitely,  "in  finding  our  benefactor, 
whose  modesty  is  as  great  as  his  other 
good  qualities.  But  as  the  happiness 
of  this  occasion  would  not  have  been 
complete  without  him  I  have  perse- 
vered. And  now  my  friends  and 
neighbors  allow  me  to  acknowledge 
publicly  my  gratitude  for  his  intrepid 
conduct  on  the  late  mournful  occa- 
sion, when  my  only  child  was  rescued 
from  a  dreadful  captivity  by  his  gen- 
erous interference,  and  to  exert  the 
last  act  of  my  parental  authority  by 
decreeing  that  the  first  kiss  of  the 
bride  shall  be  given  to  the  Pioneer  of 
the  West— the  Patriarch  of  the  Fire 
Lands." 

"Thank  vou,  sir,  but  as  I  have  no 
wish  to  take  such  liberty  with  any 
gentleman's  wife  I  shall  apply  now  for 
my  reward  to  Miss  Whitely,  leaving  it 
to  Mrs.  Brinton  to  compensate  a  cer- 
tain brave  young  gentleman,  to  whom 
she  owes  a  great  deal  more  than  to 
me."  And  so  the  matter  was  settled, 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  par- 
ties. 
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REV.   ALFRED  NEWTON,  D.  D. 

[Compiled  by  C.  L.  Latimer.] 

Part  of  the  sermon  of  Rev.  E.  Bush- 
nell,  D.  D.;  from  the  text:  "Thanks 
be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift," 
preached  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  New- 
ton, gives  an  outline  of  his  character, 
suggestive  though  not  exhaustive. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Newton,  D.  D.,  was 
born  at  Colchester,  Ct.,  Nov.  11,  1803. 
His  parents  were  Noah  and  Olive 
Cheney  Newton.  He  remained  at  home 
©n  the  farm  until  September,  1816,  at- 
tending school  winters  and  laboring 
summers.  In  this  way  he  attained  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  common 
branches  of  an  English  education. 

In  1816  he  entered  the  store  of  R. 
isham,  of  Colchester,  as  a  clerk,  under 
an  agreement  to  remain  four  years,  at 
$40  per  year  with  board. 

In  1819  he  became  interested  in  re- 
ligion during  a  revival,  and  united 
with  the  church,  in  November  of  that 
year.  He  served  his  four  years  and 
afterwards  he  was  hired  at  $15  per 
month  and  board,  and  continued  in 
this  service  until  the  spring  of  1823. 
The  year  before,  he  had  had  some 
thoughts  of  changing  his  occupation. 
His  minister,  Mr.  Cone,  and  some  oth- 
ers, had  suggested  the  idea  of  study- 
ing for  the  ministry.  He  has  said  he 
thought  over  the  subject  as  a  matter 
&f  duty;  though  aside  from  that,  he 
had  more  relish  for  books  than  for  the 
employment  of  a  merchant. 

Finally  he  began  the  study  of  Latin 
in  April,  1823.  The  problem  of  sup- 
port for  a  course  of  eight  or  ten  years 
study  was  not  s©lved,  but  left  to  the 
kind  Providence  of  God. 

The  first  year  he  received  frnm  the 
merchant,  in  whose  employ  he  had 
been,  board,  room,  etc.,  for  which  he 
ma  le  compensation  by  keeping  books 


and  opening  and  closing  the  mails. 
The  second  year  he  did  a  similar  work 
for  another  person,  except  the  care  of 
the  mails,  and  continued  this  till  1825, 
when  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class 
of  Yale  College. 

In  the  spring  of  1825,  Mr.  Aristar- 
chus  Champion  employed  Mr.  Newton 
to  do,  some  writing  for  his  father. 
Learning  his  circumstances,  endeavors 
and  ambitions,  Mr.  Champion  came  to 
his  assistance,  and  gave  him  $200  in 
three  annual  payments.  Mr.  N.  bor-< 
rowed  money  of  the  Education  Society, 
which  he  afterward  repaid ;  kept  books 
for  the  College  Treasurer ;  sawed  wood 
in  the  College  yard ;  waited  on  tables 
in  the  College  Commons,  and  in  those 
ways  met  his, bills;  so  that  on  gradu- 
ating in  1828  he  was  nearly  free  from 
debt. 

To  procure  means  for  prosecuting 
his  studies  in  Theology,  Mr.  N.  engag- 
ed in  teaching;  first  in  Ellington,  then 
in  Tolland,  and  afterwards  in  an 
Academy  at  New  Canaan.  Here  he 
remained  two  years  doing  faithful  and 
efficient  work;  rousing  an  enthusiasm 
for  study  and  exerting  a  strong  power 
for  good  over  his  pupils;  many  of 
whom,  as  Professor  Samuel  St.  John, 
M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Fish-, 
er,  D.  D.,  President  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, ever  remembered  him  gratefully 
and  tenderly. 

In  1841  he  was  appointed  Tutor  in 
Yale  College.  He  accepted  the  situa- 
tion, and  discharged  his  duties  for 
three  years.  During  this  time  he  stud- 
ied his  theological  profession,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  September,  1833. 
In  1834  he  received  a  call  to  Berlin, 
Ct.,  and  also  one  to  Huron,  O.,  both  of 
which  he  declined.  He  remained  in 
New  Haven  till  the  spring  of  1835, 
when  he  received  an  application  from 
the  church  of  Norwalk,  0.,  to  labor 
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with  them  for  a  year.  This  he  accep- 
ted and  came  here  July  1, 1835.  On  the 
30th  day  uf  September,  1835,  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Huron  met,  by  adjournment, 
in  the  Court  House  in  Norwalk,  "To 
attend  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Newton,  a  licentiate  of  the  Western 
Association  of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  to  be 
taken  under  the  care  of  this  Pres- 
bytery, with  a  view  to  his  ordina- 
tion." He  was  received  and  examined 
the  same  day,  and  in  the  evening  was 
ordained.  The  service  was  held  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  E.  Conger.  The 
ordaining  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
D.  Higgins,  and  the  charge  given  by 
Rev.  A.  H.  Betts;  names  long  and 
familiar  to  the  older  portion  of  this 
audience. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1838,  the  new 
"meeting  house"  was  dedicated  and 
Mr.  Newton  was  installed  pastor  of 
this  Church.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev. 
Alvan  Nash.  The  duties  of  this  pas- 
torate were  discharged  until  August 
1st,  1870,  thirty-two  years,  which,  with 
the  preceding  three  years,  made  thir- 
ty-five years'  continuous  ministerial 
work.  It  ceased  eight  years  ago;  and 
Dr.  N.  was  a  resident  of  Norwalk 
forty-three  years  and  six  months. 

In  1846-47,  Mr.  N.  undertook  to  raise 
a  subscription  for  a  Female  Seminary, 
which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,300. 

In  1849,  he  spent  seven  months  in 
raising  funds  to  found  the  Judson 
Professorship  in  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege. The  funds  were  raised  mostly 
within  Huron  Presbytery.  The  same 
year  he  was  appointed  a  Trustee  of 
the  College,  which  office  he  resigned 
in  1861. 

In  1856,  assisted  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Tay- 
lor, he  raised  the  "Conger  Fund"  sub- 
scription of  $2,000,  for  the  benefit  of 
disabled  and  aged  clergymen  in  Hu- 
ron Presbytery.  In  1860  he  preached 
his  "Quarter  Century  Sermon." 

In  1862,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  him 
by  Hamilton  College.  The  President 
of  Hamilton  had  been  his  pupil  at 
Yale. 

In  1851,  he  became  stated  Clerk  of 
Huron  Presbytery,  and  held  this  office 
till  1872.    I  remember  him  before  that 


as  Permanent  Clerk  of  Western  Re- 
serve Synod,  and  Moderator  of  that 
body  in  1854.  On  the  organization  or! 
the  Synod  of  Toledo,  in  1870,  Dr.  New- 
ton was  appointed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly to  preach  the  opening  sermon, 
[which  was  done  when  the  Second 
Church,  which  he  had  helped  to  build, 
was  dedicated]  and  preside. 

After  laying  down  his  pastoral  ser- 
vice, Dr.  N.  went  into  the  service  of 
Western  Reserve  College,  for  some 
time,  as  Financial  Agent.  Since  then 
he  performed  at  the  request  of  the 
Presbytery,  the  important  service  of 
preaching  a  discourse  on  the  history 
of  that  body. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Presbyterial  Ministers'  Meeting, 
which  was  organized  on  the  day  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Milan  Church,  Janu- 
ary 31st,  1837,  and  continues  to  the 
present.  The  members  present  at  the 
organization  were  E.  Conger,  A.  Nash, 
E.  Barber,  E.  Judson,  A.  Newton  and 
B.  B.  Judson.  Of  these,  none  are  now 
living.  Dr.  Newton  steadily  attended 
this  meeting,  and  had  prepared  a  pa- 
per which  was  to  have  been  read  the 
very  day  on  which  he  passed  away. 

Mrs.  Newton  has  shared  the  life  of 
her  husband  since  August  14th,  1837. 
Her  memoir,  parallel  and  equal  to  his 
own,  is  yet  to  be  written.  "Serus  in 
coelum  reelects." 

The  facts  just  given  indicate  a  thor- 
ough scholar,  an  industrious  ability 
and  aptness  for  a  variety  of  labors,  a 
well  balanced  judgment,  and  a  valua- 
ble capacity  for  business.  They  ex- 
plicitly tell  of  the  efficiency  of  a  life 
of  plain,  constant  work.  One  man  of 
common  sense,  integrity,  industry  and 
thorough  training  is  commonly  worth 
more  than  several  geniuses.  Can  you 
tell  what  a  community  such  as  this 
was  forty-five  years  ago,  and  is  now, 
owes  to  a  voice  that  for  a  generation 
has  staunchly  defended  and  advocated 
all  virtues,  reproved  all  sins,  and  re- 
buked all  vices?  Can  you  tell  the 
worth  of  a  character  that  for  a  gener- 
ation stands  unsullied  and  stalwart  in 
Godly  integrity?  Can  you  compute 
the  common  indebtedness  of  any  peo- 
ple to  a  life  that  for  forty  years  in 
their  forming  period  has  daily  thrown 
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into  the  web  of  their  growth  and  his- 
tory the  golden  thread  of  a  combined 
manliness  and  Godliness? 

The  day  before  he  died  he  was  ask- 
ed: "You  don't  feel  any  doubt  or 
alarm,  do  you?"  And  he  replied: 
"Well,  I  might  feel  doubt,  looking  at 
matters  in  some  aspects ;  but  my  Sav- 
iour has  done  it  all;  I  trust  in  Him, 
and  there  I  rest."  Men  and  brethren, 
what  has  the  Master  said:  "Come  un- 
to me  *  *  *  *  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  unto  your  souls."  If,  now,  all 
that  unbelievers  can  say  against  Chris- 
tianity were  true,  what  has  this  man 
lost  by  being  a  Christian  ?  Per  contra, 
let  Christianity  be  true,  what  has  he 
gained ! 

Dr.  Newton  departed  this  life  De- 
cember 31st,  1878,  aged  seventy-five 
years,  one  month  and  twenty  days. 
May  I  say,  for  myself,  that  for  the 
twenty-two  years  that  I  have  been  his 
ministerial  neighbor,  I  have  found 
him  a  most  true  and  faithful  brother, 
and  latterly,  singularly  tender  in  his 
demonstrations  of  interest. 

This  is  the  last  of  earth  to  him.  May 
I  not  call  your  attention  emphatically 
to  that  "unspeakable  gift"  of  God 
which  it  was  the  labor  of  his  life  to 
set  before  men ;  O,  be  Christians.  Ac- 
cept the  gift.  The  gospel  sermon  it 
has  taken  a  generation  to  preach  now 
appeals  to  you. 

On  the  same  occasion,  the  words  of 
Rev.  James  D.  Williamson,  pastor  of 
the  Church,  develop  elements  in  the 
life  and  character  of  Mr.  Newton  not 
universal,  and  truly  "Fruits  of  the 
spirit." 

As  the  little  company,  gathered  in 
the  chamber  of  our  departed  friend, 
knelt  just  as  he  had  breathed  his  last, 
and  were  led  in  prayer  by  Dr.  Bush- 
nell,  those  familiar  words  of  scripture 
came  into  my  thoughts  with  much 
more  than  ordinary  force:  "Let  me 
die  the  death  of  .the  righteous,  and  let 
my  last  end  be  like  his."  I  felt  that  if 
I  had  ever  known  a  good  man,  it  was 
he ;  and  that  death  had  only  come  to 
bring  him  into  the  immediate  and  full 
enjoyment  of  the  rewards  pr(  msed  to 
the  righteous  in  Christ ;  and  when  I 
say  this  I  know  that  I  am  only  giving 
voice  to  your  own  convictions,  that 


one  who  was  ripe  for  heaven  was  tak- 
en from  us ;  one  who  could  fitly  have 
said,  "I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept 
the  faith;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord  the  righteous  Judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day."  As  the 
end  drew  near,  he  showed  by  many 
expressions  that  he  realized  the  fact 
and  was  prepared  for  it.  There  was 
no  shrinking,  no  hesitancy,  no  doubt. 
It  was  just  such  a  death  as  we  could 
have  desired  for  one  who  had  lived 
such  a  life ;  not  so  sudden  that  there 
could  be  no  farewell  word; nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  preceded  by  a  long  and 
painful  illness.  As  the  sun  seems  to 
sink  to  its  rest  after  the  completion  of 
its  day's  work,  so,  after  the  completion 
of  his  life's  work,  he  sank  gently  and 
peacefully  to  his  sleep  in  Jesus.  Sus- 
tained and  soothed  by  an  unfaltering 
trust,  he  approached  his  grave, 

"Like  one  who  draws  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

We  have  all  noticed  how  his  step 
has  been  growing  feebler  and  his 
strength  diminishing,  and  have  felt 
with  saddened  hearts  that  the  end 
could  not  be  very  far  distant ;  and  what 
we  noticed,  he  himself  was  not  ignor- 
ant of.  He  knew  that  his  days  upon 
earth  were  but  few,  but  he  was  not 
anxious,  nor  worried,  nor  troubled,  be- 
cause of  it,  seeking  only  to  do  each 
day's  duty  faithfully,  and  thus  to  oc- 
cupy till  his  Master  came. 

The  last  three  or  four  days  of  his 
life,  he  realized  that  he  was  drawing 
very  fast  to  the  close,  and  the  last 
night  might  be  said  to  have  been  spent 
in  prayer.  Those  who  watched  by  him 
heard  again  and  again  the  brief  peti- 
tions he  was  offering,  and  his  excla- 
mations of  joy  and  trust  in  Christ.  He 
died  as  he  lived,  with  a  humble  reliance 
in  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour.  Yet, 
had  we  not  these  last  utterances,  upon 
which  we  delight  to  linger,  made  in 
the  consciousness  of  death's  near  ap- 
proach, would  it,  after  all,  have  made 
any  difference  in  our  feeling  of  his  se- 
curity and  happiness  ?  A  short  time 
ago,  when  talking  with  a  friend,  the 
conversation  turning  upon  Dr.  New- 
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ton  and  the  probability  that  he  would 
not  be  spared  to  us  much  longer,  my 
friend  remarked  that  he  could  think  of 
no  more  appropriate  way  of  conduct- 
ing the  funeral  services  of  such  a  one, 
than  by  simply  reading  a  few  selec- 
tions from  the  Bible,  offering  prayer, 
and  then  tenderly  bearing  the  beloved 
form  to  its  last  resting  place.  The  idea 
was,  that  his  life  stands  before  this 
community  in  all  its  completeness; 
that  alt  know  it  well,  and  no  words 
that  could  be  spoken  at  such  a  time  as 
this  could  add  to  or  detract  from  the 
deep  impression  that  his  many  years 
of  Christian  activity  in  this  place 
have  made.  Certain  it  is  that  the  tes- 
timony comes  up  from  every  quarter, 
from  those  of  every  denomination, 
from  homes  and  the  places  of  business, 
from  old  and  young,  that  a  good  man 
has  gone,  one  whom  none  knew  but  to 
respect  and  honor;  one  whose  pres- 
ence in  our  town  was  as  a  benediction 
upon  it ;  and  that  he  has  gone  to  his 
grave  "In  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of 
corn  cometh  in,  in  his  season." 

But  I  need  not  dwell  more  on  his 
life  and  character.  These  have  already 
been  spoken  of  by  one  who  knew  him 
intimately  for  twenty- two  years,  and 
my  acquaintance  dates  back  only  a 
little  more  than  three  years;  but  my 
position  during  these  years  as  pastor 
of  this  church,  has  brought  me  into 
such  peculiarly  intimate  relations  with 
him,  the  Pastor  Emeritus,  that  I  can- 
not forbear  adding  a  word  or  two 
about  this  relation,  though  it  compels 
me  to  speak  somewhat  personally. 
The  feeling  of  hesitancy  which  I  had 
about  coming  to  this  church  was 
largely  increased  by  the  thought  that 
every  sermon  was  to  be  preached  be- 
fore Dr.  Newton,  and  all  work  done 
before  his  eye,  who,  on  account  of  his 
long  experience  and  clear  judgment 
would  almost  of  necessity  see  crudi- 
ties and  mistakes,  where  many  another 
might  see  nothing  wrong.  It  did  not, 
however,  take  me  many  weeks  to  dis- 
cover that  I  had  in  him  a  listener  and 
an  observer  whom  I  need  not  dread  in 
the  least.  I  had  not  over-rated  his 
clearness  of  judgment,  but  under- 
rated his  broad  and  generous  sympa- 
thy.   He  has  treated  me  from  the  first 


as  a  son,  and  I  have  revered  and  coun- 
seled with  him  as  a  father.  I  have 
felt  that  I  have  had  no  more  sympa- 
thetic hearer  in  the  congregation.  I 
have  scarcely  ever  met  him,  even  upon 
the  street,  that  he  did  not  stop  to  in- 
quire, with  evident  interest,  about  my 
work  and  welfare,  and  speak  some  en- 
couraging word.  And  so  it  was,  even 
up  to  the  very  last  time  I  saw  him  to 
speak  with  him,  the  night  before  his 
death.  To  say  that  I  shall  greatly 
miss  him,  his  counsel,  his  sympathy, 
his  encouragement,  is  to  but  feebly 
express  what  will  be  my  own  loss.  I 
fear  I  can  but  faintly  appreciate  what 
a  loss  his  death  will  prove  to  me  as 
the  days  shall  go  by.  You  will  pardon, 
I  know,  these  personal  remarks ;  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  speak  at  all  without 
saying  something  of  this  relationship 
that  has  existed  between  us. 

Our  beloved  friend  and  father,  the 
one  who  by  his  words  and  his  life  has 
helped  so  many  that  are  here  to  a  no- 
bler and  more  Christ-like  life,  the  one 
who  has  preached  the  Gospel  so  faith- 
fully for  so  many  years,  leading  we 
know  not  how  many  out  of  the  dark- 
ness into  the  light,  inducing  them  to 
accept  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour, 
is  gone;  but  who  that  knew  him  does 
not  believe  that  he  has  gone  to  occupy 
the  Mansion  which  his  Saviour  had 
made  ready  for  him;  that  he  has  been 
transferred  to  the  better  land,  the 
world  of  unfading  and  eternal  glory. 

An  obituary  notice  in  the  Cleveland 
Herald  of  January  1879,  touches  some 
points,  not  brought  out  in  the  above, 
and  may  be  repeated : 

"Kev.  Alfred  Newton,  D.  D.,  died  at 
Norwalk,  0.,  December  31st,  1878;  he 
was  born  at  Colcuester,  Conn.,  Novem- 
ber 11th,  1803.  His  early  life  was 
spent  upon  a  farm.  When  a  youth 
he  entered  the  store  of  the  leading 
merchant  in  Colchester,  and  during  a 
revival  in  the  village  became  a  Chris- 
tian. His  heart  was  then  turned  to 
the  ministry.  A  retired  merchant 
offered  to  advance  money  and  estab- 
lish him  in  trade  as  his  partner  at  any 
place  he  might  select,  but  he  had  truly 
given  himself  to  Christ.  He  fitted  for 
college  at  Bacon  Academy  and  grad- 
uated with  honor  at  Yale  in  1828.     He 
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was  Principal  of  the  academy  at  New 
Canaan,  Conn.,  and  then  Tutor  in  Yale 
College  for  several  years,  and  studied 
Theology  at  New  Haven.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Rev.  Abel  McEwen,  S. 
T.  D.,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  he  was 
called  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Norwalk,  O.,  and  after  a  brief  service 
as  stated  supply  was  duly  ordained 
and  installed.  A  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbytery  said,  he  passed 
the  best  examination  he  ever  wit- 
nessed, and  his  friend,  the  late  Bishop 
Thompson,  then  in  charge"  of  the  Meth- 
odist Academy  at  Norwalk,  as  he 
passed  out  of  church,  to  which  he 
often  came,  said  to  one  of  the  Elders, 
"You  are  well  instructed  here,  sir." 
He  never  sought  or  had  any  other 
charge.  He  was  a  model  pastor  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  the  gen- 
eration born  and  brought  up  under  his 
ministry  are,  as  a  whole,  Christian 
men  and  women,  doing  "God  service 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba."  Since  his 
resignation  (1870)  he  has  been  grad- 
ually failing,  doing  occasional  service 
within  the  Presbytery  as  called,  and 
has  gone  to  his  rest  among  his  own 
children  and  people,  honored  and  loved 
by  all  who  knew  him." 

The  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Mr.  Newton  and  the  cardinal  elements 
of  his  character  are  expressed  or  sug- 
gested in  the  above  extracts,  but  those 
who  knew  him  best  feel  that  these 
sketches  do  not  adequately  express 
the  whole  man.  His  integrity,  his 
"sound,  roundabout  common  sense" 
and  his  genius  for  business,  would 
have  (under  God)  insured  success  in. 
any  of  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
life. 

When  he  came  to  Norwalk,  the  vil- 
lage numbered  about  1000  inhabitants 
and  its  business  and  society  were  in  a 
primitive  state.  The  entire  tax  dupli- 
cate of  the  village  amounted  to  but 
$04,466.  "The  Presbyterio-Congrega- 
tional  Church"  was  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
It  had  been  deluged  by  the  excessive 
enthusiasm  of  the  itinerant  Evangel- 
ists of  that  period  and  was  not  in 
honor.  It  had  no  house  of  worship. 
At  first  the  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Old  Academy,  and  when  that  burned 
down,  in  a  room  over  Mr.  Williams' 


store,  under  the  bare  rafters.  Some 
who  worshiped  there  remember  the 
benches  of  unplaned  boards  without 
backs,  the  dry-goods  box,  for  a  desk 
and  the  general  air  about  it  of  a 
pilgrim  encampment.  Under  his  plas- 
tic hand,  the  church  was  rejuvenated 
and  reorganized  and  a  "meeting  house'* 
built — as  the  children  of  Israel  made 
bricks  without  straw.  The  church 
steadily  grew  in  usefulness  and  influ- 
ence in  the  community  and  "the  re- 
gion round  about"  and  towards  the 
close  of  his  pastorate  he  was  called: 
"The  Nestor  of  the  Reserve." 

His  salary  for  several  years  was  four 
hundred  dollars  and  the  first  year, 
John  A.  Rockwell  of  Norwich,  Conn.,, 
gave  fifty  dollars  toward  it— it  was. 
raised  to  six  hundred  dollars  and  soon 
after,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  add 
to  it  twenty-five  dollars  every  year  till 
it  should  be  one  thousand  dollars.  It 
would  have  taken  only  sixteen  years- 
to  do  it,  but  it  settled  the  question  that 
he  was  to  "abide."  His  devotion  to 
his  parish  was  that  of  a  father  to  his> 
family.  The  Huron  County  Bible  So- 
ciety, owes  more  to  him  than  to  any 
other  man  for  the  great  good  it  has 
done. 

The  following  resolutions  were  pass- 
ed by  the  Society  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing February  3d,  1878,-  in  recognition 
of  these  services,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  in  consideration  of 
the  long  and  continued  services  of  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Newton  as  corresponding 
secretary  of  this  Society,  continuing 
through  a  period  of  thirty  consecutive 
years,  and  as  a  manifestation  of  our 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  these 
services,  we  hereby  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  Board  of  Managers  of  this 
Society  to  appropriate  $150  of  the  sur- 
plus funds  for  the  purpose  of  consti- 
tuting him  a  life  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society. 

The  Female  Academy  (in  the  erec- 
tion and  administration  of  which,  he 
bore  a  noble  part)  was  a  power 
in  raising  the  standard  of  education 
in  Norwalk  and  vicinity;  and  when 
the  system  of  graded  schools  was 
adopted,  he  gave  it  his  hearty  support; 
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visiting  the  schools  frequently  and 
showing  in  every  way  possible,  his 
deep  interest  in  education. 

He  was  an  interested  member  of  the 
Pioneer  Association  and  always  at- 
tended its  sessions  when  practicable. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  movers  in  the 
matter  of  the  Public  Library  and 
Beading  Room.  He  was  of  a  cheerful 
disposition,  affectionate  and  warm- 
hearted ;  never  disposed  to  push  him- 
self forward,  but  rather  retiring  and 
inclined  to  underrate  his  own  powers 
and  not  to  appreciate  his  own  work, 
.and  his  life  manifested  the  spirit  of  a 
(favorite  hymn  of  his  friend,  President 
Hitchcock : 

"Give  me  a  calm,  a  thankful  heart, 

" From  every  murmur  free; 
"The  blessings  of  Thy  grace  impart, 

"And  make  me  live  to  thee." 

Truly,  may  his  family  and  his  parish 
:and  all  who  knew  him  say:  "Thanks 
be  unto  God  for  his  \mspeakable 
gift." 


JOHN  SEYMOUR. 

On  Sunday  morning,  March  27,  "as 
it  began  to  dawn  towards  the  first  day 
of  the  week,"  John  Seymour  entered 
into  rest.  He  was  born  at  Kensington, 
Hartford  Co.,  Connecticut,  July  27, 
1791,  and  therefore  only  lacked  four 
months  of  being  90  years  of  age.  His 
parents  were  Deacon  Jonathan  and 
Abigail  Hart  Seymour,  and  were  of 
Puritan  families,  among  the  early  set- 
tlers of  New  England.  They  removed 
to  Otsego  Co.,  New  York,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1791.  Mr.  Seymour  thought  he 
was  converted  when  he  was  from  four 
to  seven  years  of  age,  although  he  did 
not  make  a  profession  until  he  was 
fourteen. 

From  a  very  early  age  he  had  cher- 
ished the  purpose  of  being  a  minister, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he 
began  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
as  a  preparation  for  college ;  so  closely 
did  he  apply  himself  and  such  rapid 
progress  did  he  make,  that  before  the 
-close  of  the  first  year's  study  he  was 
able  to  read  600  lines  of  Virgil  at  a 
lesson.  But  such  intense  application 
and  activity  of  intellect  were  at  the 
-expense  of  his  bodily  health.  He  en- 
tirely broke  down ;  and  was  compelled 


to  abandon  his  studies,  his  thought  of 
entering  college,  and  his  purpose  of 
entering  the  ministry. 

Afterwards  he  went  into  a  drug 
store ;  and  while  there  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  pursuing  the  study  of 
medicine  with  a  practicing  physician, 
and  accordingly  took  a  complete  course 
of  reading  in  that  profession. 

In  October,  1815,— at  the  age  of  24— 
he  removed  to  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 
After  remaining  in  Pennsylvania  ten 
years— till  the  fall  of  1825— he  re- 
moved to  this  State  and  settled  at 
what  is  now  North  Monroeville.  In 
1835  he  moved  to  Lyme,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life— a  lit- 
tle more  than  half  of  his  90  years. 

Jan.  22,  1826,  he  united  with  what 
was  then  called  the  Lyme  and  Ridge- 
field  Church.  November,  1831,  the 
church  was  divided  into  Lyme  and 
Ridgefield  churches ;  and  living  where 
he  did,  he  was  connected  with  the 
Ridgefield  Church.  Here-united  with 
the  Lyme  Church  Sept.  27,  1835.  As 
soon  as  he  united  with  the  church  in 
1826  he  was  chosen  clerk,  a  position 
which  he  has  held  ever  since — for  55 
years — except  for  the  period  of  three 
or  four  years  in  which  he  belonged  to 
the  Ridgefield  Church,  when  he 
was  clerk  of  that  church.  Under  the 
Plan  of  Union  in  which  the  Lyme 
Church  existed  from  1817  to  1872,  it 
had  a  standing  committee  who  held 
the  position  of  elders  of  Presbyterian 
members.  For  nearly  thirty  years  of 
this  time  Mr.  Seymour  was  an  or- 
dained elder  of  the  church.  As  he 
united  with  the  church  in  1805,  he  had 
a  continued  church  membership  of 
seventy-six  years.  And  if  he  was  con- 
verted ten  years  earlier,  as  he  thought 
he  was,  he  had  been  a  Christian  for 
eighty-six  years — a  most  remarkable 
record. 

In  January,  1820,  Mr.  Seymour  was 
married  to  Sarah  A.,  daughter  of  Dea- 
con Moses  and  Sarah  A.  Thatcher. 
They  had  therefore  lived  together  as 
husband  and  wife  for  more  than  61 
years.  And  no  husband  or  lover  could 
have  been  more  tenderly  attentive  than 
he  was  to  the  very  last  days.  They 
had  six  children— Mrs.  E.  A.  Ballard, 
of  Chicago,  Wm.  H.,  of  Kenton,  O., 
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Geo.  W.,  of  Lyme,  Rev.  John  A.,  of 
Cleveland,  Mrs.  Sarah  Blair,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Mrs.  Nellie  Stultz,  of  Lyme. 
These  all  survive  their  father,  his  own 
death  being  the  first  that  has  broken 
their  family  circle. 

Mr.  Seymour's  home  was  a  hotel  for 
ministers.  And  he  took  great  delight 
in  discussing  with  them,  not  only  ques- 
tions of  theology,  but  particularly 
practical  religious  questions  and  reli- 
gious movements  of  the  day.  When 
he  first  united  with  the  Lyme  Church, 
and  for  many  years  thereafter,  he  was 
prominent  and  active  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Presbytery,  and  represented  the 
Presbytery  three  or  four  times  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  took  great  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  much  neglected  propheti- 
cal books  of  the  Bible,  and  in  endeav- 
oring to  trace  the  fulfillment  of  proph- 
ecy in  the  great  events  which  have 
transpired  in  his  own  day.  And  he 
looked  forward  to  the  near  future  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  that  the 
whole  earth  should  be  evangelized  and 
Christ  should  come.  And  the  burden 
of  his  prayer  was  "Thy  kingdom  come," 
and  he  could  hardly  be  satisfied  to  pray 
for  anything  less. 

He  was  also  very  fond  of  the  study 
of  the  science  of  geology,  as  the  many 
volumes  in  his  library  on  that  subject 
will  testify.  And  many  years  ago  he 
published  a  pamphlet,  giving  his  views 
upon  some  questions  connected  with 
that  science.  He  also  wrote  out  and 
copied  for  each  of  his  children  quite  a 
volume  containing  his  views  upon  the 
Fulfillment  of  Prophecy,  Family  Reli- 
gion, and  the  like.  In  1871  he  wrote 
an  extended  "Historical  and  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Lyme,  with  an  introduction 
relative  to  the  title  to  the  Fire  Lands 
and  the  first  settlement  of  the  Town- 
ship." 

For  perhaps  thirty  years  he  was 
clerk  of  the  township,  and  his  orderly 
and  business-like  methods  admirably 
fitted  him  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  that  office.  And  his  mass  of 
private  papers  are  models  of  neatness 
and  order. 

Mr.  Seymour  never  made  a  careless 
examination  of  any  subject,  whether 


theological  or  practical ;  and  after  he 
had  examined  and  weighed  a  question 
and  made  up  his  mind  in  regard  to  it, 
his  opinion  usually  amounted  with 
him  to  a  conviction,  from  which  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  move  him, 
whether  it  was  a  question  of  theology 
or  duty.  A  chapter  of  his  history  will 
illustrate  this :  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  us,  he  was  at  one  time  a  distiller — 
owned  a  distillery  while  he  lived  in 
Pennsylvania.  And  while  engaged  in 
this  business  he  thought  he  was  doing 
not  only  a  proper  but  commendable, 
thing.  He  was  furnishing  market  for 
corn  and  providing  something  which 
he  supposed  the  people  needed.  But 
when  his  eyes  were  opened  and  he 
came  to  examine  the  temperance  ques- 
tion, he  determined  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  tragic.  He 
signed  the  first  temperance  pledge  he 
ever  saw,  and  would  not  even  suffer 
his  corn  to  go  into  market,  lest  some 
of  it  should  be  used  in  making  li- 
quors. 

When  he  came  to  Cook's  Corners 
and  began  to  raise  corn,  he  bought 
hogs  and  fed  his  corn  to  them;  and 
though  he  lost  $500  the  first  year,  $300 
the  second  year  and  $200  the  third 
year,  he  would  not  be  turned  aside 
from  his  purpose  or  be  moved  from 
his  conscientious  convictions.  And  in 
those  days,  when  it  was  almost  the 
universal  custom  to  furnish  liquor  to 
laborers,  he  not  only  refused  to  furnish 
them,  but  would  not  have  a  man  in  his 
employ  or  about  his  house  who  would 
use  intoxicating  liquors. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  a  great  student, 
and  to  the  very  last  days  of  his  life 
retained  his  relish  for  books  and  read- 
ing. For  the  last  months  of  his  life 
his  eyesight  had  failed  him,  so  that  he 
was  dependent  upon  others  for  his 
reading.  The  following  is  a  "memo- 
randum" which  he  gave  to  his  daugh- 
ter —  Mrs.  Ballard  —  after  a  three 
months'  visit  from  her,  of  the  books 
read  by  E.  A.  Ballard  to  her  father 
while  at  the  old  home  in  December, 
January  and  February,  1880-1881: 
Second  volume  of  Around  the  World, 
by  Dr.  Field;  Among  the  Turks,  by 
Cyrus  Hamlin ;  Light  of  Asia,  by  Ed- 
win Arnold ;  Manliness  of  Christ,  by 
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Thos.  Hughes;  part  of  Knight's  His- 
tory of  England,  third  and  fourth  vol- 
umes; John  Ploughman,  in  two  vols., 
by  Mr.  Spurgeon ;  Foreign  Mission,  by 
Prof.  Chrislieb;  a  volume  of  Macau- 
lay's  Essays ;  Life  of  John  Vassar,  a 
volume  on  Heaven,  by  Moody;  Psalm 
Land,  by  Dr.  Vincent ;  The  Great  Re- 
vival of  1800,  by  Dr.  Spear;  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress;  also  newspapers, 
magazines,  etc.  Here  are  17  volumes 
of  choice  literature,  and  in  great  va- 
riety, which  this  man  of  90  years  had 
read  to  him  in  three  months,  beside 
magazines  and  newspapers  without 
number.  Few  persons  of  any  age  in 
this  region  could  present  a  better  re- 
cord in  this  particular.  On  Wednes- 
day evening  and  Thursday  afternoon 
and  evening  of  last  week  he  had  read 
to  him  his  favorite  magazine,  the  Mis- 
sionary Herald,  and  seemed  to  take 
great  delight  in  its  contents.  This 
was  his  last  work.  During  the  night 
he  was  taken  worse,  the  next  day  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  recognize  his 
friends  and  on  Sunday  morning  he 
died.  His  last  intelligent  hours  were 
spent  in  hearing  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject which  was  nearest  his  heart — that 
of  missions.  His  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject was  intense.  He  loved  to  hear  of 
its  progress,  to  anticipate  its  linal  tri- 
umphs, to  give  and  pray  for  its  ad- 
vancement; he  loved  those  who  were 
engaged  in  its  promotion,  for  he  found 
them  spirits  kindred  to  his  own. 

Father  Seymour  would  have  been 
the  last  one  to  regard  himself  as  a 
model  for  others.  In  his  deep  hu- 
mility he  has  often  said  that  he  was  a 
very  unprofitable  servant,  and  it  was 
only  through  the  grace  of  Christ  that 
he  could  have  any  hope.  All  who  have 
known  him  can  thank  God  for  the 
grace  of  Christ  which  has  been  so  con- 
spicuous in  his  life.  They  can  but 
admire  his  sincere  piety  and  earnest 
consecration  to  Christ  and  his  king- 
dom. They  rejoice  in  his  precious 
testimony,  in  his  blessed  experiences, 
in  the  ripening  of  this  sheaf  for  the 
garner  of  Heaven. 


MRS.  SARAH  T.  SEYMOUR. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Thacher  Seymour,  wife 
of  John  Seymour,  whose  obituary  is 
given  above,  died  at  Lyme  on  Thurs- 
day, May  5th,  1881.  She  was  born  at 
Attleboro,  Mass.,  Oct.  30,  1797,  and 
attained  the  good  old  age  of  eighty- 
three  years  and  six  months. 

The  obituary  of  her  husband  con- 
tains all  the  essential  facts  of  her  his- 
tory. As  his  faithful  wife,  she  aided 
in  bearing  the  burdens  of  life,  and  in 
raising  a  family  to  honor  and  useful- 
ness. She  has  been  called  home  by 
the  welcome  plaudit,  "well  done  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


JOSEPH  M.  ROOT. 


A  Letter  from  Samuel    T.    "Worcester,    of 
Nashua,  N,  H.,    to    Captain    Chauucey 
Woodruff  of  Peru,  giving  some  ac- 
count of  the  early  life  of  Joseph 
M.  Root. 

Nashua,  N.  J.,  June  3,  1879. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

Your  favor  of  the  15th  of  May  was 
received  a  few  days  since,  requesting 
me  to  furnish  you  with  "Some  of  my 
Recollections"  of  my  deceased  friend, 
and  for  many  years  my  neighbor  and 
townsman,  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Root.  In 
your  letter  to  me  you  had  the  kindness 
to  enclose  a  short,  and  as  I  think,  a 
just  and  appreciative  obituary  notice 
of  Mr,  R.  as  published  in  the  Sandusky 
Journal  of  April  10.  That  sketch  of 
him  purports  to  present  a  statement 
of  the  public  offices  held  by  Mr.  R.  and 
of  his  services  to  the  public  from  the 
time  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  Senate 
in  1840  till  his  death.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware  and  able  at  this  time  to  recall 
such  of  the  facts  as  I  once  well  knew, 
the  statements  contained  in  that  notice 
of  him  are  substantially  correct,  and  I 
see  no  occasion  to  repeat  or  to  add  to 
them  in  what  I  now  write.  What  I 
have  occasion  now  to  say  will  relate 
to  matters  that  occurred  prior  to  1840. 
But  so  many  years  have  now  elapsed, 
since  my  first  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Root  and  being  without  any  written 
data  or  memoranda,  and  obliged  to  de- 
pend wholly  upon  a  memory  less  re- 
tentive and  reliable  than  it  once  was, 
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I  find  myself  less  able  to  aid  you  in 
this  matter  than  I  could  wish.  With 
this  confession  and  apology,  I  will 
venture  to  add  a  few  facts,  as  I  am 
able  to  recall  them,  not  contained  in 
the  sketch  of  Mr.  R.  as  found  in  the 
Sandusky  Journal. 

I  first  went  from  New  England  to 
Xorwalk  in  May,  1834.  Mr.  Root  was 
then  settled  in  Korwalk,  as  a  lawyer, 
and  I  think  had  then  been  there 
two  or  three  years.  Being  not  far 
from  the  same  age  with  him,  and  in 
the  same  profession,  we  soon  became 
intimately  acquainted,  and  that  inti- 
macy continued  while  he  remained  at 
N. — our  families  being  near  neighbors, 
and  our  law  offices  for  many  years  in 
the  same  building.  If  my  memory 
serves  me,  Mr.  R.  told  me  that  he  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Skaneateles, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  that  his  father 
was  a  farmer  of  that  town,  and  that 
during  his  boyhood  he  worked  with 
his  father  upon  his  farm,  till  he  went 
from  home  for  his  education.  I  think 
he  told  me  that  he  went  to  Sandusky 
in  1829,  and  was  there  for  a  year  or 
more,  a  law  student  in  the  office  of 
Hon.  William  Hunter,  then  a  lawyer 
at  Sandusky,  and  who  was  afterwards 
a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Huron 
County  Congressional  District.  Mr. 
Root,  before  coming  to  Ohio,  had  had 
the  advantage  of  a  good  academic  edu- 
cation, and  had  also  been  as  I  think 
for  three  years  a  law  student  in  a  law 
office  in  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

As  the  law  then  was  in  Ohio,  all 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  Ohio 
bar  from  other  states,  were  required 
to  reside  in  Ohio  at  least  for  one  year 
before  admission.  My  opinion  is  that 
Mr.  R.  had  lived  in  Sandusky  three 
years  before  going  to  Xorwalk,  the 
first  year  being  passed  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Hunter.  When  I  first  knew  him 
he  was  regarded  as  a  young  lawyer 
of  excellent  natural  talents,  and  was 
very  popular,  especially  with  young 
men  of  about  his  own  age.  In  politics 
he  was  then,  and  for  many  years  after 
a  zealous  and  active  Whig,  and  very 
much  of  a  favorite  with  his  party. 
The  first  political  office  to  which  he 
was  elected  (as  I  remember  it),  was 
that  of   Mayor    of   Norwalk,  in  the 


Spring  of  1835,  and  in  the  Fall  of  the 
same  year,  as  I  think,  he  was  the  can- 
didate of  the  Whig  party  for  Prosecu- 
ting Attorney,  but  was  then  defeated 
by  Thaddeus  B.  Sturges,  the  opposing 
Democratic  candidate.  In  1837  (if  my 
memory  is  correct),  Mr.  Root  was  again 
a  candidate  of  his  party  for  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney,  and  was  then  elected  by 
a  very  large  majority.  In  1839,  I 
think,  he  was  again  elected  for  a 
second  term;  but  of  this  I  do  not  feel 
quite  sure.  If  mistaken,  the  county 
records  will  correct  me. 

In  the  years  in  which  Mr.  Root  held 
the  office  of  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
there  was  a  very  unusual  and  alarm- 
ing number  of  violations  of  criminal 
law  in  Huron  and  some  of  the  adjoin- 
ing counties— more  in  fact,  as  I  think, 
than  in  any  other  equal  period  while  I 
was  a  resident  of  Ohio.  Counterfeit- 
ing especially,  and  some  other  crimes 
seemed  to  have  become  epidemic,  and 
as  the  court  records  will  still  show, 
there  were  very  many  indictments  and 
convictions  in  those  years  for  State 
Prison  offences.  It  was  in  one  of 
those  years  (as  many  citizens  of  Huron 
county  will  still  remember),  that  Levi 
Sutton,  a  wealthy  and  substantial 
farmer  of  Lyme  township,  for  many 
years  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  a 
Deacon  of  the  Baptist  Church,  with 
two  or  more  of  his  sons  was  convicted 
of  counterfeiting  and  sentenced  to  the 
State  Prison.  Mr.  Root  proved  him- 
self an  exceedingly  able,  faithful,  and 
successful  criminal  lawyer,  sparing 
himself  no  pains  or  labor  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  public  prose- 
cutor, and  in  my  view  the  people  of 
Huron  county  and  its  vicinity  were 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  zeal 
and  fidelity  in  the  prosecution  of  crim- 
inals, and  for  his  aid  in  checking  the 
fearful  tide  of  crime  at  the  time  pre- 
vailing and  then  at  its  height. 

His  ability  and  success  as  public 
prosecutor  undoubtedly  and  justly 
added  very  much  to  his  personal 
popularity,  and  probably  led  to  his 
nomination  and  election,  wrhile  still  a 
young  man,  to  the  State  Senate  in  the 
year  1840,  as  stated  in  the  notice  of 
him  in  the  Sandusky  Journal.  As  I 
have  already  remarked,  the  biographi- 
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cal  sketch  of  Mr.  K.  published  in  the 
Journal  makes  it  needless  for  me  to 
speak  of  the  public  offices  held  by  him 
after  1846,  or  of  the  public  estimate  of 
his  character  and  services  after  that 
time. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 
"  Sam'l  T.  Worcester. 


DR.  JOHN  TIFFT. 

Dr.  John  Tifft,  late  of  Norwalk, 
Huron  County,  Ohio,  died  on  Satur- 
day, July  16th,  1881,  at  his  residence 
in  that  city.  The  deceased  gentleman 
was  born  in  Scipio,  Cayuga  County, 
State  of  New  York,  June  11th,  1808, 
and  consequently  had  reached  his  74th 
year. 

Dr.  Tifft,  in  his  youth,  chose  for  his 
walk  in  life  the  medical  profession, 
and  graduated  at  the  Berkshire  Medi- 
cal Institute,  Pittsfield,  Mass..  and 
came  to  Norwalk,  there  commenced 
practice  and  was  successful.  The 
doctor  after  a  long,  successful  and  lu- 
crative career  retired  from  practice  in 
the  year  1859.  The  doctor  first  mar- 
ried Miss  Louisa  Fitch,  of  Auburn,  N. 
Y.,  who  died  in  1859.  In  1862  Dr. 
Tifft  married  a  second  time,  his  choice 
this  time  being  Mrs.  Nancy  V.  Earl, 
who  survives  him,  and  so  far  as  the 
world  can  judge  of  such  matters  the 
deceased  gentleman  seems  to  have 
chosen  his  wives  wisely  and  well,  for 
he  always  appeared  happy  and  con- 
tented with  what  related  to  his  home. 

Dr.  Tifft  was  a  useful  man  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lived;  he 
served  in  several  offices  to  which  he 
was  elected  at  the  wish  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  but  always  without  solicita- 
tion on  his  part.  He  was  also  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Norwalk  National  Bank  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Superintendent,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Norwalk  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation. In  politics  the  doctor  was  a 
life-long  Democrat,  such  from  convic- 
tion, but  he  never  followed  politics  or 
used  them  for  any  selfish  motives. 

Dr.  Tifft  was  a  man  of  mark  in  that 
part  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived, 
he  was  well  and  widely  known  as  that 
"noblest  work  of  God"  an  honest  man. 
All  that  he  ever  undertook  he  did  well, 


and  the  "Norwalk  Cemetery"  is  a  last- 
ing monument  to  his  taste,  good 
judgment,  perseverance  and  financial 
ability — he  had  charge  of  it  from  its 
beginning  in  1854  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  under  his  fostering  care 
from  nearly  a  bare  spot  and  involved 
in  debt  it  has  become  a  thing  of  beauty, 
handsomely  endowed  with  a  large  and 
well  invested  fund.  It  is  not  so  widely 
known  as  it  ought  to  be,  how  much  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Norwalk  and  the 
surrounding  country  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Tifft  in  respect  to  their  beautiful 
"Woodlawn"  Cemetery;  his  work  in 
improving  and  beautifying  it  was  so 
quietly  and  unostentatiously  done,  and 
his  labors  in  that  behalf  have  given 
consolation  to  many  surviving  rela- 
tives of  those  who  therein  sleep  their 
last  sleep.  The  doctor  was  not  a  de- 
monstrative man,  but  he  was  sociable 
and  genial  with  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances and  was  by  them  much 
liked,  and  now  that  he  has  left  us  we 
sorely  miss  him  and  strongly  suspect 
that  he  was  not  only  liked  but  beloved. 
The  doctor's  well  known  form  and 
face  was  constantly  seen  on  the  streets 
of  the  city  watching  every  public  and 
private  improvement  going  on,  and 
now  that  he  is  gone  his  presence  is 
much  missed  and  will  be  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  L.  D.  S. 

Norwalk,  O.,  May  1,  1882. 


DR.  WILLIAM    F.    KITTREDGE. 

The  subject  of  the  following  sketch, 
Dr.  William  F.  Kittredge,  who  died  in 
Norwalk  on  the  12th  of  May,  1877,  was 
born  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  27th  of  November,  1803.  He  was 
educated  in  his  profession  at  the  Rush 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  Af- 
ter completing  his  studies  he  removed 
to  Norwalk  in  1825,  and  entered  upon 
active  practice  in  partnership  with 
Dr.  Daniel  Tilden,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  profession  in  Ohio.  This  part- 
nership continued  up  to  about  1840, 
possibly  a  year  or  two  more  or  less, 
when  Dr.  Tilden  moved  to  Sandusky 
City,  Dr.  Kittredge  then  joined  a 
partnership  with  Dr.  George  G.  Baker, 
which  continued  during  the  time  while 
he  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
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medicine.  Dr.  Kittredge's  practice, 
in  its  early  years,  extended  not  only 
through  Huron  county  (which  then 
comprised  both  Huron  and  Erie  coun- 
ties), but  into  the  adjoining  counties 
of  Richland,  Lorain  and  Sandusky. 
Without  railways,  with  no  roads  fit  to 
be  called  such,  frequently  compelled 
to  follow  on  foot  or  on  horseback  mere 
bridle  paths,  and  sometimes  to  go 
when  no  track  directed  the  way,  the 
practice  was  in  those  early  days  labo- 
rious and  not  very  lucrative.  An  oc- 
casional night  spent  in  the  woods, 
with  howling  wolves  for  company, 
afforded  a  variety  which  was  not  ex- 
actly a  desirable  "spice  of  life."  The 
writer  is  informed  that  Dr.  Kittredge 
brought  here  the  first  two-wheeled  ve- 
hicle used  for  riding  purposes,  which 
was  an  old  fashioned  gig  such  as  some 
of  our  older  residents  may  remember. 
The  doctor  brought  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession  rare  ability,  patience, 
industry,  kindness  and  sympathy.  His 
presence  in  the  sick  room  was  mild, 
gentle,  and  reassuring,  without  bustle 
or  pretension,  and  his  skill  was  re- 
cognized and  acknowledged  by  the 
profession,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
had  been  relieved  by  it,  and  by  the 
community  at  large.  About  1851  the 
doctor  retired  from  active  practice, 
and  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the 
Toledo,  Norwalk  and  Cleveland  Rail- 
road Company,  which  position  he  held 
for  several  years,  residing  in  the  mean- 
time in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  A  few 
years  afterward  he  moved  back  to 
Norwalk,  when,  with  Dr.  George  G. 
Baker  and  others  he  engaged  in  the 
business  of  banking.  He  was  the  first 
President  of  the  institution  organized 
by  them,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  was  a  director,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness. Dr.  Kittredge  left  two  children 
surviving  him,  William  T„  of  Los 
Angelos,  California,  and  Laura,  wife 
of  Dr.  William  H.  Jenney,  now  of  this 
city ;  two  others,  Mary  and  Frederick, 
died  several  years  before  their  father. 
Dr.  Kittredge  was  deservedly  held  in 
the  highest  respect  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  those  who  knew  him  best, 
esteemed  him  most.  He  was  exem- 
plary in  all  the  relations  of  life,  a 


kind  husband,  a  tender  father,  a  faith- 
ful friend,  a  good  citizen,  and  he  died 
beloved  and  regretted. 


DR.  GEORGE  GRISWOLD 
BAKER. 

(From  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Aurora  of  May  18, 1877.] 

The  death  of  one  so  prominent  and 
respected  in  community  as  Dr.  Baker 
ought  not  to  pass  without  a  particular 
notice  by  the  public  press.  Although 
he  had  passed  the  allotted  age  of  man 
when  he  came  to  reside  among  us,  yet 
his  tall  and  graceful  form  had  become 
familiar  upon  our  streets,  and  those 
who  associated  with  him  were  im- 
pressed with  the  great  intelligence  and 
sterling  integrity  of  the  man. 

Dr.  Baker  was  a  native  of  Mont- 
ville,  where  he  was  born  Dec.  19, 1798, 
the  eldest  of  eight  children.  At  16 
years  of  age  he  entered  Plainfield 
Academy,  then  the  most  famous  in- 
stitution of  learning  in  Eastern  Con- 
necticut. To  illustrate  the  difficulties 
of  obtaining  an  education  in  those 
days  he  has  often  spoken  of  his  weekly 
journeys  on  foot  between  the  Academy 
and  his  home  in  Montville,  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles,  to  save  the  expense  of 
washing  and  mending  his  clothes. 
After  leaving  the  Academy  he  taught 
school  in  winter  and  worked  at  home 
in  the  summer,  until  he  selected  his 
profession.  He  then  attended  medical 
lectures  in  New  Haven  and  after- 
wards took  his  medical  degree  at 
Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  in  1822.  To 
reach  .this  point  in  his  career  he  had 
displayed  a  perseverance  and  energy 
worthy  of  imitation  by  the  young,  and 
which  characterized  his  whole  life. 
A  great  lover  of  books  his  evenings 
were  given  to  reading  and  study,  and 
frugality  and  economy  were  never  de- 
parted from  by  him. 

On  receiving  his  degrees  he  at  once 
went  to  Northern  Ohio,  where  he  im- 
mediately acquired  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful practice,  which  he  held  for 
nearly  25  years,  without  interruption. 
In  1846  he  went  with  his  family  to 
Europe  and  traveled  extensively  on 
the  continent  during  that  year.  In 
1851  he  again  returned  to  Europe 
commissioned   as    Consul    at    Genoa, 
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Italy,  where  he  remained  for  nearly 
three  years,  in  the  meantime  making 
an  extended  tour  through  Palestine 
and  Egypt.  Returning  home  he  en- 
gaged in  banking,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful. 

In  1861  President  Lincoln  sent  him 
as  Consul  at  Athens,  Greece,  but  the 
war  continuing,  he  returned  in  about 
a  year,  and  entered  the  army  as  a 
Surgeon.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
in  1867  he  again  crossed  the  Atlantic 
with  his  family  and  took  with  them 
a  more  leisurely  and  extended  tour 
through  France,  Germany,  Italy  and 
Greece.  The  two  latter  countries, 
•especially,  had  the  strongest  attrac- 
tions for  him,  and  he  never  tired  of 
imparting  his  great  store  of  informa- 
tion about  them  to  others.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  he  returned  home. 
Being  then  at  the  age  of  72  years,  with 
abundant  means  to  gratify  every  de- 
sire, and  warned  by  alarming  symp- 
toms of  disease  that  his  earthly  sojourn 
was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  his 
heart  turned  to  his  native  State  and 
county.  He  came  to  this  city  and 
selecting  a  beautiful  residence  among 
us,  calmly  awaiting  his  appointed 
time  till  his  change  should  come.  He 
died  on  the  29th  of  April,  after  a  brief 
confinement  to  his  house,  and  in  full 
expectation  of  the  event. 

Dr.  Baker  did  not  make  a  wide 
circle  of  acquaintance  in  this  city, 
but  such  as  he  did  make  became  much 
attached  to  him,  and  entertained  for 
him  great  respect.  His  extended 
knowledge  of  books  and  men,  and 
strong  native  sense,  made  him  always 
instructive  and  interesting. 


[From  the  Norwalk  Reflector.] 

We  recently  noticed  the  death  of  Dr. 
Baker  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Sunday  eve- 
ning, April  22d,  1877.  He  was  one  of 
the  early  pioneers  of  "The  Fire  Lands," 
or  old  Huron  county,  and  was  first 
located  at  Yermillion  (North  Ridge), 
and  thence  removed  and  settled  at 
Florence.  His  practice  was  extensive 
in  Northeastern  Huron  county  and 
Northwestern  Lorain  county.  From 
Florence  he  removed  to  Norwalk 
about  the  year  1840,  where  he  lived 
some  thirty  years.    After  withdraw- 


ing from  practice  he  removed  to  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  (in  his  native  county), 
about  six  years  since. 

Doctor  Baker  was  well  read  in  his 
profession,  and  from  the  first  was  a 
successful  practitioner.  As  a  physi- 
cian, he  had  no  superior  in  Northern 
Ohio,  and  in  his  prime  was  very  ex- 
tensively called  as  consultiDg  physi- 
cian. His  attention  was  not  confined 
to  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  in 
early  days  he  was  an  agent  for  the 
sale  of  new  lands,  and  was  interested 
in  real  estate  operations.  He  was  re- 
markably active  and  energetic,  both 
in  mind  and  body,  and  seemed  ever 
fresh  and  ready  for  business.  He  was 
well  informed  in  the  history  and  poli- 
tics of  our  country,  and  knew  well  the 
men  of  the  past  and  present  generation 
— their  character  and  conduct — their 
virtues  and  failings.  Nor  was  his 
knowledge  confined  to  his  own  coun- 
try, but  he  traveled  abroad  extensively, 
and  was  several  years  Consul  at  Ge- 
noa, and  afterward  at  Athens,  and 
knew  the  men  of  other  lands,  and 
especially  the  character,  deeds,  and 
writings  of  England's  eminent  states- 
men and  scholars. 

His  pioneer  practice  in  the  early 
settlement  and  through  the  forests 
impaired  his  iron  constitution,  and 
for  the  last  ten  years  he  suffered  pain 
almost  constant,  and  at  times  intense, 
but  was  ever  active  till  within  one 
week  before  the  close. 

He  accumulated  a  very  handsome 
estate.  He  left  no  children.  His  wife 
survives  him  in  comfortable  health 
and  strength,  and  her  name  is  yet,  and 
will  ever  be,  a  household  word  in  this 
community. 


MRS.  MARY  A.  BAKER. 

[From  the  Norwalk  Reflector,  May  11, 1880.] 

This  event  falls  upon  this  commu- 
nity as  the  dark  shadows  of  the  sun's 
eclipse.  We  stand  awe  struck  and 
speak  to  each  other  in  subdued  and 
grave  tones.  We  feel  as  Bunyan's 
Christian  did,  when  as  Faithful  "en- 
tered in  through  the  gates  into  The 
City"  he  looked  in  and  "wished  he 
were  among  them." 

For  many  long  years  she  lived  with 
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us  and  went  and  came  to  cheer,  and 
comfort  and  bless  every  household  in 
the  very  spirit  of  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter of  I  Corinthians.  Above  all  her 
"unconscience  influence"  tended  to  en- 
lighten, and  purify  and  elevate  all 
who  came  within  its  sphere.  She  fed 
the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  sooth- 
ed the  disturbed ;  she  was  eyes  to  the 
blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  ears  to  the 
deaf,  the  consoler  of  the  bereaved,  and 
The  Messenger  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor. 

Mrs.  Baker  was  born  in  Southberry, 
Conn.,  and  came  when  a  child  with 
her  parents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Crane) 
to  Vermillion  Ridge,  (then  Huron 
now  Erie  County).  There  were  few 
roads  and  most  of  the  land  was  for- 
est. Her  father  knew  something  of 
medicine  and  her  mother  more  of 
nursing,  and  thus  in  very  early  life 
she  began  her  labors  with  the  sick. 
She  was  soon  brought  into  intercourse 
with  the  children  of  the  pioneers  and 
very  early  became  an  earnest  worker 
in  the  Sabbath  School  and  the  Church. 
Rev.  Alfred  Betts,  one  of  the  very 
early  missionaries  of  the  Reserve,  was 
a  neighbor  and  friend  of  "Squire 
Crane"  and  was  full  of  anecdotes  of 
the  spirit  and  manifestation  of  his 
"little  daughter"  and  lifelong  friend. 

When  quite  young  she  was  married 
to  Dr.  George  G.  Baker,  who  came 
empty  handed  to  the  "New  Connecti- 
cut" and  worked  his  way  to  wealth 
and  eminence.  They  lived  at  first,  for 
some  ten  years  or  more,  at  Florence 
Corners  and  removed  to  Norwalk' 
about  1838,  where  they  resided  about 
thirty  years  and  then  went  to  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  near  where  Dr.  Baker 
was  born.  Mrs.  Baker  at  Norwich  was 
truly  and  fully  herself,  living  to  do 
good  and  finding  open  doors  and  open 
hearts  among  the  best  and  most  cul- 
tured people,  as  she  had  ever  found, 
the  world  over,  whether  happy  at 
home,  or  travelling  or  sojourning  in 
Europe,  Asia  or  Africa.  We  have  not 
heard  the  particulars  of  her  death. 

"She  rests  from  her  labors  and  her 
works  do  follow  her." 

Com. 


MRS.  CHARLOTTE  MERRY, 

OF  MILAN,  OHIO. 

[By  Clark  Waggoner  of  Toledo.] 

Mrs."  Charlotte  Merry,  relict  of  the 
late  Ebenezer  Merry,  senior,  died  at 
Milan,  Erie  County,  Ohio,  on  the 
morning  of  February  8,  1879,  and  was* 
buried  on  the  11th,  aged  98  years,  5 
months  and  22  days. 

The  life  and  character  of  the  deceas- 
ed, with  associated  and  attendant 
events  and  facts,  call  for  something 
more  than  an  ordinary  announcement 
of  her  death.  It  was  not  her  lot  to 
fill  a  place  made  conspicuous  by  start- 
ling or  dazzing  deeds,  but  her  career 
was  none  the  less  honorable  or  enti- 
tled to  grateful  appreciation.  She  was 
born  at  Tinmouth,  Vermont,  August 
17,  1780.  At  the  age  of  14,  her  parents 
(Aaron  and  Sarah  Adams)  and  family 
removed  to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  then  a  small 
hamlet;  whence,  in  February;  1800, 
they  went  to  Avon,  in  what  was  then 
known  as  the  "far-off  Genesee  coun- 
try." It  was  here  that  she  first  met 
him  with  whom  her  future  was  to  be 
so  intimately  associated. 

Mr.  Merry  was  born  July  21,  1773, 
in  East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the 
family  soon  thereafter  removing  to 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  At  the  age  of  19, 
(in  1792)  he  went  to  the  "Genesee," 
then  part  of  an  almost  unbroken  wil- 
derness then  covering  the  entire  west- 
ern portion  of  the  State.  In  1797, 
(when  24  years  of  age,)  he  came  to  the 
even  more  dense  forest  of  Ohio,  stop- 
ping at  Mentor,  now  in  Geauga  coun- 
ty, where  he  commenced  clearing  land, 
boarding  himself  in  a  cabin.  Three 
years  later,  (1800)  he  returned  to  west- 
ern-New York,  and  on  the  5th  of  May, 
at  Avon,  was  married ;  the  couple  at 
once  setting  out  on  horseback  for  their 
western  home,  accompanied  by  Hos- 
mer  Merry,  (a  brother),  with  nothing 
but  Indian  trails  for  a  road,  without  a 
bridge  on  the  route.  Their  nights,  en 
route,  were  divided  between  the  log 
shanties  of  the  scattered  settlers,  the* 
bare  ground  and  the  Indian  wigwam ; 
the  "  wedding  trip"  occupying  twelve 
days,  and  bringing  them  to  the  Mentor 
cabin  May  26.  There  were  then  three 
families  in  that  township,  of  whom 
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two  (those  of  Jared  Ward  and  Charles 
Parker)  subsequently  removed  to  Mi- 
lan. There  were  then  but  three  fam- 
ilies in  Cleveland.  After  a  residence 
of  fourteen  years  at  Mentor,  Mr.  Mer- 
ry removed  to  the  township  of  Milan, 
{then  called  Avery),  their  location  be- 
ing on  the  Huron  river,  about  two 
miles  below  the  present  town  of  Mi- 
lan, and  embracing  farms  subsequent- 
ly sold  to  Kline  and  Minuse.  On 
these  premises  was  camp  Avery,  a 
fortification  constructed  during  the 
war  of  1812,  the  blockhouse  of  which 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Merry's  family, 
and  the  "house  warming"  held  on 
New  Year's  day,  when  their  guests 
(neighbors)  consisted  of  David  Abbott, 
Jared  Ward,  Thomas  Jeffrey  and  Hos- 
mer  Merry,  and  their  wives,  and  "wid- 
ow" Mason.  Settlers  were  neighbors 
in  those  days,  though  living  many 
miles  distant,  and  accessible  only 
through  dense  forests  and  by  Indian 
trails  and  blazed  trees.  Moravian 
missionaries  had  formerly  had  a  sta- 
tion among  the  Indians  in  that  vicini- 
ty, but  had  left.  In  1816,  Mr.  Merry, 
as  proprietor,  platted  the  village  of 
Milan,  and  soon  after  proceeded  to 
erect  a  grist-mill  and  a  saw-mill,  the 
former  being  the  only  one  for  a  great 
distance  around,  the  settlers  having 
been  compelled  to  go  many  miles  "to 
mill."  Probably  no  one  enterprise  of 
the  kind  has  been  more  substantially 
useful  than  was  the  construction  of 
that  mill.  In  1819  Mr.  Merry  removed 
his  family  to  the  village.  Largely 
through  his  enterprise,  liberality  and 
sagacity,  the  settlement  rapidly  in- 
creased in  population,  and  attached  to 
it  a  class  of  people,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
not  surpassed  in  intelligence,  charac- 
ter and  energy,  by  the  pioneers  of  any 
other  town.  The  names  Standart,  San- 
ford,  Jenkins,  Lockwood,  Hamilton, 
Pay,  Choate,  Powler,  Harris,  Hopkins, 
Adams,  Andrews,  and  others  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  early  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  Milan,  rep- 
resent a  degree  and  extent  of  personal 
worth  and  force,  seldom  found  in  a 
young  community ;  and  among  those, 
no  one  stood  forth  more  prominent 
and  more  honorable  than  he,  by  whose 
foresight,  enterprise  and  energy,  chief- 


ly, Milan  came  to  be  a  town.  It  was 
he  who  gave  to  it  the  most  powerful 
attraction  possible  in  such  a  country 
— a  grist-mill — to  which  was  added, 
and  only  second  in  importance,  the 
saw-mill.  These  two  conveniences, 
more  than  anything  else,  made  Milan 
the  business  center  of  a  large  extent 
of  that  new  country.  It  is  due  to  Mr. 
Merry,  to  say,  that  his  remarkable  ca- 
pacity as  a  business  man,  was  always 
pervaded  and  directed  by  a  clear  con- 
scientiousness and  recognition  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  others,  fully 
justifying  Rev.  Everton  Judson,  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  the 
choice  of  his  text  for  a  funeral  dis- 
course on  the  burial  of  Mr.  Merry,  in 
January,  1846,  to-wit:  Proverbs  xxn: 
1 — "A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chos- 
en than  great  riches,  and  loving  favor 
rather  than  silver  and  gold."  His  re- 
peated elections  to  a  seat  in  the  Ohio 
Legislature,  and  two  elections  as  asso- 
ciate judge  (which  latter  he  declined,) 
indicate  his  standing  with  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  with 
the  life  and  experience  of  the  husband, 
for  the  reason  that  from  almost  the 
first  their  active  lives  was  so  nearly 
one,  in  which  the  wife,  though  a  less 
conspicuous,  was  not,  therefore,  less 
an  active  and  honorable  participant. 
It  is  testimony  no  less  creditable  to 
the  husband  than  to  the  wife,  to  say 
that  the  latter  was  to  him  a  fit  asso- 
ciate in  life's  work — "an  help-meet" 
in  all  respects.  Prom  the  day  when, 
in  childhood's  home  and  at  the  tender 
age  of  19,  she  voluntarily  assumed 
with  him  the  trials,  labors  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  pioneer  life,  to  the  close  of 
nearly  a  half  century  of  incessant  ac- 
tivity. She  never  failed  in  her  part, 
but  met  every  duty  and  every  experi- 
ence as  became  the  true  wife.  Wheth- 
er in  the  rude  log  cabin  of  the  wilder- 
ness, the  humble  farm  house  or  the 
more  comfortable  and  commodious 
quarters  of  the  village,  she  was  equal- 
ly at  home' and  equally  cheerful,  ac- 
tive and  efficient  in  whatever  was  pos- 
sible with  her  for  the  good  of  others. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  that  in  all  that  region 
no  other  house  was  so  well  known 
and  appreciated  for  its  unstinted  and 
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cheerful  hospitality,  as  that  of  "Squire" 
Merry.  This  was  true  amid  the  wilds 
of  Geauga  county,  and  on  the  farm  of 
Huron  river,  but  especially  so  at  Mi- 
lan, where,  to  all  former  occasions  for 
such  service,  were  those  arising  from 
Mr.  Merry's  prominence  as  proprietor 
of  the  town  and  as  a  public  man;  but 
still  more,  those  in  connection  with 
the  milling  business,  which  brought  so 
many  customers  who  came  to  depend 
largely  for  entertainment  on  the  miller 
while  their  grists  were  being  ground, 
which  often  required  days  of  waiting. 
As  will  be  seen,  this  extra  labor  and 
care  fell  chiefly  upon  the  wife,  and 
never  was  such  responsibility  more 
cheerfully  or  more  acceptably  met. 
For  many  years  the  infant  village  was 
without  a  public  place  of  entertain- 
ment, and  Mr.  Merry  was  chiefly  re- 
lied upon  for  supplying  the  want, 
which  was  done  in  a  way  to  relieve 
guests  of  all  regret  for  the  absence  of 
a  public  house.  Many  prominent  men, 
on  their  journeying,  were  thus  enter- 
tained, among  whom  was  the  father 
of  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  while  on  his  way 
from  Virginia  to  visit  his  son,  then 
Governor  of  the  territory  of  Michigan, 
at  Detroit. 

From  November  17,  1801,  until  Au- 
gust 1,  1825,  (nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century)  Mrs.  Merry  was  not  for  one 
day  without  the  care  of  an  infant 
child,  nor  with  less  than  three  child- 
ren under  six  years  of  age;  while,  for 
all  that  period,  she  had  seven  children 
within  fifteen  years,  and  demanding 
constant  maternal  care.  Such  a  charge 
under  any  circumstances,  and  with 
the  best  of  assistance,  would  be  very 
onerous ;  but  it  was  this  mother's  lot 
to  bear  it  all  without  the  aid  and  con- 
veniences common  to  these  later  years. 
And  while  all  these  family  demands 
were  faithfully  met  within  her  own 
home,  she  never  lost  sight  of  her 
neighbors,  whose  calls  for  aid— fre- 
quent and  urgent — always  met  a 
ready  and  cheerful  response.  Again, 
it  is  proper  to  state  that  alf  these  dif- 
ferent cares  and  labors  were  borne  by 
one  below  the  average  of  women  in 
physical  form  and  strength.  But  she 
was  impelled  and  sustained  in  all  by 
an  unflagging  love  for  her  family,  and 


a  lively  sympathy  and  regard  for  her 
fellow  creatures.  Of  course,  she  nev- 
er could  have  gone  through  such  a 
series  of  cares  and  labors,  without  the 
constant  and  hearty  support  and  sym- 
pathy of  a  large  hearted  and  generous, 
husband,  whose  proper  share  in  all 
such  honors  should  not  be  overlooked* 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  here,  that 
as  the  children  of  these  parents,  one 
by  one,  came  to  suitable  years,  they 
cheerfully  and  effectively  assumed 
their  proper  places  and  duties  in  the 
household  and  elsewhere,  whereby 
both  father  and  mother  were  greatly 
sustained  and  cheered.  Thus  did  the 
entire  family  co-operate  for  common 
ends. 

The  life  of  a  centennarian  covers  a 
great  length  of  time,  especially  in  the 
later  and  more  progressive  ages  of  the 
world's  history ;  but  a  better  idea  of 
the  present  case  will  be  had  from  a 
brief  reference  to  what  transpired 
•during  Mrs.  Merry's  lifetime.  She  was 
born  in  the  middle  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  three  years  before  its  close 
and  while  the  result  was  yet  in  doubt. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who,  after  fill- 
ing all  Europe  with  terror  and  the 
world  with  his  name,  has  been  in  his 
grave  nearly  60  years,  was  then  but  11 
years  old.  Mrs.  Merry  was  old  enough 
to  have  been  the  grandmother  of  the 
sovereign  who  has  held  the  British 
throne  for  forty-five  years.  Her  ad- 
vent into  life  was  twenty  years  before 
the  successful  use  of  coal  gas;  thirty 
years  before  the  steam  printing  press  *r 
thirty  years  before  steam  navigation 
was  made  certain ;  forty-five  years  be- 
fore the  use  of  railways,  and  sixty 
years  before  electric  telegraphy.  She 
was  married  two  years  before  the 
State  of  Ohio  was  organized,  one  of 
her  children  being  its  elder;  and  at 
that  time  the  total  population  within 
its  limits  was  but  45,365,  very  consid- 
erably less  than  that  of  Toledo  at  this- 
time,  which  city  was  not  heard  of  for 
nearly  thirty  years  from  the  time 
named.  Then  all  north  Ohio  from  the 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Indiana  line,  was 
included  in  Trumbull  county,  with 
scarcely  a  settlement  west  of  Mentor,, 
her  first  place  of  residence  in  Ohio. 

Such  has  been  the  longevity  of  Mrs* 
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Merry,  that  after  having  reared  a  large 
family,  and  passed  sixty  years  in  ac- 
tive life  and  usefulness,  she  lived  a 
full  generation  of  time  virtually  a 
stranger  to  the  mass  of  the  people 
about  her  and,  scarcely  known  beyond 
her  own  family  and  the  rapidly  de- 
creasing circle  of  friends  of  her  active 
life,  whose  memory  of  her  many  vir- 
tues and  kindnesses  drew  them  closer 
and  closer  to  her,  and  who  on  her  suc- 
ceeding birth-days  were  wont  person- 
ally to  testify  their  warm  regards  and 
wishes  for  her  prolonged  life. 

The  aggregate  ages  of  the  eight 
children  who  lived  to  reach  their  ma- 
jority, is  541,  averaging  nearly  68 
years.  Of  these  there  was  but  one 
death  in  seventy-seven  years.  For 
many  years  she  had  been  in  feeble 
strength,  with  increasing  decrepitude, 
though  blessed  with  extraordinary 
mental  vigor;  and  the  final  end  of  life 
came  as  the  wearing  out  of  the  mortal 
frame  which  had  served  its  spiritual 
guide  so  long  and  so  well.  Her  last 
days  were  serene  and  peaceful  and 
spent  among  those  dear  to  her,  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  make  life's  close 
happy  and  comfortable.  The  funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Presbyterian 
church,  the  Pastor,  Kev.  J.  H.  Walter, 
delivering  on  the  occasion  a  highly 
appropriate  discourse,  using,  the  text 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Judson,  already  quot- 
ed. He  bore  just  testimony  to  the 
life  and  character  of  deceased,  com- 
mending the  same  as  a  fit  guide  for 
others,  and  especially  the  firm  trust  in 
the  Saviour  of  men,  on  which  the  ven- 
erable dead  rested  during  her  closing 
years.  There  were  present  at  the  fun- 
eral, six  of  the  seven  children  living, 
(the  exception  being  Mrs.  Pier  in 
Texas),  with  a  large  number  of  grand 
and  great-grand  children.  Beside  these 
were  many  of  her  old  friends  and 
neighbors,  who  had  assembled  to  pay 
their  last  honors  to  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  one  they  so  highly  esteemed. 


THE  REV.  SAMUEL  MARKS. 

Although  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marks 
of  Huron,  was  not  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  this  section,  yet  during  his 
long  residence  within  it,  he  probably 


exerted  in  his  chosen  sphere,  a  more 
beneficent  and  enduring  influence  up- 
on the  community,  than  any  other  one 
person  within  it;  and  the  universal 
reverence  and  esteem,  in  which  he 
was  held  by  all  classes,  regardless  of 
creed,  denomination  or  occupation, 
justly  entitles  his  name  to  a  promi- 
nent place  upon  the  list  of  Fire  Land 
Pioneers. 

Although  born  in  a  foreign  land, 
his  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
short  time  in  early  childhood,  was 
passed  in  this  land  of  freemen,  and 
the  last  forty  years  of  it,  with  but  one 
interruption  or  break,  beheld  him  a 
shepherd  to  his  little  flock  in  Huron, 
ministering  to  their  spiritual  wants 
and  necessities,  with  a  pastoral  sim- 
plicity of  heart,  yet  with  a  strength  of 
mind  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
worthy  of  the  disciples  of  old,  and 
which,  with  a  power  of  grace,  born 
of  an  intense  earnestness  and  per- 
sistence, and  a  spotless  personal  puri- 
ty, was  leavening  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers,  and  implanting  within  them 
seeds  of  spiritual  growth,  that  were 
to  blossom  into  memorials  of  his  love 
and  truth,  and  endure  as  monuments 
of  his  faithfulness  through  years  to 
come. 

His  life,  was  comparatively,  an 
eventful  and  quiet  one,  yet  could  we 
probe  deep  into  all  its  history,  it  would 
be  found  tinged  with  a  romance  in 
some  of  its  parts,  that  would  invest  it 
with  a  halo,  and  surround  it  with  in- 
terest. But  that  is  denied  us,  as  he 
left  no  written  record,  except  such  as 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  innumerable 
scraps  of  paper  he  was  fond  of  cover- 
ing with  some  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment, or  incident  in  his  life,  and  then, 
dropping  them  within  the  leaves  of 
the  nearest  convenient  book,  consign 
them  to  darkness,  only  to*ee  the  light 
again  through  accident,  or  the  re- 
searches of  some  loving  hand,  seeking 
mementoes  after  he  had  passed  away. 
Of  such,  many  have  been  found,  and 
doubtless  many  more  exist  yet  undis- 
covered, all  throwing  light  upon  his 
life  and  character,  as  being  the  silent 
expression  of  his  inmost  thoughts,  re- 
vealed after  the  lapse  of  time,  through 
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no  act  of  his,  and  not  intended  for 
public  scrutiny. 

But  it  is  impossible  at  the  present 
time  to  collect  them  all,  and  collate 
the  facts  contained  therein,  therefore 
this  sketch  must  be  written  from  such 
materials  as  can  now  be  gathered, 
supplemented  by  the  personal  recol- 
lections of  his  family  and  friends. 

Samuel  Marks  was  born  at  Mark- 
town,  Ireland,  November  14th,  1797. 
Of  his  parents,  previous  to  their  em- 
migration  to  America,  but  little  is 
known,  but  that  they  were  people  of 
some  local  importance,  is  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  their  native  town 
bore  the  family  surname,  and  is  known 
to  have  been  named  from  them.  Short- 
ly after  his  birth,  and  while  he  was 
yet  an  infant,  his  mother,  whose  maid- 
en name  was  Stewart,  came  to  this 
country  to  visit  a  brother,  then  resid- 
ing in  New  York,  and  while  there  was 
so  pleased  with  her  impressions,  that 
she  left  her  child  with  her  relatives, 
and  hastened  home,  to  endeavor  to  in- 
duce her  husband  to  forsake  his  na- 
tive land,  and  adopt  this  as  his  future 
home.  In  that  her  efforts  were  suc- 
cessful, and  she  soon  returned,  accom- 
panied by  him,  and  settled  at  Norris- 
town,  Penn.,  which  afterward  became 
their  permanent  residence.  The  war 
of  1812  found  young  Marks  in  the  full 
strength  of  young  and  vigorous  man- 
hood, abounding  in  enthusiasm,  and 
restless  with  vitality.  He  eagerly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  for  activity, 
and  full  of  zeal  and  love  for  his  adop- 
ted country,  enlisted  as  a  private, 
serving  honorably  through  the  war 
and  aiding  by  the  force  of  his  example, 
and  strength  of  his  arm,  to  confirm  to 
it  anew  the  results  of  its  early  strug- 
gle for  independence. 

His  greatest  success,  however,  were 
to  be  won  upon  the  fields  of  Christian 
warfare,  battling  manfully  as  a  sold- 
ier of  the  Lord.  His  mind  early  ex- 
hibited a  tendency  toward  the  church, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed 
his  studies,  and  afterward  entered  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  then  located  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  studying  in  a  class 
that  became  famous  for  its  distin- 
guished men ;  and  from  among  whom, 


Eastburn  of  Massachusetts,  White- 
house  of  Illinois,  and  Ives  of  North 
Carolina,  were  afterward  made  Bish- 
ops. The  distinction  conferred  upon 
his  classmates  however,  brought  no 
sorrow  to  Samuel  Marks.  He  was  as 
nearly  devoid  of  earthly  ambition,  ex- 
cept an  ambition  to  do  good,  as  mor- 
tal could  be.  Envy  had  no  resting 
place  within  his  bosom,  and  he  as  hon- 
estly and  sincerely  enjoyed  the  honor 
bestowed  upon  them,  as  though  con- 
ferred upon  himself.  In  after  years 
when  pressed  to  accept  the  degree  of 
D.  D.,  he  repeatedly  declined,  saying, 
the  only  distinction  he  desired,  was  to 
be  able  to  add  S.  S.,  to  his  name,  sig- 
nifying "Sinner  Saved."  The  incident 
fitly  illustrates  the  humility  of  his 
character. 

March  14th,  1824,  he  was  ordained 
Deacon  in  St.  Andrews'  Church,  Phil- 
adelphia, Penn.,  ("of  which  the  then 
Eector,  was  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell,  D. 
D.,  father  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Ohio,  and  who  himself  as  a  boy  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony,")  by  the  venera- 
ble William  White,  the  second  of  the 
American  Bishops,  himself  consecra- 
ted in  Lambeth  Chapel,  by  Arch-bish- 
op Moore,  of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  in 
1775.  On  May  11th,  1825,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  priesthood  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  the  same 
venerable  prelate  laying  his  hands 
upon  his  head.  Thus  Samuel  Marks 
was  but  one  removed  from  Canterbury, 
a  fact  which  was  remembered  by  him 
with  pardonable  pride,  and  frequently 
alluded  to  in  his  conversation.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  minutes  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, found  after  his  decease,  says: 
"My  life  is  almost  contemporaneous 
with  the  organization  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  in  America.  In 
1791,  the  American  Church  became 
fully  organized  as  an  independent 
body,  having  the  requisite  number  of 
Bishops  within  her  pale  to  confer  con- 
secration, and  perpetuate  the  Episco- 
pal succession.  Born  in  1797,  brings 
my  life,  and  the  organized  life  of  the 
Church  of  America  within  six  years 
of  each  other.  Out  of  the  time  named, 
I  have  served  her  as  a  minister  58 
years,  being  ordained  March  14th,  1824. 

His  love  of  antiquity,  and  venera- 
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tion  for  sacred  forms  hallowed  by  time 
and  associations,  made  him  a  firm  and 
devoted  adherent  of  that  religious 
body,  whose  lineal  descent  can  be 
traced  unbroken,  back  to  the  apostles 
of  our  Lord. 

Immediately  after  his  ordination, 
he  was  assigned  to  Missionary  duty 
among  the  mountains  of  Northern 
Pennsylvania,  with  headquarters  at 
Springville  and  Montrose.  For  many 
years  he  was  the  only  Episcopal  min- 
ister in  that  section,  and  much  of  the 
present  strong  and  healthy  condition 
of  the  Church  there,  is  due  to  his  early 
efforts.  Untiring  in  his  energy,  and 
unflagging  in  his  zeal,  for  years  he 
travelled  through  the  sparsely  settled 
region,  principally  upon  horseback, 
preaching  the  gospel  in  hamlet  and 
town,  and  laying  foundations  for  fu- 
ture strong  and  prosperous  parishes. 
Wherever  he  was  know  he  was  loved, 
and  to-day  his  memory  is  cherished 
with  deep  affection  among  those  hills 
that  beheld  his  early  struggles  to  im- 
plant the  seeds  of  Divine  Truth.  It 
was  during  his  ministration  at  Spring- 
ville that  he  first  met  Hon.  Asa  Pack- 
er, then  an  humble  carpenter  working 
at  his  trade.  He  afterward  performed 
his  marriage  ceremony,  and  the  ac- 
quaintance thus  formed,  ripened  into 
a  close  and  enduring  friendship  that 
ended"  only  with  the  grave.  In  later 
years  that  friendship  proved  indeed  a 
blessing,  for  in  the  days  of  his  pros- 
perity the  millionaire  still  remember- 
ed his  early  pastor,  and  frequent  were 
the  tokens  of  his  appreciation  and  re- 
gard. When  the  Episcopal  Church  at 
Mauch  Chunk  was  erected,  Judge 
Packer  was  called  upon  to  name  it, 
and  selected  that  of  "St.  Marks"  in 
honor  of  Samuel  Marks,  and  the  vestry 
extended  to  him  the  first  call  to  be- 
come its  Kector;an  honor  he  would 
have  willingly  accepted  had  not  his 
destiny  decreed  it  otherwise.  In  those 
primitive  days  the  mails  had  not  at- 
tained their  present  regularity  and 
despatch,  and  the  invitation  failed  to 
reach  him  in  time  for  an  accept- 
ance. After  twelve  years  of  ardu- 
ous and  persistent  labor  in  that  field, 
he,  in  1836,  at  the  urgent  solicitation 
of  the  Rt.  Rev.  S.  A.  McCoskry,  then 


just  consecrated  Bishop  of  Michigan, 
Consented  to  remove  still  nearer  the 
confines  of  civilization,  and,  accepting 
a  call  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  removed 
thither  and  commenced  anew  the  life 
of  a  pioneer  preacher.  His  pastorate 
there  extended  through  the  years  1837 
and  1838.  In  commemoration  of  it, 
the  vestry,  upon  his  decease,  passed 
eloquent  resolutions  of  respect  and 
sympathy,  and  forwarded  them  to  his 
bereaved  family.  From  thence  he  re- 
moved to  Clinton,  where  his  stay  was 
short,  and  marks  the  close  of  his  la- 
bors in  Michigan.  On  April  11th,  1839, 
Christ  Church  parish  of  Huron,  Ohio, 
through  John  W.  Wickham,  (then  as 
now,  its  Senior  Warden,)  John  Flee- 
harty,  John  B.  Wilbor,  Grant  Robin- 
son, and  others  composing  its  vestry, 
extended  to  him  a  call  to  become  its 
Rector,  an  invitation  that  was  imme- 
diately accepted,  and  he  at  once  as- 
sumed his  pastoral  duties.  The  con- 
nection thus  formed  was  destined  to 
endure  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
leave  upon  the  community  an  impress 
for  good  rarely  accomplished  by  any 
human  being.  Such  an  impress  wras 
only  possible  to  a  man  possessing  in 
as  high  a  degree  as  did  Samuel  Marks, 
the  faculty  of  drawing  to  himself  the 
love  and  veneration  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  and  entwining 
about  him  the  affection  of,  not  only 
his  parishioners,  but  people  of  every 
sect  and  creed.  His  religion,  although 
in  theory  of  the  strictest  school  of 
that  denomination  of  which  he  was 
such  a  steadfast  adherent,  was  in  prac- 
tice, so  broad  and  comprehensive  that 
its  mantle  enveloped  all  humanity. 
None  were  without  its  fold.  The  suf- 
fering were  sure  to  find  in  him  a  sym- 
pathizing friend.  To  those  shrouded 
in  gloom  and  doubt  he  was  the  wise 
counsellor,  and  the  needy  never  ap- 
plied in  vain  for  tokens  of  his  comfort 
and  assistance.  To  all,  rich  or  poor, 
exalted  or  humble,  he  was  ever  the 
same,  always  a  kind  word  or  bow  of 
recognition,  a  genial  smile  or  friendly 
greeting.  His  character  is  beautifully 
and  truthfully  portrayed  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  by  Dryden: 

"His  eyes  diffused  a  venerable  grace, 
And  charity  itself  was  in  his  face. 
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Rich  was  his  soul,  though  his  attire  was  poor, 

(As  God  hath  clothed  his  own  ambassador,) 
Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see; 

But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity. 
Wild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free. 

With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  armed; 
Though  harsh  the  precept,  yet  the  people  charmed 

For,  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high, 
He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky; 

He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look; 
But  sweetly  tempered  awe, and  softened  all  he  spoke. 

He  preached  the  joys  of  heaven  and  pains  of  hell, 
And  warned  the  sinner  with  becoming  zeal; 

But  on  eternal  mercy  loved  to  dwell. 
He  taught  the  gospel  rather  than  the  law; 

And  forced  himself  to  drive;  but  loved  to  draw. 
For  fear  but  freezes  minds;  but  love  like  heat, 

Exhales  the  soul  sublime,  to  seek  her  native  seat." 

The  record  of  his  Huron  rectorship 
may  well  be  named  (as  is  so  appropri- 
ately done  by  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Osborne, 
of  Sandusky);  the  "Memorial  of  a 
Quiet  Life."  At  the  time  of  assuming 
his  pastorate,  Huron  gave  promise  of 
becoming  a  point  of  the  first  commer- 
cial importance  upon  the  great  lake 
that  laps  its  shores,  but  circumstances 
beyond  his  control  changed  the  cur- 
rent of  its  destiny,  and  it  lapsed  into 
quietness  and  decay.  But  the  affection 
of  its  pastor  had  been  gained,  and  he 
clung  to  it  with  a  faithfulness,  that 
knew  no  change.  Indeed  at  one  time, 
at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Kemper,  he 
consented  to  accept  a  call  to  Racine, 
Wis.,  but  his  heart  was  in  his  quiet 
Ohio  home,  and  after  a  brief  absence 
he  returned  to  re-assume  his  duties 
among  his  "dear  people"  as  he  ever 
loved  to  call  them,  and  cement  still 
stronger  the  links  that  bound  them  to- 
gether; this  time  to  be  severed  only 
when  the  flickering  lamp  of  life  had 
been  extinguished,  and  the  soul  had 
fled  to  that  Master  it  had  served  so 
faithfully  and  so  long. 

Judged  by  the  world's  standard,  the 
life  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marks  was 
not  a  successful  one.  Located  as  a 
missionary  along  the  frontier,  or  as  a 
pastor  in  a  quiet  country  parish  it 
could  not  lie  otherwise;  but  his  soul 
was  bound  up  in  its  work,  and  his  in- 
fluence permeated  every  portion  of 
whatever  community  he  labored  in, 
and  his  memory  is  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  him.  If  that 
be  true  success,  and  many  think  it  is, 


then  was  he  a  successful  man. 

As  a  preacher,  his  sermons  were 
characterized  by  wideness  of  profound 
study,  and  deep  thought,  but 'were  ap- 
parently marked  by  an  inequality  of 
excellence  that  perhaps  was  due  more 
to  the  delivery  than  to  the  matter.  At 
times  his  eloquence  seemed  born  of  in- 
spiration, and  often  when  delivering 
an  extempore  discourse,  as  in  his  later 
years  he  frequently  did,  his  face  would 
become  transfigured,  as  with  a  light 
from  Heaven,  and  the  intense  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  would  endeavor  to 
impress  upon  his  hearers,  the  Divine 
Truths,  would  thrill  them  with  emo- 
tion. Again,  his  efforts  would  seem 
labored  and  lack  power  and  force.  Yet 
through  it  all  the  brightness  of  his 
character  shone  with  unending  light. 
His  constant  solicitude  for  his  people 
is  shown  in  the  following  fragment, 
found  among  the  papers  previously 
mentioned:  "It  is  but  a  little  time 
and  I  shall  drop  out  of  sight.  In  the 
meantime  I  am  anxious  to  indoctrin- 
ate you  in  the  principles  of  our  holy 
religion,  and  the  origin  and  progress 
of  our  beloved  Church.  As  St.  Paul 
says  to  the  Corinthians,  1,  4,  15:  Tor 
though  ye  have  ten  thousand  instruc- 
tors in  Christ,  yet  have  ye  not  many 
fathers,  for  in  Christ  have  I  begotten 
you  through  the  gospel,  therefore  I 
beseech  you  be  followers  of  me.'  " 

Samuel  Marks  was  a  profound  be- 
liever in  Masonry.  Not  from  any  love 
for  its  outward  pomp  and  ceremony, 
but  because  he  believed  it  to  be  found- 
ed upon  the  same  rock  that  sustains 
the  Christian  religion,  and  in  its  prin- 
ciples to  be  closely  allied  to  that  re- 
ligion. Thus  he  could  with  perfect 
consistency  be  both  a  Mason  and  a 
Priest.  In  1825  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Blue  Lodge  at  Mont- 
rose, Penn.,  and  soon  after  his  re- 
moval to  Huron,  he  assisted  in  organ- 
izing, and  became  a  charter  member 
of  the  lodge  at  that  place,  which  in  his 
honor,  has  since  borne  his  name.  He 
was  also  charter  member  of  Erie  Com- 
mandery  of  Knights  Templar  of  San- 
dusky, and  an  honorary  member  of 
Science  Lodge  of  that  city.  During 
his  entire  life  he  had  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  Order,  and,  to  quote  his  own 
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words  taken  from  an  address  deliver- 
ed before  the  fraternity,  said:  "With 
all  the  charges  brought  against  this 
order,  I  must  confess  that,  after  a 
membership  of  fifty-six  years,  it  yet 
remains  for  me  to  discover  the  first 
■error  in  its  moral  teaching." 

On  the  27th  of  last  November,  he 
preached  his  last  sermon.  His  little 
flock  had  gathered,  unknowingly,  to 
listen  to  him  for  the  last  time.  Dur- 
ing the  service  he  read  the  commun- 
ion notice  for  the  following  Sunday, 
the  administering  of  which,  in  his 
Father's  wisdom,  he  was  to  be  denied. 
He  never  after  left  the  house  until  his 
spirit  had  flown.  On  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1882,  it  winged  its  way  to  its 
Maker,  and  On  the  2nd  of  March,  a 
bright,  beautiful  day,  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Samuel  Marks  was  reverent- 
ly borne  to  the  modest  Church  that 
had  known  his  ministrations  for  so 
many  years,  from  whence,  after  a 
beautiful  and  impressive  service,  it 
was  carried  to  the  little  cemetery, 
followed  by  a  concourse  of  sorrowing 
Masons,  friends  and  neighbors,  such 
as  Huron  had  never  before  seen,  and 
there  tenderly  deposited  in  its  last 
•earthly  resting  place.  Thus  passed 
away  as  pure  a  man  as  the  world  has 
-ever  known. 

His  life  was  a 

"Life  that  dares  send 
A  challenge  to  his  end 

And  when  it  comes,  say 
Unwelcome  friend." 

His  last  words  were:  "I  rest  in 
Jesus." 

A.  H.  Winchell. 
Huron,  0  ,  May  10,  1882. 


MISS  CAEHARINE  GALLUP. 

I.From  The  Norwalk  Chronicle  of  June  8th,  1880.] 

Our  Norwalk  Readers  and  Many 
•others  throughout  the  County  will  be 
pained  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Miss 
Catharine  Gallup,  which  took  place 
last  Thursday  evening  in  Cleveland, 
where  she  had  been  for  several 
months  past,  having  gone  there  for 
medical  treatment.  Miss  Gallup  was 
the  oldest  of  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren, being  nearly  if  not  quite  sixty 
years  of  age  and  was  a  native  of  Nor- 


walk, she  having  been  born  in  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Carrol 
Gallup,  on  East  Main  Street.  She 
was  a  person  with  whom  to  become 
acquainted  one  could  not  but  respect 
and  love.  Although  her  bodily  suf- 
ferings were  great  at  times,  yet  but 
few  knew  how  painful  they  were  to 
her,  for  she  had  that  happy  faculty  of 
looking  on  the  bright  side  of  things 
and  was  always  happy  and  cheerful. 
Although  a  good  deal  of  a  home  body, 
and  but  little  in  society,  yet  she  had 
a  host  of  warm  and  ardent  friends 
who  dropped  a  tear  when  the  sad  news 
came  to  them  of  her  death.  Her  re- 
mains were  brought  to  Norwalk  last 
Friday  and  the  funeral  services  were 
held  Saturday  afternoon.  She  sleeps 
in  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  by  the  side  of 
her  mother  and  other  relatives  who 
passed  over  the  river  before  her. 

In  the  will  of  Miss  Gallup  a  provis- 
ion was  generously  inserted  bequeath- 
ing to  the  Board,  of  Directors  and 
Trustees  of  the  Firelands  Historical 
Society  $500  to  be  used  in  sustaining 
the  publications  of  the  Society,  a  rec- 
ord of  which  will  be  found  on  page 
16  of  this  volume.  It  was  through 
this  generous  legacy  that  the  publica- 
tion of  this  volume  became  possible. 


SHEPHERD  PATRICK. 

Shepherd  Patrick  died  at  Norwalk, 
Nov.  21st,  1876,  full  of  years,  respect- 
ed and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  at 
the  age  of  88  years. 

Having  been  requested  to  prepare  a 
notice  of  the  kind  referred  to,  for  the 
Pioneer,  and  distrusting  my  ability  to 
do  the  subject  justice,  rather  than 
from  an  indisposition  to  speak  the 
praise  of  one  who  showed  himself  to 
be  a  kind  and  generous  friend,  I  have 
reluctantly  consented  to  comply  with 
the  request.  What  I  shall  have  to 
say,  will  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  a 
brief  memoir  or  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  deceased,  than  an  extended 
obituary. 

Mr.  Patrick  was  born  in  Windsor, 
Vermont,  in  1788,  and  went,  with  his 
father's  family,  to  Sullivan,  New 
York,  in  1790,  when  he  was  two  years 
old.     When  he  was  14  years  of  age  he 
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engaged  in  clerking  at  Manlius,  New 
York,  for  a  man  named  Meeker.  From 
this  time  until  1810,  wben  he  went  to 
Charlestown,  now  in  West  Virginia, 
where  for  several  years  he  engaged  in 
mercantile  business,  he  was  located  in 
western  New  York.  From  Charles- 
town,  he  removed  to  Lyons,  in  the 
latter  state,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  same  business  for  a  time.  In  1822 
he  was  married  in  Oxford,  Huron 
County,  Ohio,  to  a  daughter  of  Captain 
Benjamin  Drake.  After  his  marriage 
he  went  to  Fort  Seneca,  Ohio,  when 
all  that  region  was  almost  an  unbrok- 
en wilderness,  whose  solitude  was 
seldom  broken  save  by  the  Indian  and 
the  wild  beasts.  He  remained  at  Fort 
Seneca  but  a  year  or  two,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
again  entered  into  trade. 

He  came  to  Norwalk,  0.,  in  1834, 
where  for  25  years  he  did  a  large  and 
prosperous  mercantile  business.  He 
was  among  the  first  of  our  business 
men  to  adopt  the  cash  system  in  trade. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
Mr.  Patrick's  early  history  was  some- 
what roving.  He  may  be  considered 
a  pioneer,  if  not  of  the  Fire  Lands, 
certainly  of  western  Ohio. 

Fifty-five  years  ago  I  knew  Mr.  Pat- 
rick— knew  him  as  lads  know  men. 
He  lived  at  Lyons,  Wayne  County, 
New  York,  and  I  lived  at  my  home  at 
Sodus  Point,  in  the  same  county.  Mr. 
P.  with  a  few  friends,  came  frequent- 
ly to  the  Point  on  fishing  excursions, 
and  as  my  father  kept  the  only  hotel 
in  the  place,  they,  of  course,  put  up 
with  him,  and  as  their  fishing  was 
confined  to  angling,  he  furnished  the 
small  boat,  necessary  tackle  and  bait, 
and  frequently  rowed  them  to  the 
proper  grounds,  where  almost  invaria- 
bly they  had  good  success  and  of 
course,  rare  sport.  I  have  often  heard 
the  subject  of  this  notice  speak  of  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  my  mother 
cooked  fresh  fish.  And  though  I  say 
it  she  was  fully  entitled  to  all  the 
praise  she  received. 

After  Mr.  Patrick  came  to  Norwalk, 
we  became  well,  if  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted. We  had  for  years,  business 
transactions  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  in  all  that  time  our  rela- 


tions were  always  friendly  and  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  so  far  as  I  know* 
He  only  asked  what  was  right,  and 
that  he  was  always  willing  to  accord 
to  others.  He  was  an  energetic,, 
prompt,  honest  business  man. 

He  was  very  free  from  those  jeal- 
ousies which  are  sometimes  felt  for 
competitors.  While  he  entertained  a. 
laudable  ambition  for  success,  he  was 
quite  willing  that  others  should  pros- 
per, though  they  were  engaged  in  the 
same  kind  of  business  that  he  was 
conducting.  We  say  this  after  having 
had  a  little  experience  as  a  competitor 
of  his.  Another  good  trait  in  his 
character  shone  out  in  the  fact,  that 
he  manifested  a  disposition  to  assist 
those  whom  he  saw  were  honestly 
endeavoring  to  help  themselves. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Patrick  was  a  Whig; 
and  Republican,  and  though  too  far 
advanced  in  years  to  engage  in  the 
sterner  and  more  active  duties  in  sup- 
port of  his  country  during  the  rebel- 
lion and  civil  war,  he  contributed  lib- 
erally of  his  means  in  the  hour  of  her 
sore  need.  He  was  firm  as  the  ada- 
mantine hill's  in  the  support  of  his 
political  principles  and  was  ready,, 
when  ©ccasion  required,  to  "give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him," 
but  he  never  obtruded  them  upon 
others,  uncalled  for. 

In  religion,  Mr.  Patrick  was  long 
connected  with  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Norwalk,  and  was  an 
active,  energetic,  faithful  worker  for 
her  interests.  He  was  confirmed  by 
Bishop  Mcllvaine  in  1842,  and  so 
stood  among  the  oldest  of  their  com- 
municants. For  many  years,  until 
the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him 
to  lay  aside  these  duties,  he  served  the 
Church  as  vestryman,  and  as  a  dele- 
gate to  Diocesan  Conventions.  In 
connection  with  the  latter,  many  of 
the  older  members  of  this  and  the 
Diocese  of  Southern  Ohio  will  well 
remember  him.  Church  work  and 
church  affairs  in  the  diocese,  as  well 
as  in  the  parish,  he  entered  into- 
heartily ;  and  to  the  last  he  kept  him- 
self well  informed  in  regard  to  all 
that  was  being  done.  For  Bishop 
Mcllvaine,  the  old  gentleman  had  a 
very  warm  friendship.    At  his  housey. 
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the  Bishop  always  made  his  home, 
whether  here  in  an  official  or  unofficial 
way.  During  one  of  the  last  visits 
which  the  Bishop  made  to  Northern 
Ohio,  he  came  from  Cleveland  to  spend 
the  night  and  part  of  a  day  with  Mr. 
Patrick.  That  was  a  visit  which  he 
always  looked  back  upon  with  pleas- 
ure, and  ever  loved  to  talk  about,  for 
there  was  so  much  of  religious  inter- 
est which  he  could  recall.  Religious 
topics  and  personal  religion  were 
themes  which  he  loved  to  talk  upon. 
With  a  simple,  though  strong,  unwa- 
vering faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  his 
only  Saviour,  through  whom  alone  he 
expected  to  be  made  acceptable  to 
God,  he  passed  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Could  he  have  spoken  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, I  doubt  not  but  that  his  last 
words  would  have  been  those  which 
in  health  he  so  often  repeated : 

"Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea, 
Save  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me, 
And  that  Thou  bid'st  me  come  to  Thee, 
0  Lamb  of  God  !  I  come  ! 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  the 
man  of  whom  I  write,  and  whose 
memory  we  all  cherish,  was  an  honest 
man,  a  patriot,  and  a  liberal  christian 
gentleman.    What  more  need  be  said  ? 

The  deceased  left  five  sons  to  mourn 
him,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  a  hand- 
some property,  his  faithful  wife  hav- 
ing preceded  him  a  few  years,  to  the 
better  land.  F.  Wickham. 


MRS.  PHEBE  WILLIAMSON. 

Mrs.  Phebe  Williamson  died  in  Nor- 
walk,  Ohio,  at  the  residence  of  her  son, 
John  A.  Williamson,  on  the  9th  day 
of  November,  1881.  She  was  born  in 
the  township  of  Hunter,  Greene  Coun- 
ty, New  York,  on  the  4th  day  of  June, 
1803,  being  the  daughter  of  Abijah 
Griffin,  one  of  the  earlier  settlers  of 
Greenwich  township,  Huron 'County, 
Ohio,  and  a  sister  of  Robert  Griffin 
and  Riley  Griffin,  who  are  still  living 
and  are  well  known  citizens  of  Green- 
wich. With  her  father's  family  she 
removed  from  the  old  home  in  New 
York  to  Greenwich  and  settled  upon 
the  Griffin  homestead,  which  since 
that  time  has  and  still  remains  the 
property  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 


Griffin  family. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1839,  she 
was  married  to  James  Williamson, 
who  also  was  formerly  from  the  same 
place  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but 
who  then  owned  and  lived  upon  a 
farm  lying  in  the  townships  of  Fitch- 
ville  and  New  London,  in  Huron 
County.  From  the  time  of  their  mar- 
riage until  the  spring  of  1876  they 
lived  upon  this  farm,  and  together 
trod  the  journey  of  life.  In  1876,  in- 
duced by  the  intirmaties  of  advancing 
age,  they  removed  to  Norwalk  in  or- 
der to  pass  the  declining  years  of  life 
with  their  son,  and  only  living  child. 
In  the  spring  of  1877,  James  William- 
son, her  husband,  died.  Of  all  her 
family  of  six  children,  two  only  still 
survive ;  her  brothers  spoken  of  above. 

Through  her  entire  life  from  young 
womanhood  until  the  end,  she  was  an 
active  and  earnest  Christian,  having 
Church  relation  as  did  also  her  hus- 
band, with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church'  in  Fitchville,  New  London, 
and  more  recently  in  Norwalk.  While 
not  among  the  earliest  settlers  upon 
the  Western  Reserve,  yet  her  life  was 
cast  within  the  transition  period  from 
the  pioneer  to  the  present  era  and  she 
in  the  field  to  which  God  assigned  her 
toiled  faithfully  and  well. 


ORAN  ROWLAND. 

Oran  Rowland  died  at  his  home  in 
Clarksfield,  Huron  County,  Ohio,  April 
12th,  1882,  aged  71  years,  1  month  and 
11  days. 

The  deceased  was  born  in  Putnam 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1811.  He  removed 
from  thence  with  his  father's  family 
to  Clarksfield,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1830, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He 
was  married  in  1835  to  Betsey  D., 
daughter  of  Samuel  Husted,  to  whom 
a  family  of  eleven  children  were  born, 
nine  of  whom  are  still  living  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  their  beloved  parents.  His 
wife  departed  this  life  April  8th,  1878. 

Two  of  his  sons  were  in  the  Union 
army  during  the  late  rebellion,  one  of 
whom  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn ;  the 
other  receiving  a  gun-shot  wound  at 
the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  still 
survives,  but  a  cripple  for  life. 
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The  deceased  was  a  man  of  stern  in- 
tegrity, kind  and  generous.  By  indus- 
try, hard,  but  honest  toil,  he  raised  a 
large  family.  In  his  death,  his  child- 
ren and  relatives  have  lost  an  affec- 
tionate father  and  friend,  and. the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  a  val- 
ued citizen.  Thus  one  by  one  the  pion- 
eers are  leaving  us. 

He  was  stricken,  while  in  compara- 
tive good  health,  with  paralysis  and 
congestion  of  the  brain,  and  confined 
to  his  bed  only  about  36  hours  before 
his  death,  thereby  reminding  us  of  the 
uncertainty  of*  life;  in  a  few  short 
hours  we  may  be  called  to  meet  Him 
who  doeth  all  things  well. 


HENRY  ADAMS. 

It  is  said  that  every  industrious,  ex- 
emplary citizen  is  worth  five  hundred 
dollars  per  year  to  the  body  politic.  If 
that  is  the  case,  such  a  man  as  Henry 
Adams,  who  lived  more  than  ninety 
years,  and  was  all  his  life  an  industri- 
ous, honest  man,  and  who  to  this  add- 
ed an  earnest  Christian  life,  was  worth 
about  his  weight  in  gold. 

He  was  born  in  Halifax,  Windham 
County,  Vermont,  October  16,  1790. 
Annis  Barr  was  born  in  Roe,  Frank- 
lin County,  Mass.,  February  5,  1788. 
They  were  married  October  14,  1813. 

He  felled  the  first  tree  and  built  the 
first  log  cabin  in  the  township  of  Peru. 
On  his  way  he  arrived  at  Cleveland 
on  New  Year's  day,  1815,  where  he  first 
heard  that  peace  had  been  declared 
with  Great  Britain.  His  wife  came 
from  Massachusetts  in  the  fall  of  1816 
with  her  infant  daughter,  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  wife  of  Newell  Adams 
and  her  father,  Mr.  Bliss.  At  Buffalo 
one  of  the  horses  giving  out,  the  two 
women  came  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  through  the 
wilderness  on  foot. 

After  enduring  the  hardships  of 
Pioneer  life,  they  were  well  prepared 
to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  the  home 
where  they  lived  so  many  years,  fitted 
up  by  their  industry  and  economy. 
After  living  a  consistent  Christian 
life  for  many  years,  Annis  Adams 
died  in  Peru,  December  3,  1858,  aged 
71  years. 

Henry  Adams  died  May  24,   1881, 


aged  90  years,  7  months  and  8  days. 
He  lived  66  years  on  the  same  farm 
where  he  died.  He  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  agricultural  affairs  of  the 
County ;  and  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society 
from  its  first  organization;  attended 
its  meetings  with  much  interest.  He 
was  a  faithful  and  earnest  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  from 
1824  to  the  close  of  his  life ;  and  all 
his  living  children  and  grand-children 
are  worthy  members  of  the  same 
Church.  The  following  Resolutions 
being  unanimously  passed  by  the 
Quarterly  '  Conference,  of  which  he 
was  so  many  years  a  member,  show 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  brethren  in  the  Church : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heav- 
enly Father  to  take  unto  Himself  our 
aged  brother  and  friend,  Henry  Adains,. 
who  died  May  24th,  1881,  at  the  age  of 
90  years  and  6  months;  who  was  for 
57  years  a  faithful  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  therefore 

Besolved,  That  we,  as  a  Quarterly 
Conference  hereby  express  our  sense 
of  loss  and  high  appreciation  of  the 
departed,  who  for  25  years  was  a 
class  leader;  34  years  a  Church  Trus- 
tee, and  56  years  a  circuit  Steward ; 
and  who  by  his  fidelity  to  the  Church, 
was  both  a  blessing  and  an  honor  to 
it. 

Besolved,  That  in  the  death  of  our 
brother,  society  has  lost  a  worthy 
member  and  the  Church  a  liberal  sup- 
porter. 

Besolved,  That  our  sympathies  be 
hereby  extended  to  the  bereaved 
friends  of  the  deceased ;  yet  remem- 
bering that  their  loss  is  his  eternal 
gain;  and  that  these  Resolutions  be 
entered  in  the  Quarterly  Conference 
Records,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  be 
given  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased. 


AGUR  and  AGUR  BEACH  HOYT. 

Agur  Hoyt,  father  of  A.  B.  Hoyt, 
was  born  June  30th,  A.  D.  1761,  in  the 
village  of  Danbury,  Fairfield  County, 
Conn. 

Agur  Beach  Hoyt  was  born  Novem- 
ber 4th,  1802,  in  the  town  of  Danbury. 
He  remained  at  home  with  his  father 
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engaged  in  farming  until  his  twenty- 
second  year.  When  in  A.  D.  1823,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Malinda  Hack, 
also  of  Danbury.  About  A.  D.  1829, 
he  left  Danbury  for  the  Fire  Lands  of 
Ohio,  (commonly  known  at  that  time 
as  New  Connecticut)  and  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  after  a  tedious 
journey  via  the  Erie  Canal  and  Lake 
steamboat  arrived  at  Sandusky  City, 
September,  1829,  and  on  horseback,  at 
Clarksfield  Hollow  a  few  days  after- 
wards, locating  on  a  farm  about  one- 
half  mile  below,  on  the  Vermillion 
river.  He  remained  on  this  farm  only 
four  years.  When  on  the  arrival  of 
his  father  from  Connecticut  to  Nor- 
walk,  he  sold  his  farm  in  Clarksfield 
and  moved  to  Norwalk,  occupying  the 
farm  beginning  at  the  east  line  of  the 
farm  of  D.  A.  Baker  (deceased)  and 
extending  to  Alling's  (then  Gibb's) 
Corners,  thence  north  including  farm 
now  owned  by  D.  Wheaton,  also  own- 
ing about  forty  acres  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Alling's  Corners.  Agur 
B.  Hoyt  bought  of  his  father,  twenty 
acres  on  the  south  side  and  twenty 
acres  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street, 
being  on  the  west  side  of  said  farm 
land.  Agur  Hoyt  occupied  this  place 
till  he  died,  November  30,  1836,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  75  years  and  5  months.  He 
was  highly  respected,  and  for  many 
years  was  an  Elder  in  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  of  both  Danbury  and  Nor- 
walk.  A.  B.  Hoyt,  for  many  years 
after  his  father's  death  continued  to 
occupy  the  old  farm,  but  as  age  crept 
on  he  sold  his  farm  and  moved  into 
town  and  engaged  in  the  grocery  bus- 
iness with  his  son,  Charles,  continuing 
in  the  same  till  the  death  of  his  wife, 
January  24th,  1871.  The  loss  of  his 
wife  was  a  terrible  blow  to  him,  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered.  Mrs. 
Hoyt  was  a  most  estimable  woman,  of 
a  kind  and  loving  disposition,  univer- 
sally respected,  and  loved  by  a  large 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends.  Deacon 
Hoyt,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was 
a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  and  al- 
though not  what  we  call  wealthy,  he 
was  ever  ready  to  do  his  part  in  every 
good  work.  He  was  the  father  of  nine 
children,  who  grew  to  manhood; eight 
of  whom   are  still  living;  Dr.  P.   B. 


Hoyt  of  Norwalk,  being  the  oldest, 
and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lutts,  the  youngest. 
Having  come  to  Ohio  at  so  early 
a  date,  he  watched  with  deep  interest 
the  steady  improvements  of  the  town 
and  country,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  such  means  ;.ts  was  taken  to  keep  in 
memory  the  incidents  of  a  Pioneer 
life.  Especially  in  the  interest  of  the 
"Fire  Lands  Historical  Society"  of 
which  he  was  an  active  member.  The 
events  of  a  Pioneer  life,  were  to  him 
of  a  peculiarly  exciting  character,  and 
the  associations  then  formed,  the  hard- 
ships and  deprivations  endured,  made 
the  prosperity  and  improvements  of 
the  country  in  after  years,  a  source  of 
enjoyment  to  him,  that  can  only  be 
felt  by  one  who  has  seen  the  rough 
past  and  has  the  heart  and  taste  to 
enjoy  the  improvements  of  a  prosper- 
ous and  happy  community.  Deacon 
Hoyt  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  77 
years,  9  months  and  23  days.  He  died 
on  the  27th  day  of  August,  1880,  and 
will  be  long  remembered,  not  only  as 
a  member  of  the  Historical  Society, 
but  as  an  honest,  upright  and  law 
abiding  citizen. 


JAMES  WHITE. 

James  White  died  at  Hartland,  May 
4th,  1882,  aged  80  years  and  1  month. 
In  the  year  1812  with  his  parents,  he 
removed  from  Hubbard,  Penn,,  where 
he  was  born,  April  4th,  1802,  to  Cole 
Creek,  (now  in  Erie  County)  Ohio, 
where  a  small  settlement  had  been 
formed.  Two  days  after  their  arrival 
at  Cole  Creek,  they  heard  of  General 
Hull's  surrender  and  the  approach  of 
hostile  Indians  and  with  others  fled  to 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  where  they  re- 
mained until  peace  was  restored. 
Among  those  who  accompanied  them 
from  Cole  Creek  was  Mr.  Snow  and 
his  family,  who  unfortunately  return- 
ed too  soon,  and  the  family  were  kill- 
ed or  taken  captive  in  the  massacre,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  by  Mr. 
Fowler  on  page  33  of  Vol.  XI  (1874) 
of  the  Pioneer.  Mr.  White  with  his 
family  returned  to  the  Fire  Lands  in 
the  year  1816,  at  Berlin  Heights,  where 
he  resided  until  the  year  1820,  and 
then  removed  to  Hartland  where  he 
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remained  until  his  death.  He  married 
Thankful  Fanny  Howard  January  1, 
1829,  who  survives  him  and  with 
whom  he  lived  over  three  years  be- 
yond their  golden  wedding.  He  well 
represented  the  Pioneer  virtues  and 
was  deservedly  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him. 


JAMES  ARNOLD. 

James  Arnold  was  born  in  Norwalk, 
Connecticut,  July  5,  1803;  his  parents 
removed  from  there  when  he  was  9 
years  old  to  Farmington,  N.  Y.  On 
November  14,  1824,  he  married  Emily 
Cook  of  Norwich  Township,  Chenan- 
go County,  N.  Y.  Moved  to  Milan, 
Erie  County,  Ohio,  October,  1831. 
Moved  to  Townsend,  Huron  County, 
Ohio,  in  February,  1832.  Was  agent 
for  William  Townsend,  owner  of  % 
of  Townsend  Township  for  many 
years.  He  had  the  cholera  in  Milan 
in  1832  and  was  the  only  one  having 
it  who  survived.  He  with  Daniel 
Miner  and  James  White,  both  deceas- 
ed, used  to  hunt  and  trap  wolves. 
Mrs.  James  Arnold  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Arnold  were  lost  in  the  woods  on 
March  16th,  1832,  and  were  out  all 
night  in  the  worst  snow  storm  of  that 
or  many  other  years.  The  men  of  the 
entire  township,  consisting  of  only 
about  12  families,  were  out  hunting 
for  them  all  night.  The  women  finally 
came  out  of  the  woods  to  a  house  near 
Fowler's  old  Tavern  stand  on  the  Me- 
dina Road,  nearly  frozen  and  exhaust- 
ed, at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 

James  Arnold  died  at  his  home  in 
Townsend,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
on  March  26th,  1882.  He  was  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Fire  Lands 
Historical  Society  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  for  many  years  previous ; 
always  manifesting  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Society.  He  stood 
very  high  in  the  estimation  of  his 
neighbors  and  the  people  generally,  as 
a  man  of  probity  and  honor. 


and  came  to  Milan  the  same  year, 
where  Mr.  Andrews  practiced  law 
and  afterwards  engaged  in  mercantile 
business  and  then  in  banking.  In  1861 
the  family  removed  to  Chicago,  111., 
where  Mr.  Andrews  died  in  1864.  Af- 
ter the  second  great  fire  in  Chicago, 
when  their  dwelling-house  was  con- 
sumed, Mrs.  Andrews  returned  to  the 
old  homestead,  in  Milan,  where  she 
remained  until  her  death,  which  oc- 
curred August  13th,  1881,  aged  79 
years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews  experienced 
all  the  trials  of  pioneer  life  and  laid 
foundations  in  society  and  in  the 
church,  on  which  others  have  built. 
Great  cheerfulness,  amid  all  discour- 
agements, was  a  characteristic  of  the 
deceased. 

In  a  long  membership  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  with  which  she  united  just 
previous  to  her  marriage,  she  honored 
her  profession,  living  a  most  consis- 
tent Christian  life.  She  was  a  faith- 
ful attendant  on  the  ordinances  and 
services  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Milan,  and  interested  in  all  plans  to 
promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  hu- 
manity at  home  and  abroad.  She  was 
an  intelligent  Christian,  especially 
well  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  churches  of  New  England  and  of 
the  Western  Reserve. 

She  loved  ner  old  home,  around 
which  were  gathered  memories  of  her 
early  married  life.  With  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  rapidly  increasing  for  sev- 
eral years,  she  was  not  without  some 
admonition  of  her  approaching  change 
for  another  world,  and  she  was  well 
prepared  for  it,  and  couldsay,  in  the 
language  of  a  favorite  hymn : 

"My  times  are  in  thy  hand, 
My  God;  I  wish  them  there. 

My  life,  my  Lord,  my  all,  I  leave 
Entirely  to  thy  care." 


MRS.  RACHEL  ANDREWS. 

She  was  a  native  of  Green's  Farms, 
Conn.,  born  June  23rd,  1802.  She  was 
married  to  Ebenezer  Andrews  in  1825 


SAMUEL  DOUD. 

Samuel  Doud  was  born  at  Sempro- 
nius,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1813,  and  died 
near  New  London,  Ohio,  December  11, 
1880. 

In  the  summer  of  1823,  his  father, 
Solomon  Doud,  came  to  Ohio,  cleared 
off  a  small  piece  of  ground,  and  built 
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the  first  house  ever  erected  at  the  Cen- 
ter of  Greenwich  township,  and  re- 
turned during  the  winter  to  the  State 
of  New  York  on  foot,  it  is  said  walk- 
ing the  entire  distance,  three  hundred 
miles,  in  six  days.  The  following 
spring  he  brought  his  family  to  Ohio, 
and  settled  in  their  new  home  in  the 
wilderness.  Samuel  was  at  this  time 
10  years  of  age,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  single  year  spent  in  Berea, 
he  never  lost  a  residence  in  Huron 
County  from  that  time  until  the  day 
of  his  death. 

The  incidents  of  their  journey  to 
Ohio,  the  nine  days'  voyage  from  Buf- 
falo to  Sandusky  City,  the  journey 
from  there  to  Greenwich  with  an  ox 
team  and  wagon,  across  the  open  prai- 
rie, and  through  the  unbroken  forest ; 
their  trials,  privations,  hardships  and 
dangers  from  hunger,  wild  animals 
and  wild  Indians,  were  the  common 
lot  of  all  new  settlers  in  this  County, 
and  furnish  a  fund  of  incidents  that 
all  pioneers  love  to  relate  and  their 
children  enjoy  listening  to,  but  which 
would  fill  this  sketch  too  full  for  the 
space  assigned. 

The  educational  advantages  of  those 
early  years  in  this  new  country  were 
very  meagre  indeed,  and  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  enjoyed  but  a  few  months 
of  school  life,  but  in  which  he  learned 
to  read,  write  a  little,  and  cipher 
some.  This,  supplemented  with  close 
observations  and  general  reading 
through  life,  enabled  him  to  pass  as  a 
man  of  very  fair  education.  In  habits 
of  economy,  industry,  and  expedients 
to  make  a  living,  he  was  decidedly 
well  educated.  His  schooling  in  this 
direction  was  not  neglected  or  unim- 
proved. He  could  wield  the  ax  or 
scythe,  could  graft  fruit  trees,  buy  and 
sell  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  or  turn  his  hand 
to  anything  else  with  satisfaction  to 
others  and  profit  to  himself.  With  his 
ax,  he  bought  him  a  farm  of  a  little 
over  one  hundred  acres,  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  Greenwich  township, 
cut  away  the  timber,  built  a  house, 
and  in  1836  married  Philena  P.  Niles 
and  settled  in  his  own  home.  Here  he 
lived  for  28  years,  raising  a  family 
of  six  children.  In  1864  he  sold 
his  home  to  move  to  Berea,  to  educate 


his  children.  But  his  active  nature 
could  not  endure  the  dull  life  of  a 
College  town.  After  a  year's  trial,  he 
moved  back  to  Huron  County  and 
purchased  the  James  Washburn  farm, 
just  south  of  the  village  of  New  Lon- 
don in  1866.  Here  he  lived  until  death 
called  him  away.  Always  active  in 
anything  that  pertained  to  the  public 
good,  he  never  sought  official  promo- 
tion or  accepted  political  preferment. 
Eminently  social  in  his  tendencies,  a 
good  judge  of  human  nature,  a  judg- 
ment clear,  prompt,  and  decided  on 
all  matters  coming  before  it,  an  ex- 
tended acquaintance  in  this  section  of 
the  country;  he  was  often  importuned 
to  accept  positions  of  political  power, 
but  steadfastly  refused.  His  word 
was  as  sacred  as  his  bond.  He  never 
promised  a  man  money,  but  he  receiv- 
ed it  the  day  it  was  due.  He  carried 
out  the  apostolic  injunction,  "Diligent 
in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
the  Lord." 

Soon  after  he  was  first  married,  rec- 
ognizing the  claims  of  the  Christian 
religion  upon  his  life,  he  gave  his 
heart  to  Christ  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  with  his 
wife,  who  had  been  for  years  a  devot- 
ed Christian  lady.  Their  home  then 
became  the  home  of  the  early  itiner- 
ant preacher,  and  their  house  or  barn 
a  frequent  preaching  place.  He  sub- 
sequently received  license  as  a  local 
preacher,  and  continued  to  preach  as 
occasion  offered,  with  great  accepta- 
bility where  he  was  best  known,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  A  great  lover 
of  children,  he  was  always  active  in 
Sabbath  School  work,  and  took  special 
interest  in  looking  after  the  neglected 
and  destitute  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. His  religion  while  partak- 
ing of  the  true  spiritual  and  devotional 
type,  yet  was  eminently  practical, — 
very  few  ever  found  a  home  in  his 
family  for  any  length  of  time  who 
were  not  led  to  Christ.  His  obliga- 
tions to  his  church,  were  as  sacred  to 
him  as  his  duties  to  his  family,  yet 
they  were  never  allowed  to  conflict. 

If  money  or  time  was  needed  for 
either,  it  was  given  freely, ^nd  with- 
out question.  One  of  the  hardest 
year's  labor  of  his  life,  was  given  to- 
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ward  the  building  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  New  London,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  was  very  large- 
ly dependent  on  his  energy,  ability 
and  personal  devotion  to  the  work.  In 
fact  he  felt  it  to  be  the  closing  work 
of  his  life.  He  frequently  expressed  a 
desire  to  live  to  see  it  completed  and 
paid  for,  and  beyond  that  he  had  no 
care  how  soon  the  Master  called  him. 

He  saw  the  Church  completed  and 
dedicated  out  of  debt,  within  a  year 
from  the  time  the  first  subscription 
was  taken.  And  within  three  months 
from  the  time  the  last  subscription 
was  collected,  he  was  stricken  down 
with  heart  disease.  He  rallied  for  a 
few  days,  but  frequently  said  it  was 
only  temporary,  "That  his  work  was 
done  and  he  would  soon  enter  into 
rest" — "all  was  peace,  sweet  peace." 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  De- 
cember, as  he  was  preparing  himself 
for  supper  he  was  seen  to  fall  pros- 
trate upon  the  bed.  The  family  ral- 
lied to  his  side,  but  his  spirit  had 
gone.  Death  came  sudden,  but  not 
unexpected.  He  had  entered  into  his 
rest. 

He  was  buried  at  his  request  in  the 
East  Greenwich  burying  ground,  in 
the  midst  of  his  family  who  had  gone 
before.  In  sight  of  the  Church  he  had 
helped  to  build  years  ago,  and  among 
his  friends  and  neighbors  he  had  lived 
and  labored  with  in  early  life. 


DANIEL  MALLORY. 

Daniel  Mallory  died  at  the  residence 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Lucretia  M. 
"Wells,  in  Delavan,  Wisconsin,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  February  25th,  1879, 
aged  88  years. 

He  was  born  at  Cheshire,  Conn., 
February  23d,  1791.  Married  at  Poult- 
ney,  Vermont,  to  Miss  Sarah  Stanley. 
In  1826  he  was  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Northern  Spectator,  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  at  Poultney,  Yt., 
and  it  was  Mr.  Mallory  who  first  en- 
gaged the  late  Horace  Greeley  as  an 
apprentice  boy  in  his  office.  His  first 
wife  only  lived  about  four  years. 
April  24th,  1824,  he  was  again  married 
to  Fannie  Adams  of  Hampton,  Wash- 
ington County,  N.  Y.,  who  with  him 


and  their  children  removed  to  Ohio  in 
the  year  1832.  Two  other  children 
were  born  in  Ohio.  While  residing  in 
Norwalk  they  were  called  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  three  of  their  children. 
They  were  buried  in  the  Cemetery  of 
St.  Paul's  Church.  Soon  after  coming 
to  Norwalk  and  under  the  ministra- 
tion of  Eev.  EphriamPunderson,  then 
Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Mr. 
Mallory  connected  himself  with  that 
branch  of  Christ's  Church.  To  him  it 
was  no  unmeaning  ceremony.  He  en- 
listed in  the  army  of  the  Lord  for  his 
life  work.  He  was  ever  found  a  faith- 
ful soldier  of  Christ ;  loving  the  Church 
of  his  choice  with  an  undying  affec- 
tion. No  sacrifice  was  too  great,  no 
labor  too  arduous  for  him  to  under- 
take. For  many  years  he  served  on 
the  vestry  as  an  efficient  member.  He 
filled  the  office  of  Sunday  School  Su- 
perintendent and  lay  reader  for  a 
number  of  years,  most  efficiently.  Mr. 
Mallory  first  engaged  in  business  as  a 
merchant.  In  1849  he  was  chosen  P. 
M.  and  filled  that  office  until  the  year 
1853,  when  a  change  of  administration 
occurring,  he  was  superceded  by  Judge 
A.  G.  Sutton.  After  his  term  as  P. 
M.  had  expired,  he  returned  with  his 
wife  and  only  surviving  daughter  to 
Vermont,  the  scene  of  his  early  man- 
hood, where  he  remained  until  en- 
feebled by  sickness  and  age,  he  remov- 
ed to  Delavan,  Walworth  Co.,  Wis., 
where  he  spent  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life  in  the  pleasant  home  of  his 
only  daughter,  Mrs.  Lucretia  M.  Wells, 
and  passed  peacefully  to  his  rest,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  88  years.  Like  a  shock 
of  corn  fully  ripe  and  ready  for  the 
Master's  use.  His  wife,  who  for  so 
many  years  has  shared  in  all  his  la- 
bors, joys  and  cares,  still  survives  him, 
now  aged  81  years.  Those  of  the  older 
citizens  of  the  Fire  Lands,  and  espec- 
ially of  Norwalk,  who  remember  Dan- 
iel Mallory,  will  fully  appreciate  the 
appropriateness  of  this  scriptural 
text  when  applied  to  our  loved  and 
departed  friend:  "Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 
Norwalk,  0.,  May  11th,  1882. 
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MRS.  W.  R.  HOYT. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Hoyt  died  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  January  26th,  1882,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  82  years  and  6  months. 

Mrs.  Hoyt  was  born  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  July  25th,  1798.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  Peck.  She  was 
first  married  January  27th,  1824,  to 
Leonard  Morse,  who  died  in  1829.  She 
then  removed  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
resided  with  her  brother  until  1835, 
when  she  came  to  the  Fire  Lands  and 
settled  in  Sandusky  City,  where  she 
was  again  married  to  Wm.  R.  Hoyt  in 
1836.  From  Sandusky  she  and  her 
husband  removed  to  Toledo,  where 
they  resided  until  1839,  when  they  be- 
came residents  of  Norwalk,  O.,  which 
place  they  made  their  home  for  30 
years.  In  the  year  1869  the  family 
again  removed  to  Toledo,  where  they 
resided  at  the  time  of  her  decease. 

Mrs.  Hoyt  leaves  as  honored  repre- 
sentatives of  her  family,  the  following 
children,  to-wit:  Mary  J.  Morse,  now 
the  wife  of  James  B.  Monroe,  of  Tole- 
do, O.;  Wm.  L.  Hoyt,  Geo.  S.  Hoyt 
and  Sarah  Hoyt,  wife  of  R.  B.  Thomas 
all  residents  of  Toledo,  O. 

Mrs.  Hoyt  was  a  useful  and  active 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
while  residing  in  Norwalk,  where  she 
was  honored  and  loved  by  a  large  cir- 
cle of  friends  and  acquaintances.  She 
passed  quietly  and  peacefully  to  her 
rest,  and  has  gone  to  join  that  great 
number  of  her  Pioneer  friends,  the 
names  of  so  many  of  whom  are  chron- 
icled in  this  Number  of  our  magazine. 

M. 


LEONARD  B.  GURLEY,  D.  D. 

Leonard  B.  Gurley,  D.  D.,  the 
poet  preacher  of  the  "Eire  Lands," 
many  will  remember  as  having  deliv- 
ered one  among  the  best  annual  ad- 
dresses before  the  "Fire  Lands  Histor- 
ical Society,"  June  11th,  1862,  and  also 
another  annual  address  June  14,  1871. 

He  was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
March  10th,  1804,  came  with  his  fath- 
er's family  to  Huron  County,  Ohio,  in 
October,  1811.  Converted  in  1824,  and 
in  1828  received  into  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence. 

In  a  memorial  sermon  preached  be- 


fore his  Conference,  September  20th, 
1878,  being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  ministry,  he  says :  "One  Sabbath 
morning  the  preacher  in  charge  of  Hu- 
ron Circuit  handed  me  a  paper,  which 
reads  thus : 

"Leonard  Gurley,  you  are  hereby 
authorized  to  exhort  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  as  long  as  your 
spirit  and  practice  agrees  with  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  said  Church. 
Given  under  my  hand  the  21st  day  of 
May,  1826     Shadrach  Ruark,  C.  P." 

One  week  from  that  Sunday  morn- 
ing, I  walked  ten  miles,  and  on  Strong's 
Ridge,  some  three  miles  east  of  Belle- 
vue  at  the  house  of  a  brother  Sher- 
wood, I  preached  my  first  sermon. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  a  rising 
morning  of  a  long  day  of  ministerial 
toil  and  care,  a  day  now  deepening  to 
its  evening  shadows." 

When  he  had  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  his  first  circuit,  and  his  horse 
stood  saddled  at  the  door,  a  few  arti- 
cles of  wardrobe,  a  Bible,  hymn-book 
discipline  and  piece  of  corn  bread  in 
his  saddle-bags,  the  family  were  all 
called  together  for  a  season  of  prayer ; 
his  venerable  father  placed  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  Leonard  and  prayed 
for  God's  blessing  to  rest  on  the  min- 
istry of  his  son  and  to  make  him  a 
man  of  one  work ;  which  prayer  was 
answered  by  a  long,  useful  and  very 
successful  ministry  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  He  was  emphatically  a  man  of 
one  work  and  that  work  was  to  be  in- 
strumental in  the  hands  of  God  in 
saving  souls.  The  writer  well  remem- 
bers a  most  excellent  and  and  eloquent 
sermon  preached  by  him  at  the  session 
of  the  N  orth  Ohio  Conference  at  Ash- 
land, August,  1846,  from  the  text: 
"They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as 
the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.  Dan.  12, 
3,"  which  was  very  encouraging  to 
his  Christian  hearers,  but  especially 
to  his  ministerial  brethren  of  the  Con- 
ference. He  was  three  years  on  cir- 
cuits; thirteen  as  Presiding  Elder; 
two  years  in  the  agency  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University ;  twenty-eight 
years  on  stations;  six  in  retirement; 
three  times  a  delegate  to  the  General 
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Conference.  "He  was  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  Rev.  Wm.  Gurley,  his  fath- 
er; who  was  a  local  preacher  in  Ire- 
land, licensed  by  John  Wesley  in  per- 
son." He  was  an  able  and  frequent 
contributor  to  different  periodicals. 
No  doubt  many  even  now  remember 
with  gratitude  his  fervency  and  path- 
os in  prayers  around  their  family  al- 
tars, calling  for  God's  blessing  upon 
them.  He  gave  three  thousand  dollars 
to  the  permanent  endowment  fund  of 
the  Ohio  Wesley  an  University.  He 
and  his  excellent  wife  gave  ten  thous- 
and dollars  to  the  Church  Extension 
fund  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  died  in  great  peace  at 
Delaware,  Ohio,  March  26th,  1880. 

Dr.  Gurley  was  highly  esteemed  by 
his  ministerial  brethren.  He  was  also 
very  popular  on  the  charges  he  served. 

In  Delaware,  Ohio,  where  he  spent 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  com- 
manded great  respect.  He  filled  the 
leading  pulpits  of  the  city,  preaching 
with  the  eloquence  and  unction  of  his 
earlier  years.  His  religious  experience 
was  of  the  joyous  type  and  was  very 
deep. 


EDWARD  THOMPSON,  D.  I). 

"Edward  Thomson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Port- 
sea,  England,  October  12th,  1810,  and 
was  a  remote  relative  of  James  Thom- 
son, author  of  "The  Seasons."  In  1818 
the  family  removed  to  America,  and 
settled  in  1820  in  Wooster,  O.  He 
early  inclined  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  attended  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  received  his  diploma  when 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  commenced 
the  practice  in  Jeromeville  and  Woos- 
ter. He  was  converted  in  December, 
1831,  and  though  his  parents  were 
Baptists,  he  united  with  the  M.  E. 
Church,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Ohio  Annual  Conference  in  1832.  He 
filled  appointments  in  Norwalk,  San- 
dusky City,  Cincinnati,  Wooster  and 
Detroit.  In  1838  he  had  charge  of 
Norwalk  Seminary,  in  which  lie  con- 
tinued to  1844,  it  then  being  under 
the  charge  of  the  North  Ohio  Confer- 


ence. 

In  1844  he  was  elected  editor  of  the 
Ladies'  depository,  and  in  1846  Presi- 
dent of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,, 
where  he  remained  until  1860,  when 
he  was  elected  editor  of  The  Chris- 
tian Advocate  and  Journal,  of  New 
York.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  Bishop.  In  all  these  posi- 
tions he  was  "in  labors  abundant,  in 
success  distinguished." 

At  his  first  sermon  at  a  grove  meet- 
ing, it  is  said  65  penitents  came  to  the 
altar,  of  whom  46  united  with  the 
Church.  His  pulpit  efforts  every- 
where combined  rare  eloquence  with 
great  spiritual  power.  He  was  espec- 
ially eminent  in  the  department  of  ed- 
ucation, and  both  the  Ohio  and  North 
Ohio  Conferences  passed  resolutions 
expressing  their  gratification  if  he 
should  see  fit  to  resign  the  editorship 
of  the  Repository  to  take  charge  of  the 
University.  Bishop  Thomson  travel- 
ed extensively  as  Bishop,  and  every- 
where elicited  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  his  brethren.  He  made  the 
first  Episcopal  visit  to  India,  of  which 
his  two  volumes  published  after  his 
return  gives  an  account.  While  on  his 
route  attending  Conferences  he  died 
of  pneumonia,  in  the  city  of  Wheeling,. 
West  Virginia,  March  22d,  1870.  While 
as  a  preacher,  an  editor,  an  educator, 
and  a  Bishop,  he  attained  a  high  posi- 
tion, he  was  remarkable  for  his  facili- 
ty and  power  with  the  pen.  His  style 
was  clear,  classical  and  beautiful.  He 
published  several  volumes  of  essays, 
addresses  and  travels." 


JULIA  ANN  McCURDY. 

Julia  Ann  McCurdy  having  lived  in 
Huron  County  for  over  sixty  years  is, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  well  known  wo- 
manly graces  and  virtues,  entitled  to 
a  notice  in  the  Pioneer. 

This  lady,  daughter  of  the  late  Amos 
Woodward,  late  of  Huron  County,  de- 
ceased, was  born  December  16th,  A.  D. 
1806,  at  Oneida  County,  New  York, 
and  died  December  19th,  A.  D.  1881, 
and  consequently  had  just  entered  her 
seventy-sixth  year  when  she  died. 

In  1820  Mr.  Woodward  moved  from 
New  York  State  to  Lyme,  in  Huron 
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€ounty,  Ohio,  and  brought  his  daugh- 
ter Julia  with  him,  and  from  that  time 
so  long  as  she  lived,  she  was  a  resi- 
dent of  this  County.  At  about  the  age 
of  twenty,  Julia  Ann  Woodward  mar- 
ried Mr.  Eichard  L.  McCurdy  and  set- 
tled with  her  husband  upon  the  beau- 
tiful place  in  Lyme,  which  was  ever 
afterwards  her  home. 

Whoever  was  fortunate  enough  to 
acquire  the  friendship  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Curdy and  her  kind,  genial,  whole- 
souled  husband,  can  bear  testimony  to 
how  warm  and  kindly  they  were  ever 
received  at  her  inviting  house  and 
how  freely  her  graceful  hospitality 
was  extended  to  them,  the  impression 
left  upon  the  mind  wTas  that  she  was 
always  glad  to  receive  her  friends  and 
always  parted  from  them  with  regret. 

The  deceased  lady  was  possessed  of 
fine  native  powers  and  ladylike  accom- 
plishments and  the  graces  of  Chris- 
tian character  were  ever  attendant  up- 
on her  walk  in  life.  She  wTas  for  many 
years  and  until  the  time  of  her  death, 
an  active,  prominent  member  and  lib- 
eral supporter  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
€hurch  of  Lyme.  Mrs.  McCurdy  by 
her  death  has  left  a  vacancy  in  the 
community  and  she  will  be  remember- 
ed with  affection  until  the  present 
generation  has  passed  away. 


JAMES  D.  KNAPP. 

[From  The  Norwalk  Chronicle,  Sept.  23d,  1880.] 

Last  Wednesday  forenoon,  (Septem- 
temberl5th,  1880),  at  about  10  o'clock, 
a  deep  gloom  was  cast  over  the  citi- 
zens of  Norwalk  at  the  announce- 
ment that  James  D.  Knapp,  of  Bron- 
son,  had  fallen  dead  on  the  walk  in 
front  of  Wooster  &  Patrick's  store. 
Mr.  Knapp  had  been  troubled  with 
heart  disease  for  many  years,  but 
come  to  town  on  the  morning  above 
stated,  in  as  apparent  good  health  as 
he  had  enjoyed  in  a  long  time  before, 
when  he  suddenly  fell  and  expired  in- 
stantly. 

Mr.  Knapp  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  highly  respected  citizens  of 
Huron  County.  While  he  was  firm 
and  true  in  his  convictions,  and  ad- 
vanced what  he  believed  to  be  right, 
without  fear  or  favor,  no  man    pos- 


sessed a  more  kindly  or  sensitive 
heart.  He  was  a  true  and  unwaver- 
ing Democrat,  but  the  peculiar  relig- 
ious views  which  he  embraced  many 
years  ago  restrained  him  from  voting. 
The  last  time  he  voted,  we  are  in- 
formed, was  in  1840,  when  he  sup- 
ported Martin  Van  Buren  for  Presi- 
dent. He  was  a  subscriber  to  the 
Experiment  at  its  first  issue,  and  has 
ever  since  continued  to  be  a  patron  of 
that  paper. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Knapp  took 
place  at  1  o'clock  last  Friday  after- 
noon, and  was  probably  the  largest 
gathering  of  the  kind  ever  convened 
in  Bronson  township.  Rev.  Mr.  Caul, 
Pastor  of  the  Advent  Church  of  Nor- 
walk, of  which  Church  Mr.  Knapp 
was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  worthy 
members,  preached  the  funeral  ser- 
mon. It  was  an  admirable  discourse, 
abounding  in  truthful  allusions  to  the 
great  worth  of  the  deceased  as  a  man 
and  his  steadfastness  in  religious 
faith  and  work.  Rev.  J.  S.  Broad  well, 
Pastor  of  the  M.  E.  Church  of  this 
place,  closed  the  exercises  with  a 
most  eloquent  reference  to  the  life 
and  character  of  the  deceased.  At 
our  request,  Mr.  B.  kindly  furnished 
us  the  following  condensation  of  his 
remarks.  Besides  being  a  brief  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Knapp's  life,  a  tribute  is 
paid  to  his  character  as  a  man,  citizen 
and  Christian  which  we  deem  well 
deserved: 

"The  long  roll  was  called  on  the 
morning  of  September  15th  and  an- 
other veteran  in  the  rapidly  thinning 
ranks  of  the  pioneers  answered  to  his 
name.  James  Duncan  Knapp  was 
born  at  Onondaga,  New  York,  April 
19th,  1804.  He  was  the  oldest  son  in 
his  father's  family,  which  consisted  of 
five  sons  and  five  daughters.  The 
oldest  sister,  Mrs.  Lydia  Wood,  of 
Kansas  City,  and  the  youngest  brother, 
Orrin  C.  Knapp,  of  Syracnse,  New 
York,  are  the  only  survivors  of  that 
family.  He  was  of  Puritan  descent; 
his  father,  Calvin  Knapp,  was  born  in 
Bethlehem,  Litchfield  County,  Conn., 
April  18th,  1767,  and  was  married  to 
Deborah  Hopkins,  of  Milford,  Conn. 
In  1803  he  moved  to  Onondaga,  New 
York.    There  James,  the  oldest  son, 
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was  bom,  and  from  thence  removed 
in  the  Spring  of  1829  to  Ohio  and  in 
1830  settled  in  Bronson,  Huron 
County,  Ohio.  October  21st  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  married  to  Diana 
Eundell,  only  daughter  of  Abijah 
Rundell,  of  Bronson.  The  next  morn- 
ing after  his  marriage  he  made  his 
wedding  trip  through  the  woods  to 
the  farm  where  he  was  to  spend  a 
laborious  life,  and  begun  the  building 
of  a  log  cabin,  to  which  upon  its  com- 
pletion he  took  his  bride.  There  both 
were  contented  and  happy,  for  love 
needs  no  palace  for  her  joys.  Given 
to  toil,  labor  brought  its  reward,  and 
as  the  years  passed  on,  the  wilderness 
disappeared  and  a  very  comfortable 
home  took  the  place  of  the  log  house. 
In  this  home  four  sons  and  three 
daughters  grew  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  at  the  old  home  they 
all  gathered  save  one — a  daughter  in 
Missouri — to  lay  him  who  had  spent 
his  life  in  their  behalf  to  rest  at  life's 
close. 

Mr.  Knapp  was  a  man  of  decided 
and  marked  traits  of  character.  No 
one  questioned  his  integrity.  They 
asked  neither  oath  or  bond ;  his  prom- 
ise or  statement  was  never  dishonored 
by  any  fault  of  his.  He  was  original 
and  independent  in  his  thinking  and 
acting.  By  his  own  study  he  formed 
his  opinions,  and  with  the  most  un- 
swerving fidelity  he  maintained  them, 
without  any  question  concerning  their 
popularity:  He  was  a  man  of  great 
will  power  and  energy,  which  gave 
him  great  force  of  character.  This 
was  manifest  in  all  the  work  of  his 
life,  but  never  more  so  than  at  its 
close.  For  some  time  he  realized  that 
disease  was  seeking  for  conquest  in 
both  heart  and  brain ;  but  his  energy 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  quiet.  On 
the  day  of  his  death,  although  so 
feeble  that  with  a  will  less  than  his 
he  would  have  remained  upon  his  bed, 
he  took  his  accustomed  ride  to  Nor- 
walk,  and  while  walking  upon  its 
thronged  street,  fell  dead  upon  the 
pavement,  and  without  a  pang  or 
groan,  passed  away  from  the  toil  of 
life  to  a  quiet  and  peaceful  slumber 
in  the  arms  of  his  Master." 

The  sympathy  with  and  respect  for 


Mr.  Knapp  and  his  most  worthy  fam- 
ily in  their  great  loss,  was  wide-spread 
and  deep,  such  as  cannot  be  expressed 
in  words;  but  which,  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral  of  the  husband,  father  and 
neighbor,  found  expression  in  the 
gathered  multitude  who,  with  great 
tenderness  and  weeping  followed  him 
to  his  quiet  resting  place. 


MARY  ANN  VREDENBURGH. 

Departed  to  a  higher  life  from  her 
residence  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  Novem- 
ber 14th,  Mary  Ann  Yredenburgh,  in 
the  8lst  year  of  her  age. 

Mrs.  Yredenburgh  belonged  to  one 
of  the  first  families  in  New  York,  be- 
ing a  daughter  of  H.  P.  Schuyler,  of 
Albany,  in  which  city  she  was  born. 
She  received  a  good  education  and  all 
the  advantages  her  high  social  position 
bestowed,  and  had  a  wide  circle  of  de- 
voted friends  from  her  earliest  school 
days.  In  1825,  she  married  Mr.  Yre- 
denburgh, who  moved  in  the  same 
social  circle,  and  the  newly  wedded 
couple  removed  from  civilization  and 
luxury,  into  the  wilderness  of  Ohio. 
They  came  to  Norwalk,  which  was 
then  little  more  than  a  clearing  in  the 
forest.  How  desperate  was  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  the  pioneers  had  to 
wage,  no  words  can  adequately  repre- 
sent. Something  may  be  learned, 
however,  from  the  fact  that  of  all 
those  who  came  With  Mr.  and  Mrs* 
Yredenburgh,  or  were  in  the  village 
at  the  time,  he  now  alone  is  left.  Of 
their  family  of  seven  children  only 
two  remain. 

Mr.  Yredenburgh  took  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  the  new  County. 
He  opened  a  store  in  the  village,  and 
extended  his  trade  by  a  store  in  Flor- 
ence, traded  in  Cincinnati,  for  two 
terms  was  Treasurer  of  Huron 
County,  and  after  a  time  resided  on  a 
farm  six  miles  west  of  the  village,  re- 
moving into  town  to  spend  his  later 
years.  During  all  these  fifty-six  years 
of  their  married  life  Mrs.  Yreden- 
burgh, in  city,  town,  or  on  the  farm, 
has  ever  remained  the  same  quiet,  un- 
affected, dignified,  and  gentle  woman, 
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making  friends  everywhere,  and  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  her  worth. 

Tor  twenty-six  years  she  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  to  the  day  of  her  death 
did  not  withdraw  her  connection 
therewith,  and  retained  her  social 
standing  with  the  members.  She, 
however,  in  1851,  became  convinced 
by  unimpeachable  evidence  (within 
her  home  family  circle)  of  the  com- 
munion with  those  who  had  de- 
parted this  life,  and  since  that  time 
has  been  an  ardent  believer  in  spirit- 
ualism, and  as  she  approached  the 
border  land  between  this  and  the 
spirit  world,  she  seemed  to  look 
through  the  opening  gates  and  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  promised  life.  It 
was  a  joy  to  see  the  light  as  of  Heaven 
in  her  eyes,  as  she  calmly  made  every 
arrangement  for  her  obsequies.  She 
desired  everything  plain  and  unosten- 
tatious, and  that  the  beautiful  Episco- 
pal service  should  be  read,  and  the 
friends  addressed  by  Mr.  Hudson 
Tuttle. 

All  her  wishes  were  granted  by 
loving  hands,  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  16th,  the  casket  containing  her 
mortal  remains  was  deposited  in  the 
Episcopal  cemetery.  *** 


ALFRED  MINUSE. 

Alfred  Minuse  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  December  10th,  1804,  and 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Milan 
township,  in  the  year  1821,  his  father 
having  purchased  the  farm  of  E. 
Merry,  Esq.,  on  the  Huron  river,  two 
miles  from  the  village  and  now  the 
"town  of  Milan."  The  farm  in  early 
day  was  called  "Fort  Avery." 

Alfred  seeing  there  were  other 
children  to  be  supported  from  the  in- 
come of  the  farm,  left  home  to  make 
an  independent  living  elsewhere.  At 
the  age  of  18  he  went  to  New  York 
City  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  a 
steamboat  company.  He  soon  arose 
to  the  position  of  pilot.  Afterward, 
by  his  faithful  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  his  employers,  he  obtained 
command  of  a  steamboat,  plying  from 
New  York  City  to  Albany — retaining 
this  command  three  or  more  years. 


At  this  time  he  married,  and  as  it  was 
more  agreeable  to  his  wife  and  other 
relatives  that  he  should  leave  his  bus- 
iness, which  took  him  so  much  from 
home,  he  returned  to  Ohio,  purchased 
a  farm  near  Spear's  Corners,  and 
again  ploughed  his  fields  instead  of 
the  water.  He  sold  the  farm,  came 
into  town,  engaged  in  produce  specu- 
lation. Reverses  in  prices  caused  him 
great  losses.  Hoping  to  retrieve  his 
losses,  he  built  a  schooner,  and  on  its 
first  trip  to  Buffalo,  in  a  heavy  gale, 
was  wrecked,  foundered,  captain  and 
crew  went  down  with  her  and  none 
spared  to  tell  the  tale.  He  hired  half 
of  his  father's  farm,  lived  on  it  with 
his  family  for  a  time,  sold  it,  and  again 
became  a  citizen  of  Milan,  where,  af- 
ter a  lingering  and  extremely  painful 
illness,  he  died.  I  cannot  close  with- 
out comment  upon  the  traits  of  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Alfred  Minuse  as  I  knew 
him.  He  was  generous,  noble  and 
kind  hearted,  frank  to  a  fault;  he 
scorned,  to  conceal  his  honest  senti- 
ments, and  was  independent  of  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  strong  in  his 
convictions.  These  I  consider  sterling 
traits  in  the  character  of  any  man.  He 
had  many  friends  among  the  good  and 
honorable  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

S.  Marks. 


ELIZABETH  OTIS  SHERMAN. 

Elizabeth  Otis,  wife  of  Nathan  G. 
Sherman,  of  Norwalk,  Huron  County, 
Ohio,  was  born  at  Montville,  New 
London  County,  Connecticut,  March 
12,  1822,  and  died  at  Norwalk  March 
12,  1881,  aged  fifty-nine  years. 

Her  father,  Joseph  Otis,  Esq.,  mov- 
ed into  the  township  of  Berlin,  Erie 
County,  Ohio,  in  the  spring  of  1822, 
from  Montville,  and  there  commenced 
his  pioneer  life  in  the  then  wilderness 
of  the  Fire  Lands.  There  he  reared  a 
family  of  eight  children;  four  sons 
and  four  daughters;  of  which  Mrs. 
Sherman  was  the  eldest.  The  four 
sons  are  all  living,  and  reside  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  and  the  one  remaining 
daughter,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Miller,  lives  in 
Fremont,  Sandusky  County,  Ohio. 

On  June  15th,  1843,  Elizabeth  Otis 
married  N.  G.  Sherman  and  moved  to 
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Florence,  Erie  County,  Ohio.  After  a 
few  years,  (1855)  with  their  children 
they  went  back  to  Berlin,  near  their 
old  homestead,  and  in  1865  they  mov- 
ed to  Norwalk,  where  they  have  since 
lived. 

"Mrs.  Sherman  was  a  model  in  all 
womanly  qualities,"  "a  devoted  wife, 
a  kind  and  affectionate  mother,  and 
an  estimable  neighbor  and  friend. 
She  will  be  sadly  missed  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances 
here  and  in  Berlin,  her  early  home." 

Mrs.  Sherman  leaves  a  husband  and 
two  children ;  one  son  and  a  daughter. 


CAPTAIN  DANIEL  DIBBLE. 

Daniel  Dibble  died  at  Sandusky,  Ju- 
ly 11,  1880.  He  was  born  in  Connecti- 
cut in  the  year  1800,  in  which  State  he 
spent  the  early  portion  of  his  life, 
where  he  learned  the  business  of  ship 
building.  He  removed  to  Sandusky 
about  the  year  1833  and  engaged  in 
same  business. 

In  the  year  1834  he  built  the  steam- 
boat Sandusky,  and  in  1835  the  steam- 
boat Cincinnati;  and  from  this  time 
on  he  was  actively  engaged  in  build- 
ing steamboats  and  vessels  for  the 
lake  trade.  He  built  the  schooners 
Commerce,  Northampton  and  Castalia. 

In  1841  he  built  the  schooner  Buck- 
eye; in  1842  the  brig  Columbia. 

He  built  the  steamer  Islander  for 
the  Messrs  Kellys  of  Kelly's  Island, 
fceing  the  first  steamboat  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  Island  trade.  After- 
wards in  1855  he  built  for  the  same 
parties  and  for  the  same  trade,  the 
Island  Queen. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
perseverence,  prompt  to  decide,  and  as 
ready  to  execute.  The  vessels  he  built, 
in  a  measure  partook  of  his  own  char- 
acter ;  they  were  well  built,  safe  and 
seaworthy,  and  no  job  left  his  hands 
but  to  bear  the  good  reputation  of  the 
master  builder  to  every  port  she  might 
enter. 

Mr.  Dibble  for  many  years  before 
his  death  had  retired  from  active  bus- 
iness, which  the  weight  Of  years  had 
compelled  him  to  do.  He  was  a  good 
Citizen,  an  honest,  upright  man. 


"  JUDGE  F.  SEARS. 

[From  The  Norwalk  Reflector.] 

Died  at  his  residence  in  this  city  on 
Sunday  morning  last,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  Judge  F.  Jears,  aged  79  years. 
We  do  not  know  what  year  he  came 
to  this  County,  but  he  was  here  before 
1833,  and  though  not  among  the  very 
first  settlers  of  the  Fire  Lands,  still 
he  may  be  classed  among  the  early 
pioneers.  The  deceased  was,  for  many 
years  among  the  prominent  and  influ- 
ential citizens  of  Huron  County.  He 
was  one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of 
the  County,  for  several  years,  under 
the  old  Constitution,  and  held  the  of- 
fice of  Probate  Judge  for  two  terms, 
under  the  new  Constitution. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  of 
this  notice,  to  have  been  associated 
with  the  deceased  as  Associate  Judge, 
for  a  time  and  otherwise  they  have 
held  somewhat  intimate  relations,  and 
in  every  capacity  we  found  Judge 
Sears  a  patriotic,  humane,  Christian 
gentleman, — an  energetic,  thorough 
going  business  man.  He  stood  among 
the  foremost  in  support  of  his  beloved 
country  in  the  hour  of  her  sorest  need. 
To  any  man  this  might  be,  and  by  the 
deceased,  we  are  sure  it  would  be,  es- 
teemed high  praise.  Knowing  the  de- 
ceased as  we  did,  we  can  truly  say,  he 
was  an  honest  man— "the  noblest  work 
of  God." 


MRS.  HESTER  SMITH. 

In  Norwalk,  February  3d,  1881,  at 
the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  C.  B. 
Beard,  on  Benedict  Avenue,  Mrs.  Hes- 
ter Smith,  aged  77  years  and  3  months. 

Hester  Parker  was  born  in  West- 
morland County,  Pa.,  November  7th, 
1803,  and  removed  with  her  parents  to 
Kentucky  in  infancy,  was  converted 
and  united  with  the  Church  at  the  age 
of  18,  under  the  ministration  of  Rev. 
John  H.  Power.  Was  married  to  his 
brother,  Hiram  Power,  December  13th, 
1821,  in  Bracken  County,  Ky.  Re- 
moved to  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1834,  where 
her  husband  died  of  cholera,  Septem- 
ber 25th,  of  the  same  year.  Came  to 
Norwalk  in  1836,  and  resided  in  the 
family  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Power  until  July 
18th,  1837,  when  she  was  married  to 
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Rev.  Isaac  Smith,  and  removed  to  Am- 
herst, Lorain  County,  where  they  liv- 
ed until  1839,  when  they  moved  to 
Salem,  Richland  County,  and  in  1842 
removed  to  Huron  County.  Her  hus- 
band died  in  Norwalk,  May  17th,  1369. 

She  was  the  mother  of  nine  children, 
four  of  whom  survive  her.  She  was 
a  true  mother  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  always  making  her  home  cheer- 
ful for  her  family.  Her  house  has  al- 
ways been  the  home  of  the  itinerant, 
and  when  the  country  was  new  her 
house  was  often  used  as  the  meeting 
house  where  services  were  held  for 
the  neighborhood. 

She  sank  to  rest  February  3d,  1881, 
at  half-past  four  o'clock,  after  a  brief 
illness  of  five  days.  Thus  ends  the 
earth-life  of  a  true  and  faithful  Chris- 
tian, wife,  mother,  and  friend. 

"Then  let  our  sorrows  cease  to  flow; 

God  hath  recalled  his  own. 
But  let  our  hearts  in  every  woe, 

Still  say—Thy  will  be  done.' " 


WOODWARD  TODD. 

[From  The  Norwalk  Chronicle,  Nov.  10, 1881.] 

Woodward  Todd,  one  of  the  old 
pioneers  of  the  Fire  Lands,  and  who 
has  resided  in  this  vicinity  for  the 
past  63  years,  having  moved  into 
Townsend  about  1818,  died  at  the  res- 
idence of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Wm.  G. 
Baker,  on  Benedict  avenue,  last  Mon- 
day morning  at  9  o'clock,  after  a  long 
illness,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 
His  funeral  was  held  at  the  house  on 
Wednesday,  the  services  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Williamson, 
and  his  remains  were  taken  to  Ver- 
million for  interment.  Mr.  Todd  was 
Recorder  of  Huron  County  for  nine 
years  from  about  1836.  He  has  lived 
with  his  son-in-law  and  daughter  in 
Norwalk  for  the  past  19  years,  being 
in  poor  health  most  of  the  time.  He 
resided  at  different  times  in  Towns- 
end,  Wakeman,  Florence  and  Nor- 
walk. He  is  the  first  of  a  family  of 
six  children  to  die,  the  youngest  of 
whom  is  now  73  years  old.  He  seemed 
fully  prepared  for  death,  and  was  anx- 
ious to  leave  his  pain  and  suffering 
here  below  and  be  at  rest. 


DAVID  CONGER. 

[From  the  Norwalk  Experiment,  Feb'y  26, 1880.] 

David  Conger  died  at  his  residence 
on  the  old  State  Road,  one  mile  north 
of  the  Center  of  Bronson  township,  at 
4  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  Febru- 
ary 24th,  1880,  aged  89  years,  6  months 
and  27  days.  Mr.  Conger  came  from 
Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year 
1819,  and  settled  on  the  farm  where 
he  died ;  consequently  he  had  been  a 
resident  of  Bronson  township  sixty- 
one  years.  Then  the  country  in  all 
that  region  was  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness, but  by  the  industry,  energy  and 
perseverance  of  such  men  as  the  de- 
ceased,^ was  soon  converted  into  pro- 
ductive and  valuable  farms.  Mr.  Con- 
ger was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  had  for  a  number  of  years  past 
been  the  recipient  of  a  pension  from 
the  Government  for  services  rendered 
in  that  memorable  struggle  with  Great 
Britain. 

As  a  neighbor  and  friend,  Mr.  Con- 
ger was  ever  true  and  confiding.  His 
word  in  business  matters  passed  as 
current  as  would  his  bond  by  those 
who  knew  him  best.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  strictest  honor  and  honesty,  and 
never  had  a  dollar  that  he  did  not 
render  a  fair  and  just  equivalent  for. 
As  one  who  had  known  him  long  and 
well,  we  cannot  but  drop  the  tear  of 
sympathy  and  regret  at  the  loss  of  so 
true  a  friend  as  we  had  always  found 
in  "Uncle  David."  Honor  and  peace 
to  his  memory. 


SAMUEL  BIRDSALL. 

Samuel  Birdsall  died  at  the  resi- 
dence of  A.  F.  Kellogg,  in  Greenfield, 
Ohio,  January  22d,  1879,  in  his  87th 
year.  He  was  born  in  Patterson,  Put- 
nam County,  New  York,  October  18th, 
1792.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  he 
being  very  ambitious  and  industrious, 
managed  by  improving  every  moment 
that  could  be  spared  from  his  labor  on 
the  farm  to  get  sufficient  education  to 
teach  a  common  school.  While  teach- 
ing his  second  term  all  his  bright  pros- 
pects in  life  were  suddenly  destroyed 
by  the  loss  of  sight.  On  the  25th  day 
of  February,  1810,  when  in  his  18th 
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year,  one  of  his  scholars  (a  boy  of  13 
years  of  age)  was  carelessly  handling 
a  gun,  when  it  was  discharged,  the 
whole  charge  of  shot  striking  Mr.  B. 
in  the  face,  destroying  his  sight  in- 
stantly. After  recovering  from  his 
wounds  he  learned  to  dress  flax  and 
thresh  grain  with  a  flail.  He  found 
he  could  take  care  of  himself  by  care- 
fully investing  his  earnings  and  work- 
ing all  the  time.  He  soon  obtained 
quite  a  sum  of  money  and  decided  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  West.  He  came 
to  Norwalk,  Ohio,  in  1829,  and  soon 
found  work.  He  threshed  grain  for 
farmers  in  Norwalk,  Bronson,  Peru 
and  Greenfield.  For  years  after  the 
threshing  machine  took  the  place  of 
the  flail,  the  Bronson  farmers  would 
save  part  of  their  grain  to  give  work 
to  him.  He  would  go  to  the  barn  at 
4  or  5  o'clock  cold  winter  mornings, 
get  down  the  grain  and  commence  his 
work,  then  in  the  evening  some  one  in 
the  family  would  read  to  him.  In  1856 
having  become  unable  to  labor,  he 
•came  to  live  with  us;  he  traveled  and 
visited  a  great  deal  as  long  as  he  was 
able ;  he  traveled  without  any  guide 
except  his  cane.  He  was  very  success- 
ful in  investing  his  money,  enjoyed 
earning  it  much  better  than  spending 
it.  Some  years  before  his  death  he 
bequeathed  his  property  to  Buchtel 
College.  He  was  truly  a  remarkable 
man,  the  powers  of  his  mind  were 
above  the  average  of  men;  quick  to 
•comprehend,  clear  in  discrimination, 
.sound  in  judgment.  He  was  quite 
feeble  for  several  years,  requiring  con- 
stant care,  gradually  failing  unto  the 
end,  His  funeral  was  conducted  by 
Rev,  A.  L.  Rice,  pastor  of  the  Univer- 
salist  Church,  at  Peru,  Ohio,  of  which 
Church  he  was  a  member.  His  body 
lies  in  our  family  lot  in  the  Steuben 
Cemetery. 


MRS.  BETSEY  BROWNEL    FAY. 

Died  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  E.  New- 
man, October  9th,  1879;  Mrs.  Betsey 
Brownel  Fay,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
83  years  and  6  months. 

Mrs.  Fay  had  been  an  invalid  and 
at  times  a  great  sufferer,  for  nearly  10 


years,  and  for  about  8  years  before  her 
death  had  been  totally  blind.  During 
all  these  years  of  suffering  and  dark- 
ness, she  had  the  kind  and  loving  care 
by  night  and  by  day,  of  her  eldest 
daughter,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Newman,  of 
whose  household  she  was  an  inmate. 
Mrs.  Fay  came  to  Norwalk  from 
Genoa,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
year  1819.  The  following  year  she 
was  married  to  Lucius  Fay,  who  came 
to  the  Fire  Lands  from  Vermont  in 
the  year  1816.  The  home  of  the  fami- 
ly for  more  than  60  years  has  been  in 
Norwalk,  and  for  over  40  years  was 
on  the  farm  north  of  Minor  Cole,  in 
the  4th  Section  of  the  township  lot, 
No.  2.  Mrs.  Fay  left  to  mourn  her 
loss,  3  living  children :  Mary  R.,  the 
eldest,  wife  of  C.  E.  Newman,  of  Nor- 
walk;  Lucy  B.,  wife  of  Rev.  Israel 
W.  Hathaway,  now  pastor  of  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church,  Jersey 
City*  N.  J.,  and  Charles  Volny  Fay, 
now  a  resident  of  Cleveland,  0.  The 
highest  eulogy  that  can  be  spoken  of 
her  is  to  say  that  she  was  a  "kind, 
faithful,  industrious  and  affectionate 
Christian  mother."  Loved  and  hon- 
ored by  her  children  and  neighbors. 
Mrs.  Fay  was  the  last  surviving  child 
of  a  family  of  6  children  of  Perez 
Brownel,  who  was  a  Pioneer  of  the 
Fire  Land,  a  resident  of  Oxford  town- 
ship, Erie  County. 


MRS.  HANNAH  REED. 

Her  native  place  was  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  Born  March  3d,  1796.  Her  par- 
ents died  in  early  childhood.  In  1815 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  Samuel  Reed, 
of  Hartford  County,  Conn.  The  year 
of  their  marriage  they  removed  to  the 
Western  Reserve,  Ohio,  enduring  all 
the  privations  of  those  long  journeys 
of  the  pioneers — partly  by  wagon  to 
Buffalo  and  thence  by  water  to  Black 
River.  They  settled  at  Berlin,  Erie 
County,  and  after  three  or  four  years 
removed  to  Enterprise,  where  they  re- 
sided in  the  same  home  for  fifty  years, 
until  the  decease  of  Mr.  Reed  in  1865. 
Mrs.  R.  was  the  mother  of  six  child- 
ren. 

Her  character,  like  her  physical 
frame,  was  one  of  strength.  Her  kind- 
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aiess  and  quiet  benefactions  were  best 
known  to  her  friends  and  the  needy. 
Her  activity  in  old  age  was  marked. 
She  was  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Milan.  She 
-died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
V.  Beverstock,  April  18th,  1880,  aged 
84  years. 


EDWARD  EVELYN  HUSTED. 

Edward  Evelyn  Husted  died  at  his 
residence  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  December 
54th,  1878,  aged  73  years  and  11  days. 
He  was  born  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  De- 
cember 13th,  1805.  Eemoved  to  Clarks- 
field,  Ohio,  in  December,  1817,  with 
his  father,  Samuel  Husted,  who  built 
the  first  house  erected  in  Clarksfield 
township.  He  was  married  to  Deborah 
Gray  December  15th,  1831.  He  was 
-elected  Sheriff  of  Huron  County  in 
1841,  and  removed  to  Norwalk  in  Oc- 
tober to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  office 
— was  re-elected  in  1843.  Was  elected 
County  Treasurer  in  1847 — re-elected 
in  1849.  Mr.  Husted  united  with  the 
Congregational  Church  before  he  was 
.20,  and  remained  a  consistent  member 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  WdS 
a  zealous  Anti-Slavery  man,  and  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  Under- 
Ground  R.  R. 


MRS.  SABRA  JANE  WILCOX. 

Mrs.  Sabra  Jane  Wilcox  died  at 
Spear's  Corners,  Erie  County,  May  15, 
1881,  aged  62  years. 

She  was  a  daughter  of  William 
Spears,  Esq.,  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  Erie  County.  She  was  born 
on  the  farm  where  she  has  lived  all 
her  life.  She  was  an  industrious  wo- 
man, a  faithful  wife  and  mother,  and 
•ever  ready  as  a  neighbor  in  sickness 
and  trial. 


MRS.  ESTHER  WILCOXSON. 

She  was  a  native  of  Wilton,  Conn., 
and  came  to  Milan  in  1825,  where  she 
has  since  lived.  Her  husband  died  in 
1847.  She  was  confirmed  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  early  life,  and  in  1842 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Milan.  Like  many  of  the  early  set- 
tlers she  was  a  warm  friend  of  the 


sick  and  afflicted  and  always  helped 
in  time  of  need.  Her  death  occurred 
Eriday,  November  18th,  1881,  aged  80 
years. 


MRS.  HARRIET  BURT. 

She  was  a  native  of  Connecticut 
and  born  December  19th,  1796.  While 
quite  young  she  came  to  Granville, 
Ohio,  and  soon  after  to  Milan.  In  1822 
she  was  married  to  Richard  Burt,  and 
spent  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  her 
life  in  Milan.  She  died  at  the  home 
of  her  son  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  on  Tues- 
day, November  29th,  1881,  in  her 
eighty-fifth  year. 


MARY  A.  CHAPIN. 
Mary  A.  Chapin,  Berlin,  Ohio,  died 
February  3d,  1882,  aged  76  years. 


SALLY  HINE. 

Sally  Hine,  Berlin,  Ohio,  died 
March  21st,  1881,  aged  83  years.  One 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Berlin. 


VOLNEY  BEVERSTOCK. 

He  was  born  at  Rutland,  Yermont, 
February  4th,  1808,  and  came  to  Mon- 
roeville,  Huron  County,  and  settled 
there  in  the  year  1829.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Reed,  in  the  year  1832,  and  com- 
menced farming  in  the  year  1835,  on  a 
farm  between  Milan  and  Monroeville, 
where  he  was  very  successful,  and  in 
the  year  1867,  owing  to  failing  health, 
he  retired  from  farming  and  moved  to 
Milan,  where  he  has  since  remained. 
He  had  formed  a  large  acquaintance, 
which  had  ripened  into  friendship 
during  his  long  residence  here.  He 
died  on  Friday,  September  30th,  1881, 
in  Milan,  Ohio,  aged  73  years. 


CARLOS  COLTON. 

Mr.  Carlos  Colton  died  at  Milan, 
Ohio,  December  2d,  1878,  aged  73  years. 

Mr.  Colton  was  born  at  Manlius,  N. 
Y.,  in  1805.  He  came  to  Michigan  in 
1832,  and  the  same  year  removed  to 
Milan.  He  was  a  prominent  business 
man,  in  the  earlier  and  very  prosper- 
ous days  of  Milan.  He  was  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  highly  respected. 
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ALVIN  T.  BARTOW. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Scipio, 
N.  Y.,  in  1796.  In  early  life  he  re- 
moved to  Vermillion,  Ohio,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  came  to  Milan,  O. 
He  was  married  to  Harriet  Clark  in 
1824.  Among  the  early  sailors  of 
Lake  Erie,  he  had  charge  of  a.  vessel 
trading  between  Buffalo  and  Huron ; 
afterwards  engaged  in  farming  and 
other  pursuits.  Mr.  Bartow  was  one 
of  the  good  citizens  of  Milan,  and  a 
humble  and  conscientious  man.  After 
his  wife's  decease  in  1875,  he  made  his 
home  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Gardiner,  of  Grove,  Ohio,  where  he 
died  in  1878,  aged  83  years. 


MRS.  ABIA  J.  HARRIS. 

Mrs.  Abia  J.  Harris  died  at  Hasting, 
Minnesota,  February  15th,  1880.  She 
was  the  widow  of  Dr.  Harris,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Milan,  Ohio. 


HARRY  CHASE. 

Harry  Chase  died  at  Toledo,  Ohio, 
March  9th,  1879,  aged  74.  Mr.  Chase 
was  one  of  the  prominent  business 
men  of  Milan  in  its  early  history.  A 
man  of  integrity,  benevolence  and 
piety. 


JACOB  STEVENS. 

He  was  a  native  of  New  York  and 
came  to  Ohio  in  1819.  His  home  was 
at  Bloomingville,  Erie  County ;  after- 
wards he  removed  to  Lyme.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Merry  in  1826, 
and  in  187*  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding. 

Mr.  S.  moved  to  Milan  in  1858, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death,  Au- 
gust 11th,  1880,  aged  85  years. 

He  was  an  honest  man,  conscientious 
and  true,  and  highly  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him. 


LEWIS  KEELER. 

Lewis  Keeler  was  born  June  1st 
1794,  in  New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 

January  24th,  1816,  he  started  for 
Ohio  as  teamster  for  D.  Gibbs  and  H. 
Lockwood;  arrived  in  April. 


In  the  winter  of  1821,  he  returned 
to  Connecticut  and  June  24th  was 
married  to  Miss  Rebecca  Stephens, 
and  soon  after  came  back  to  Nor  walk, 
Ohio,  where  he  afterward  resided.  In 
1825  he  and  his  wife  were  confirmed 
by  Bishop  Chase  and  continued  worthy 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  un- 
till  death. 

Of  their  eleven  children,  five  are 
living.    His  wife  died  in  1868. 

May,  1871,  he  married  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Soles  of  Milan.  He  died  June  10th, 
1878,  aged  84  years  and  10  days. 

"A  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  gather- 
ed into  the  garner  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Harvest." 

Mr.  Keeler  was  for  years  a  member 
of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society, 
and  his  face  is  missed  in  our  meetings. 


GILBERT  WOOD. 

Gilbert  Wood,  one  of  the  Huron 
County  pioneers,  died  at  his  residence 
in  New  London  township,  May  29th, 
1877,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age ;  he 
was  born  at  South  East,  Putnam 
County,  N.  Y.,  February  4th,  1801.  He 
came  to  Ohio,  along  with  Samuel 
Smith  and  family,  in  September,  1832 ; 
he  settled  first  on  what  is  now  known 
as  Golding  Corners,  in  Fitchville 
township,  near  Peter  Head's.  On  the 
22d  day  of  October,  1832  he  purchased 
of  Lane  and  Lattimer,  at  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  150  acres  of  land,  in  New  Lon- 
don township  on  the  Fitchville  road 
about  one  mile  west  from  where  the 
village  now  is,  and  moved  upon  it  as 
soon  as  a  log  house  could  be  built.  His 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah 
Reynolds,  and  who  also  was  a  native 
of  South  East,  and  six  children  the 
oldest  of  whom  was  only  ten  years 
old,  composed  his  family  at  the  time. 
No  roads  had  then  been  laid  out  in 
that  vicinity,  and  his  house  was  the 
farthest  in  the  woods  of  any  of  those 
who  had  settled  thereabouts.  Mr. 
Charles  Brundage,  then  living  on  the 
south  end  of  the  farm  now  owned  by 
C.  E.  Berry,  on  the  present  line  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  &  I.  Ry.,  where  a  small  orch- 
ard, which  he  planted  now  stands,  was 
the  nearest  neighbor.  Wolves  were 
then  sometimes  seen  and  their  howl- 
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ing  was  frequently  heard  at  night  in 
that  vicinity.  Mrs.  Wood  died  March 
9th,  1852,  aged  52  years.  Mr.  Wood's 
farm  was  covered  with  heavy  timber 
and  with  the  exception  of  five  acres, 
he  chopped,  cleared  and  fenced  it  all 
himself,  and  besides  worked  out  often 
to  provide  means  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  family.  In  an  early  day, 
before  the  railways  were  built,  he  re- 
turned to  his  former  home  in  New 
York,  three  times,  traveling  the  entire 
distance  on  foot.  By  economy  he  had 
saved  a  small  competence,  so  that  he 
was  enabled  to  spend  his  latter  days 
in  quiet  such  as  by  his  early  hardships 
and  industry  he  had  earned,  and 
through  life  he  was  much  respected 
by  all.  His  children,  all  of  whom  sur- 
vive him,  are  Gilbert,  Willis,  William 
and  Jeddediah  Wood,  and  Coroline 
Laning,  and  Eliza  Golding,  all  of 
whom,  with  the  exception  of  Gilbert, 
who  resides  in  Fulton  County,  Ohio, 
are  now  esteemed  citizens  of  the  vicin- 
ity where  they  were  reared. 


HENRY  BUCKINGHAM. 

Having  been  requested  to  prepare 
for  the  Eire  Lands  Historical  Associa- 
tion a  sketch  of  Henry  Buckingham, 
father  of  my  husband,  who  was  prom- 
inently identified  with  history  of  Nor- 
walk  and  HurOn  County  for  the  quar- 
ter of  a  century  preceding  his  death, 
(1845)  I  comply  with  pleasure  and  on- 
ly regret  not  being  better  able  to  do 
justice  to  the  memory  and  character 
of  one,  who  during  the  intimate  asso- 
ciations of  many  years  seemed  to  me 
to  have  in  the  highest  degree  the  qual- 
ities of  dignified  manhood; for  Henry 
Buckingham  was  true  in  all  that 
makes  the  chivalrous  gentleman,  the 
honest  man,  the  patriotic  citizen  and 
the  earnest  Christian.  He  was  a  lead- 
er in  all  good  works  and  in  advance 
of  his  time  as  a  reformer,  for  he  advo- 
cated and  practiced  temperance  when 
the  world  did  not  look  upon  that  cause 
as  it  does  to-day,  and  he  abhorred  and 
opposed  slavery  when  the  name  "abo- 
litionist" brought  reproach. 

Henry  Buckingham,  son  of  Thomas 
Buckingham  and  Triphena  Hibbard, 
was   born    in  Lebanon,  Connecticut 


January  13th,  1779,  being  the  eldest  of 
a  family  of  ten  children.  The  late 
John  Buckingham  Esq.,  of  Clyde,  was 
a  younger  brother,  and  a  daughter  of 
one  of  his  sisters  is  now  wife  of  Gen. 
Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. When  about  18  years  of  age 
he  became  a  salesman  in  the  mercan- 
tile house  of  George  W.  Jones,  Esq., 
one  ©£  the  leading  business  men  of 
New  London,  who  afterwards  became 
a  Representative  in  Congress  from 
that  State.  This  period  proved  a  most 
important  one  in  his  life.  Possessing 
a  strong  desire  for  education, but  hav- 
ing been  deprived  of  earlier  advanta- 
ges, he  availed  himself  of  the  fine 
library  kindly  offered  by  his  employer, 
and  being  a  close  observer  of  men  and 
things,  acquired  knowledge  and  edu- 
cation that  fitted  him  better  for  his 
life's  work  than  the  conning  of  lore 
found  only  within  the  walls  of  school 
house  and  colleges.  He  was  well 
read  in  history  and  general  literature. 

Soon  after  attaining  his  majority  he 
became  a  merchant  on  his  own  ac- 
count in  New  London,  which  pursuit 
he  followed  for  several  years. 

In  1803  occurred  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Harriet  Talcott,  who  was  born  in 
Chatham,  Connecticut.  She  belonged 
to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respect- 
ed families  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
was  for  some  years  a  resident  of  Glas- 
tonburg,  Conn.,  on  a  historical  spot 
known  as  the  "Talcott  Place,"  built  in 
the  17th  century.  Miss  Talcott  was  a 
lineal  descendent  of  William  Brad- 
ford, who  come  over  in  the  May  Flow- 
er,  and  first  Colonial  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut. Her  death  occurred  in  Nor- 
walk,  Ohio,  in  1839. 

Closing  out  his  business  in  1804,  Mr. 
B.  removed  to  Kingston,  Luzerne 
County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  several  enterprises,  princi- 
pally merchandising,  taking  some  in- 
terest in  milling  and  farming,  with 
varying  success. 

Hearing  favorable  accounts  of  the 
"Fire  Lands"  on  the  Western  Reserve 
of  the  the  then  "far  West,"  Ohio,  from 
friends  and  relatives  who  had  remov- 
ed there,  he  resolved  to  seek  a  home 
in  those  "western  wilds"  and  moved 
thither  in  1821,  stopping  first  at  Zanes- 
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ville,  where  he  remained  one  year. 
The  journey  was  made  by  private  con- 
veyance, occupying  many  weeks,  and 
camping  when  the  long  intervals  be- 
tween settlements  failed  to  afford 
comfortable  accommodations.  Many 
incidents  of  this  journey,  its  dangers 
and  trials  are  still  treasured  by  the 
family  as  a  part  of  its  history. 

In  1822  Mr.  Buckingham  arrived 
with  his  family  at  Norwalk.  The  lo- 
cation and  surroundings  made  so 
favorable  an  impression  that  he  decid- 
ed upon  this  as  his  permanent  resi- 
dence. He  first  lived  where  the  Court 
House  now  stands,  in  a  house  owned 
by  Moses  Kimball,  Esq.  He  removed 
soon  to  the  house  west  of  the  High 
school  building  on  Main  street,  still 
known  as  the  "Marshall  House,"  built 
by  Ichabod  Marshall,  which  was  joint- 
ly occupied  by  himself  and  Thaddeus 
B.  Sturges. 

Purchasing  a  block  west  of  the 
place  owned  by  Judge  Ebenezer  Lane, 
he  built  a  comfortable  house  which  he 
occupied  until  his  decease.  Early  set- 
tlers in  Korwalk  cannot  fail  to  re- 
member the  deep  well  of  pure,  cold 
water  from  which  the  students  of  the 
old  Norwalk  Academy  and  Seminary 
loved  to  quench  their  thirst.  A  dipper 
was  always  handy  for  the  thirsty  vis- 
itor. Apropos  of  this — when  President 
Hayes  visited  the  Pacific  coast  two 
years  since,  he  told  a  grand-daughter 
of  Mr.  Buckingham  that  he  had  drank 
water  from  the  old  well  many  a  time 
while  a  student  in  Norwalk;  the  re- 
membrance forming  a  pleasant  remin- 
iscence. The  old  home  is,  I  am  told, 
soon  to  be  the  site  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic Cathedral.  Mr.  Buckingham  own- 
ed a  tract  of  land  also  that  extended 
from  Main,  back  to  Milan  street. 

In  1827  he  became  associated  with 
the  late  John  P.  McArdle  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Norwalk  Beporter,  Mr.  M. 
owning  the  press  and  type,  Mr.  B.  as- 
suming editorial  management,  which 
afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 
son,  George  T.  Buckingham.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Village  Council 
the  first  year  that  Norwalk  became  an 
Incorporated  Village.  By  appointment 
and  election  he  filled  the  office  of 
County  Treasurer  for  seven  consecu- 


tive years,  retiring  from  the  position 
with  a  name  for  unquestioned  hon- 
esty and  spotless  integrity. 

In  1829  he  was  the  prime  mover  in 
the  establishment  of  a  stock  company 
known  as  the  "Norwalk  Manufactur- 
ing Company,"  for  the  manufacture  of 
flour,  paper,  etc.,  which  was  located 
on  Medina  street,  directly  east  of  the 
old  Watrous  place.  The  incorporators 
were  Henry  Buckingham,  Piatt  Bene- 
dict, Ichabod  Marshall,  Benjamin  Car- 
men, William  Boalt,  David  Gibbs, 
Timothy  Baker,  and  other  prominent 
citizens.  It  was  the  first  enterprise  of 
the  kind  established  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  owing  to  many  causes, 
proved  a  financial  failure.  All  but 
the  first  three  named  withdrew  from 
the  company  soon  after  its  incorpora- 
tion, but  Mr.  B.  remained  its  agent 
and  Secretary  through  the  ten  years  of 
its  existence.  The  factory  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  one  Sunday  morning  in 
1839,  the  origin  of  which  was  un- 
known. 

Among  the  family  papers  is  a  com- 
mission appointing  Henry  Bucking- 
ham "First  Lieutenant  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  militia  company  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  term 
of  four  years,"  containing  the  quaint 
clause,  (as  a  saving  one  probably),  'if 
you  shall  so  long  behave  yourself 
well."  It  bears  the  signature  of  Thos. 
McKean,  Governor. 

While  a  resident  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  raised  a  company  called  the  "King- 
ston Volunteers,"  which  did  active 
service  in  the  war  of  1812.  Among 
the  number  was  the  celebrated  James 
Bird,  who  was  shot  for  desertion — 
mitigating  circumstances  secured  him 
a  reprieve,  which  arrived  too  late  to 
save  his  life — his  heroism  has  been 
commemorated  in  song  and  prose. 

He  was  an  ardent  Free  Mason  and 
belonged  to  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter. 
In  disposition  he  was  most  kindly; 
none  of  his  family  ever  remember  of 
him  a  cross  or  unkind  word.  He  was- 
particularly  kind  towards  little  child- 
ren, probably  in  remembrance  of  his 
own  young  days,  which  were  deprived 
of  the  joys  of  childhood  by  the  stern 
discipline  of  a  father  whose  puritani- 
cal training,  however  conscientious  it 
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might  have  been,  made  remembrance 
of  youthful  days  unhappy. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  religious 
convictions,  and  in  his  early  manhood 
became  a  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Kingston,  then  under 
the  ministry  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Hoyt, 
who  was  afterwards  sent  as  a  mission- 
ary to  the  Cherokees.  He  clung  to  the 
tenets  of  that  faith  through  life.  As 
an  example  of  his  conscientiousness — 
he  received  baptism  by  immersion,  to 
"render  assurance  doubly  sure."  The 
fire  upon  the  family  altar  was  never 
suffered  to  go  out,  and  no  pressure 
from  business  or  pleasure,  however 
great,  prevented  his  calling  the  entire 
household  together  for  family  wor- 
ship, in  the  morning,  desiring  as  he 
expressed  it,  "to  give  a  portion  of  the 
best  part  of  the  day  to  his  Maker." 

In  measures  of  reform  he  was  ever 
first  and  foremost — in  temperance,  by 
banishing  from  his  store  the  custom 
of  "treating"  so  universally  practiced. 
1  have  reason  to  believe  him  to  have 
been  the  first  radical  anti-slavery  ad- 
vocate in  Huron  County,  who  dared 
openly  express  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  great  evil.  He  was  an  hon- 
est man  in  every  relation  of  life,  a 
friend  of  education,  and  liberal  to  a 
fault.  His  home  was  one  of  open  hos- 
pitality where  all  were  received  cor- 
dially and  made  welcome — particular- 
ly ministers,  whether  friends  or  strang- 
ers. It  was  notable  of  him  that  he 
could  be  deceived  by  any  one  "wear- 
ing the  cloak  of  religion."  So  guile- 
less was  his  nature  that  he  often  suf- 
fered financial  losses  by  trusting  too 
implicitly  to  others. 

In  politics  he  was  an  old  time  Whig, 
always  voting  with  that  party,  al- 
though taking  no  active  interest  in 
the  political  issues  of  the  day.  In  per- 
sonal appearance  he  was  of  medium 
height,  well  built,  with  mild  blue  eyes, 
wearing  a  pleasant  expression — in 
manner  always  affable  and  courteous. 

In  his  sixty-third  year  he  received  a 
kick  from  a  horse,  never  fully  recov- 
ered from  its  effects,  although  his  last 
illness  took  the  form  of  apoplexy,  from 
Which  he  died  April  3d,  1845,  aged  66 
years. 

Of  a  family  of  eight  children  only 


two  survived — George  T.  and  Fanny 
B.  The  former  married  Levina  Linds- 
ley,  of  Eidgefield,  in  1829.  Of  their 
four  children,  Henry  resides  in  Con- 
cordia, Kansas,  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Clarke, 
(Harriet  Buckingham)  in  Portland, 
Oregon ;  Allen  L.,  the  second  son,  and 
the  youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Woodworth,  (Sarah  Buckingham)  are 
residents  of  Salem,  Oregon. 

The  daughter,  Fanny  B.,  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Jonas  B.  Benedict, 
of  Norwalk,  in  1829.  Of  four  child- 
ren only  two  were  spared-— Dr.  David 
D.  Benedict,  a  citizen  of  Norwalk,  and 
Fanny  B.,  deceased,  wife  of  Mr.  L.  H. 
Severance,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Levina  Lindsley  Buckingham, 
Salem,  Oregon. 

May  11th,  1882. 


REV.  EPHRAIM  PUNDERSON. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  July  14,  1881.] 

The  Rev.  Ephraim  Punderson,  well 
known  in  this  city  as  a  venerable  cler- 
gyman of  the  Episcopal  Church,  died 
yesterday  morning  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-nine years.  Mr.  Punderson  was 
connected  with  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable families  belonging  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  country.  His 
great  grand-father  was  the  Rev.  Eb- 
enezer  Punderson,  who  with  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Seabury,  first  bishop  of  Connecti- 
cut, declared  for  Episcopacy  in  1734, 
at  a  time  when  both  were  Congrega- 
tional ministers  in  the  same  town; 
and. both  subsequently  sailed  to  Eng- 
land for  valid  Episcopal  orders  to 
preach  the  gospel  and  administer  the 
sacrament.  The  Society  in  England 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
then  appointed  Mr.  Punderson  to  a 
missionary  field  in  Connecticut.  And 
from  him  has  descended  a  long  line  of 
faithful  missionaries  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  among  whom  was  the  mark- 
ed man  so  well  known  in  our  streets 
for  his  peculiarities  and  eccentricities 
and  who  has  just  gone  to  his  rest. 

The  Rev.  Ephraim  Punderson  was 
a  graduate  of  Union  College,  New 
York,  then  of  the  General  Episcopal 
Theological  Seminary  and  was  ordain- 
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ed  both  deacon  and  priest  by  the  late 
Bishop  Hobart. 

In  1834  he  came  to  Ohio  to  take 
charge  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Norwalk  and  to  act  as  a  missionary  in 
all  that  region,  where  he  labored  with 
success.  He  next  came  to  Cleveland  and 
in  1852  or  1853  he  established  the  first 
day  and  boarding  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  boys  for  college,  in  which 
field  he  was  eminently  useful  and  suc- 
cessful until  age  and  infirmity  com- 
pelled him  to  retire. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  he  was  a 
good  man  and  true ;  and  we  now  re- 
joice that  "he  has  been  delivered  from 
the  burden  of  the  flesh  and  is  in  joy 
and  felicity,"  "where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest." 

"Safe  in  the  haven  where  each  saint  would  be; 
,        How  wilt  thou  smile  upon  life's  struggles, 
And  bless  thy  God  for  perils  that  attest 
This  world  was  not  thy  home— thy  place  of  rest.' 


PARDON  WILSON. 

The  death  of  this  venerable  and 
worthy  gentleman,  so  long  a  citizen 
of  this  place,  occurred  in  Cleveland, 
on  the  17th  of  December,  1870.  Thus 
another  link  is  broken  that  binds  us 
to  the  receding  past;  another  land- 
mark by  which  we  note  the  progress 
of  our  country's  history  is  thus  re- 
moved.— But  among  the  treasures  that 
are  being  gathered  up  to  commemor- 
ate the  events  of  life  among  the  early 
pioneers,  the  brief  story  of  this  good 
man's  life  should  certainly  be  found. 
Pardon  Wilson  was  born  in  Colerain, 
Massachusetts,  in  1790.  When  still  a 
young  man  he  removed  to  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  some  five  years  af- 
ter he  walked  all  the  way  out  to  Ohio, 
arriving  first  at  Huron  and  soon  after 
going  to  Sandusky  County,  not  far 
from  Fremont,  then  called  Lower 
Sandusky.  In  1818,  his  parents,  with 
a  large  family  of  children,  came  on 
from  Massachusetts,  and  together  they 
settled  upon  a  tract  of  government 
land  and  began  the  hard  work  of 
clearing  and  farming.  But  the  next 
year  a  most  fatal  sickness  broke  out 
in  the  settlement.  As  a  result  of  that 
epidemic,  fourteen  of  the  Wilson  fam- 


ily died  within  the  short  space  of  one 
or  two  months.  In  1819,  Thomas  C. 
Wilson,  another  brother,  witu  his  wife, 
came  from  the  east  to  Huron,  settling 
upon  and  working  the  farm  of  Philo 
Adams.  In  1822,  he  died,  leaving  a 
wife  and  two  children,  and  in  1823, 
Pardon  married  the  widow  and  they 
settled  in  Bronson  township,  on  the 
farm  of  Sylvester  Brownell.  After 
that,  Mr.  Wilson  was  engaged  in  the 
business  of  milling,  first  in  Peru  with 
Ezra  Smith,  and  then  in  Greenfield  at 
a  place  called  Lodi.  In  1842,  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Bronson 
township,  having  purchased  the  well 
known  farm  settled  by  John  D.  Hos- 
kins.  Here  he  remained  over  twenty 
years.— Becoming  infirm  by  age,  he 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  farm  and 
came  to  Norwalk.  He  lived  here  some 
three  years  and  then  followed  his 
family,  all  of  whom  had  settled  in 
Cleveland. 

The  deceased  was  remarkable  for 
his  industry  and  honesty.  In  early 
life  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  for  many  years  an 
honored  and  much  trusted  member  of 
that  religious  body ;  and  to  the  day  of 
his  death  he  remained  true  to  the  faith 
he  early  espoused,  and  died  in  the  full 
hope  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

The  surviving  children  of  Pardon 
Wilson  are  Mrs.  C.  W.  Smith,  wife  of 
G.T.Smith,  Esq.;  Dr.  N.  B.  Wilson 
and  Fanny  B.  Gay,  wife  of  James  Gay 
of  Cleveland,  and  Prof.  T.  P.  Wilson, 
of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


MRS.  ESTHER  WILBUR. 

Mrs.  Esther  Wilbur  was  born  in 
East  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  18th  of 
February,  1792,  and  died  in  Peru,  Hu- 
ron County,  at  the  home  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  J.  E.  Minges,  the  21st  of  Au- 
gust, 1878,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Labare.  She 
was  a  sister  of  Joseph  Labare,  who 
for  many  years  in  early  times  was 
favorably  known  as  the  most  efficient 
and  often  consulted  magistrate  in  the 
western  part  of  the  County. 

Mrs.  Wilbur's  father  came  to  this 
country  from  France,  a  lad  of  15  years 
on  board  a  British  man-of-war.    His 
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curiosity  while  the  ship  lay  in  a 
French  port  led  him  to  visit  it,  and 
before  he  was  aware  of  it,  he  was  on 
his  way  across  the  Atlantic  an  en- 
forced seaman.  While  the  ship  lay  in 
Boston  a  kind-hearted  stranger  learn- 
ed the  facts  in  his  case  and  planned  his 
escape.  There  are  now  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  descendents  of  this  French 
boy  in  several  of  the  States,  many  of 
whom  are  distinguished  for  .their  ac- 
tivity and  influence. 

Mrs.  W.  was  married  to  Nathan 
Wilbur  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  January,  26th, 
1817,  and  came  with  her  husband  to 
Ohio  and  settled  in  Sherman  township 
in  1827.  She  had  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, a  resolute  will  and  an  energetic 
nature,  all  of  which  were  brought  in- 
to constant  activity  in  helping  to  sub- 
due her  wild  home  to  the  comforts  of 
civilization.  Actually  a  leader  in  her 
circle,  no  tea-party,  quilting  or  social 
gathering  was  considered  complete  in 
her  absence.  No  question  of  local 
concern  settled  until  her  opinion  had 
been  consulted.  Her  adventures  in 
fording  swollen  streams  and  travers- 
ing the  wilderness  around  her,  are  ev- 
idences of  her  resolute  disposition. 

It  is  related  of  her  that  after  the 
fall  of  a  heavy  snow,  she  and  her 
husband,  with  two  or  three  neighbors, 
decided  to  take  a  sleigh-ride.  The 
horses  were  hitched  to  an  ox  sled, 
with  loose  boards  for  seats,  and  the 
party  were  proceeding  in  great  glee, 
and  while  going  through  a  valley, 
Mrs.  W.  rolled  off,  while  her  husband 
was  so  intent  on  showing  the  speed  of 
his  spirited  team  and  the  others  in 
holding  on,  they  didn't  miss  her  until 
about  the  time  they  reached  their  des- 
tination. She  was  the  mother  of  six 
children,  four  of  whom  survive  her. 
She  was  converted  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Church  in  1829,  and  for 
fifty  years  maintained  an  exemplary 
Christian  character. 


SALLY  MARVIN  KEELER. 

Sally  Marvin  Keeler,  wife  of  Eri 
Keeler,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Hannah 
Marvin,  was  born  at  Norwalk,  Conn., 
March  8th,  1799,  died  at  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  May  17th,  1878. 


In  1818  she  removed  with  her  fath- 
er's family  from  Connecticut  to  the 
then  far  West.  No  iron  bands  then 
united  the  East  and  West,  and  formed 
a  mighty  thoroughfare  for  travel. 
Their  wagons  afforded  them  convey- 
ance by  day,  and  lodging  by  night. 

Fording  streams,  climbing  moun- 
tains, through  forests,  they  pushed 
their  way ;  and  after  six  weeks  of 
travel,  reached  their  destination  in 
Richland  County,  Ohio,  about  12  miles 
north  .  of  Mansfield.  They  found  no 
comfortable  home  in  which  to  rest 
themselves,  but  were  obliged  to  chop 
down  trees  and  erect  their  own  man- 
sion with  logs ;  but  brave  hearts,  and 
strong,  willing  arms  can  accomplish 
much,  and  soon  they  began  to  see  the 
forest  disappear  before  them,  and 
fruitful  fields  and  lovely  orchards  re- 
warded their  toil,  and  they  ceased  to 
long  for  the  old  home.  Isaac  Marvin 
died  in  1850,  and  his  wife  in  1858,  aged 
respectively  76  and  85  years,  and  were 
laid  to  rest  in  a  consecrated  plat  on 
their  own  farm  and  within  sight  of 
their  dwelling. 

In  July,  1821,  Sally  was  married  to 
Eri  Keeler,*  and  went  with  him  to  Mi- 
lan. In  1823,  they  moved  to  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  and  this  place  was  thereafter 
their  home.  In  1828,  February  20th, 
they  moved  into  their  own  new  house 
on  the  north  half  of  lot  No.  1,  Me- 
chanic street,  (now  Whittlesey  Ave.) 
and  remained  there  until  1860,  when 
they  again  removed  to  the  old  home- 
stead of  his  father,  1  mile  east  of  the 
Court  House.  During  all  the  early 
years  of  Norwalk,  Mrs.  Keeler  was 
foremost  in  all  works  of  benevolence, 
and  was  often  found  at  the  bedside  of 
the  sick,  relieving  their  suffering,  nurs- 
ing them  back  to  health  and  strength 
if  possible,  or,  when  death  conquered, 
closing  the  sightless  eyes  and  prepar- 
ing the  body  for  the  grave.  Her  strong 
will  and  cheerful,  hopeful  spirit,  made 
her  ever  efficient  and  welcome,  and  in 
many  hearts  she  was  honored  with  al- 
most filial  love. 

Of  the  six  children  who  attained 
manhood's  years,  the  youngest  son,. 
Clarence,  was  sacrificed  to  the  rebell- 
ion, and  died  in  Morefield,  Va.,  June 
7th,  1862,  aged  18  years.    The  other 
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five  still  live  and  were  all  present  at 
her  burial.  She  was  a  member  of  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church  until  1838, 
when  she  united  with  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  remained  a  worthy  mem- 
ber until  death.  In  1868  she  was 
stricken  down  with  paralysis,  and  al- 
though she  recovered  fully  her  mind 
and  speech,  the  whole  right  side  of  her 
body  remained  perfectly  helpless. 

Yet  through  it  all  her  earnest  faith 
bore  her  up,  and  happy,  cheerful  hours 
were  enjoyed  by  her,  and  all  who  visi- 
ted her.  Her  left  hand  labored  to 
atone  for  the  helplessness  of  its  afflict- 
ed mate,  and  skillfully  wove  memen- 
toes of  love  to  be  treasured  "when  I 
am  gone."  In  January,  gangrene  at- 
tacked her  right  foot  and  her  body 
was  racked  with  keenest  pain,  till 
death  came  to  her  relief.  Slowly  and 
steadily  her  strong  constitution  yield- 
ed, but  her  mind  still  remained  clear, 
and  she  spoke  words  of  hope  and 
cheer  to  her  weeping,  sorrowing  fami- 
ly, bidding  them  meet  her,  "in  that 
bright  land."  She  spoke  lovingly  of 
those  gone  before,  and  said,  "the  oth- 
ers will  come  to  us."  After  the  last 
"good-bye"  had  been  uttered,  her  lips 
moved,  and  listening  ears  caught  the 
one  word,  "glory."  A  long  breath,  a 
gasp,  and  the  soul  was  gone. 

Beside  "her  babies"  her  body  rests, 
as  she  chose  it  should,  in  St.  Paul's 
Cemetery.  She  drained  the  last  drop 
from  the  cup,  God  gave  her.  Eternity 
is  her  reward. 

Her  husband  survives  her,  and  June 
5th,  1882,  is  83  years  old. 

M. 


MRS.  FANNY  FOSTER. 

Died  in  Nor  walk,  at  the  residence 
of  her  son-in-law,  Ansel  Baker,  Octo- 
ber 5th,  1879,  Mrs.  Fanny  Foster,  aged 
89  years. 

Mrs.  Foster  was  born  at  Barnard, 
Windsor  County,  Vermont,  November 
7th.  1790.  She  remembered  many  in- 
cidents of  her  early  years,  which  oc- 
curred in  her  father's  family  as  tav- 
ern keepers  at  a  place  where  many  of 
the  public  men  of  that  day  were  in 
the  habit  of  stopping.  Many  a  Gov- 
ernor and  Congressman's  bed  has  had 


the  chill  taken  from  the  linen  sheets 
by  the  deceased'  warming-pan.  She 
was  reared  and  educated  in  the  school 
of  self-reliance,  which  marked  her 
whole  life.  She  did  her  own  thinking 
and  expressed  herself  in  her  own  pe- 
culiar manner.  She  was  married  to 
Moses  Foster  in  1823,  and  with  him 
moved  into  Peru,  Huron  County,  in 
1832.  Three  years  after  Mr.  Foster 
died,  leaving  her  with  two  children  to 
care  for  on  a  small  farm  adjoining 
Maxville.  For  32  years  she  remained 
upon  the  place,  much  of  the  time  en- 
tirely by  herself,  discharging  all  the 
duties  of  her  household  and  domestic 
circle,  amidst  which  she  found  time  to 
inform  herself  upon  events  of  public 
importance.  She  as  carefully  read  and 
filed  away  the  messages  of  the  Presi^ 
dents  as  they  emanated  from  the  Na- 
tional Capitol,  as  she  would  her  last 
will  and  testament. 

The  last  15  years  of  Mrs.  Foster's 
life  was  spent  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Ansel  Baker,  (on  account  of  a  severe 
accident  from  a  fall.)  For  a  year  be- 
fore her  death,  she  was  nearly  help- 
less ;  never  complaining  of  the  ills  to 
which  she  was  subjected,  or  distrust- 
ing the  mercy  of  her  Heavenly  Master. 

As  one  by  one  these  ancient  land 
marks  of  our  social  fabric  quietly  sink 
down  and  are  carefully  laid  away  for 
their  long  repose,  it  is  a  question  of 
some  solicitude,  who  are  to  occupy  the 
places  they  have  so  worthily  filled? 
It  is  our  duty,  at  least,  to  keep  their 
memory  green  as  long  as  may  be. 

C.  W. 


CALVIN  O.  CHAFFEE. 

Calvin  0.  Chaffee  was  born  April 
11th,  1811,  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. He  experienced  religion  in  1827, 
joined  the  M.  E.  Church  in  1828.  Mar- 
ried Miss  Tommason  Davis,  March 
19th,  1833.  With  his  wife,  moved  to 
Hartland,  Huron  County,  1836.  Set- 
tled on  the  farm  on  which  he  died 
January  12th,  1877.  He  was  class  lead- 
er in  the  Church  of  his  choice  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  warm  friend 
of  Sabbath  Schools.  Was  the  first  Su- 
perintendent of  the  first  Sabbath 
School  in  Hartland.  Proverbially  kind 
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in  sickness  or  death  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  day  before  his  death  he 
said,  "I  shall  soon  be  home  where  I 
shall  be  free  from  this  pain."  He  left 
a  widow  and  six  children  to  mourn 
the  loss. 


DANIEL  ALBERT  BAKER. 

[From  The  Norwalk  Chronicle,  March  23, 1882.] 

Daniel  Albert  Baker  was  born  near 
Norwich,  Conn.,  September  6th,  1811. 
He  came  to  Norwalk,  O.,  in  the  winter 
of  1829,  driving  the  entire  distance  in 
a  sleigh,  accompanied  by  his  older 
brother,  Dr.  George  G.  Baker,  with 
whom  he  lived  for  a  short  time  after 
reaching  here.  He  was  18  years  of 
age,  full  of  vitality,  energy  and  ambi- 
tion. After  a  year  or  two  he  went  to 
Peru,  where  he  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  for  a  few  years,  re- 
moving from  thence  to  Monroeville. 
About  the  year  1840  he  was  elected 
County  Auditor  and  removed  to  Nor- 
walk, where  he  soon  after  purchased 
the  farm  upon  which  he  has  since  liv- 
ed, and  where  he  died  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness, on  Thursday  evening,  March 
16th,  1882,  at  a  quarter  past  8  o'clock, 
aged  71  years,  6  months  and  10  days. 

Mr.  Baker  made  Huron  County  a 
most  excellent  Auditor,  and  after  10 
years  faithful  service  in  that  office,  he 
retired  to  his  farm  which  he  cultivat- 
ed until  1857,  when  he  went  into  the 
exchange  bank  of  Baker,  Krittredge 
&  Co.,  which  was  changed  in  1864,  to 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Norwalk, 
he  becoming  its  Assistant  Cashier  and 
Dr.  Geo.  G.  Baker  its  President.  In 
1865  he  became  Cashier  of  the  Bank 
and  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
George  in  1877,  Daniel  A.  became  the 
President  of  the  Bank  which  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Baker  was  one  of  the  Charter 
Members  of  the  Norwalk  Division 
Sons  of  Temperance  and  has  been  a 
faithful  and  consistent  member  of  the 
order  for  85  years.  He  was  also  con- 
nected with  the  Masonic  Fraternity 
and  has  held  many  places  of  public 
trust  and  confidence.  As  a  citizen  he 
has  always  been  highly  respected  and 
his  integrity  has  been  of  the  most 
sterling  quality.    His  character  as  a 


man  was  ever  above  reproach. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his 
business  associates  and  sadly  lament- 
ed by  an  affectionate  family,  consist- 
ing of  a  wife,  who  is  now  in  feeble 
health,  five  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  in 
their  majority.  Two  of  the  sons  are 
by  a  former  wife ;  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  from  the  mother 
now  living.  Of  the  children,  Charles 
E.;  William  G.;  Daniel  A.  Jr.  and 
the  daughter  are  all  residents  of  Nor- 
walk. George  G.  and  Fred,  are  resi- 
dents of  Akron,  in  which  city  they  are 
practicing  physicians  of  ability  and 
highly  respected. 

The  funeral  services  of  Mr.  Baker 
were  attended  by  a  very  large  con- 
course of  citizens  and  sympathizing 
friends,  on  Sunday  afternoon  March 
19th,  at  the  old  homestead  on  East 
Main  street.  The  Rev.  J.  D.  William- 
son of  the  Presbyterian  Church  con- 
ducted the  services,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  R.  B.  Balcom  of  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
copal Church.  They  were  solemn  and 
impressive  and  the  mourning  of 
friends  was  sincere  and  touching.  His 
remains  were  afterward  deposited  in 
the  receiving  vault  in  Woodlawn  Cem- 
etery, where  they  were  accompanied 
by  the  relatives  and  a  great  number 
of  friends.  His  casket  was  a  very  fine 
one,  ornamented,  with  nickle  and  gold 
plate  and  the  flower  offerings  were 
rich  and  beautiful. 

An  excellent  citizen  is  gone,  peace 
to  his  ashes. 


CALVIN  C.  PARSONS. 

Calvin  C.  Parsons  was  born  in  the 
year  1806,  in  the  township  of  Stuben, 
Chenango  County,  New  York.  In 
April,  1832,  he  came  to  Ohio  and  stop- 
ped in  Peru,  Huron  County.  In  1833, 
was  married  to  Miss  Abigail  M.  Day. 
In  January,  1835,  he  with  his  wife 
moved  to  Hartland,  settled  on  the 
farm  where  he  died  March  6th,  1882. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Parsons,  Hart- 
land  lost  one  of  her  best  citizens.  He 
accumulated  a  fine  property.  He  left 
a  widow  to  mourn  his  loss,  but  no 
heirs. 
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Constitution  of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society. 


Article  1.  This  Society  shall  be 
called  The  Fire  Lands  Historical 
Society. 

Art.  2.  Its  objects  are  to  collect, 
preserve  and  publish  in  proper  form, 
historical  information,  and  especially 
the  facts  constituting  the  full  history 
of  the  Fire  Lands  and  adjacent  parts 
of  Ohio;  to  obtain  and  preserve  an 
authentic  account  of  their  resources 
and  productions,  of  their  natural  and 
archaeological  relics,  curiosities  and 
antiquities,  and  other  scientific  and 
historical  collections. 

Art.  3.  Its  officers  shall  be  a  Pres- 
ident, one  Vice  President  for  each 
county  in  the  Fire  Lands,  a  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  a  Recording  Secre- 
tary, a  Treasurer,  a  Biographer,  a 
Librarian  and  Custodian  of  Relics, 
and  a  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees 
composed  of  seven  members,  includ- 
ing the  President  and  Recording  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society  who  shall  also 
act  as  President  and  Secretary  of  said 
Board,  and  four  of  the  members  of 
which  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

Art.  4.  The  said  officers  shall  be 
elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society,  and  shall  hold  their  several 
offices  for  one  year  and  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  qualified ;  and 
vacancies  in  office  occurring  between 
the  Annual  Meetings  shall  be  filled  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees. 
The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  trust, 
in  such  sum  and  with  sureties  as  said 
Board  may  approve.  The  officers  shall 
perform  the  duties  which  usually  per- 
tain to  their  respective  offices. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  represent 
the  interests  of  the  Society  and  collect 
historical  material  for  it  within  their 
respective  Counties.  The  Board  of 
Directors  and  Trustees  shall  have  the 
general  charge  of  the  business  and 
property  of  the  Society,  and  shall  also 
act  as  a  Publishing  Committee. 
Art.  5.    The  office,  records  and  col- 


lections of  the  Society  shall  be  kept  at 
the  City  of  Norwalk,  where  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be 
held  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  June, 
unless  for  any  year  it  be  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
Trustees;  and  Quarterly  or  Special 
Meetings  of  the  Society  may  be  held 
at  such  times  and  places  as  said  Board 
may  direct. 

Art.  6.  Any  person  may  become  a 
member  of  the  Society  by  signing  its 
Constitution  and  paying  into  its 
Treasury  as  an  Annual  Member,  the 
sum  of  one  dollar  yearly  in  advance, 
or,  as  a  Life  Member,  the  sum  of  five 
dollars  in  advance.  All  members  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  copy  each  of  all 
new  publications  of  the  Society  issued 
during  the  first  year  of  their  member- 
ship, and  by  the  payment  of  an  addi- 
tional five,  making  it  ten  dollars,  in 
advance,  a  Life  Member  will  also  be 
entitled  to  one  copy  of  all  numbers  of 
The  Fire  Lands  Pioneer  published 
since  September,  1861,  and  at  the  time 
of  such  payment  owned  and  for  sale 
by  the  Society,  and  of  all  its  future 
publications.  Honorary  Members  of 
it  may  be  elected  by  vote  of  the  Society. 
Art.  7.  One-half  of  all  payments 
for  membership,  and  all  net  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  publications  of 
the  Society,  not  so  included  in  mem- 
berships, shall  be  set  apart  to  sustain 
the  publications  of  the  Society,  and 
together  with  all  funds  contributed 
for  such  purpose,  shall  be  used  for 
that  purpose  only,  and  shall  be  known 
as  The  Catharine  Gallup  Publication 
Fund,  and  shall  be  in  charge  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees. 

Art.  8.  This  Constitution  may  be 
altered  or  amended  at  any  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  voting; 
provided  that  no  amendment  shall  be 
considered,  unless  it  shall  have  been 
presented  in  writing  at  the  next  pre- 
vious Annual  or  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  the  Society. 
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PREFACE. 


New  series,  volume  I,  of  the  Fire 
Lands  Pioneer  was  issued  by  the 
Society  in  June,  1882.  It  was  then 
hoped  and  expected  that  a  volume 
would  thereafter  he  published  an- 
nually; but  for  causes  not  necessa- 
ry here  to  mention,  the  year  1883 
was  permitted  to  pass  without  a  vol- 
ume being  issued.  We  now,  how- 
ever, take  pleasure  in  laying  before 
the  friends  of  the  Society  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  new  series,  and 
sincerely  hope  the  way  may  be  open 
for  the  issuing  of  a  new  volume 
every  year,  or  oftener,  henceforth. 

There  have  now  been  published 
by  the  Society,  including  this  one, 
fifteen  volumes  of  "The  Firelands 
Pioneer."  The  first  and  second 
volumes  were  published  in  quarterly 
magazines  of  four  numbers  to  each 
volume,  after  which  the  volumes 
were  each  issued  in  one  book. 

Volume  I,  Number  1,  was  issued 
p  June,  1858.        Number    2    of   the 

same  volume  was  issued    in  Novem- 
ber,    1858.     No.     ?>  in    March,    1859 

and  No.  4  in  May,  1859. 

Volume    II.,    Number    1,  is  dated 


November,  1859,  Number  2,  March, 
1860,  ^Number  3,  September,  1860, 
and   Number    4,    September,    1861. 

Volume  III.  was  issued  in  June, 
1862;  Volume  IV.,  June,  186:3; 
Volume  V.,  June,  1864  ;  Volume 
VI.,  June,  1865  ;  Volume  VII. 
June,  1866  ;  Volume  VIII. ,  June 
1867  ;  Volume  IX.,  June,  1868  ; 
Volume  X.,  June,  1870;  Volume 
XI.,  October,  1874  ;  Volume  XII., 
September,  1876;  Volume  XIII., 
July,  1878,  and  New  Seriejs,  Vol- 
I.,  June,  1882.  This  is,  therefore, 
the  fifteenth  volume  and  the  twen- 
tieth book  published  by  the  Society. 

A  number  of  the  back  volumes 
are  now  on  hand  and  for  sale  by  C. 
E.  Newman,  the  Librarian  of  the 
Society.  Every  one  sold  augments 
the  fund  for  the  publication  of  new 
volumes.  It  is  desired  that  our  citi- 
zens take  a  deep  interest  in  the  So- 
ciety, "the  objects  of  which  are  to 
collect  and  preserve  in  proper  form 
the  facts  constituting  a  full  history 
of  'the  Fire  Lands,'  also  to  obtain 
and  preserve  an  authentic  and  gen- 
eral statement  of  their  resources  and 
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products  of  all  kinds." 

These  publications  form  an  in- 
valuable collection  of  interesting  his- 
torical  facts,   that   were  it  not   for 

this  Society  would  be  forgotten  and 
lost  beyond  recovery,  or  only  at- 
tainable as  traditions. 

It  is  desirable  to  publish  brief  bi- 
ographies of  all  early  settlers 
and  short  obituary  notices  of 
all  who  have  died  and  those 
who  depart  hereafter.  If  the 
friends    will    send     them     in     we 


shall  be   pleased  to  publish  them  in 
these  volumes. 

A  copy  of  the  articles  of  incorpor- 
ation of  the  Firelands  Historical  So- 
ciety will  be  found  in  New  Series, 
Volume  I. 

The  new  constitution  of  the  So- 
ciety will  be  found  in  full  in  the 
record  of  proceedings  in  this  volume, 
under  the  head  of  the  Twenty-Sixth 
Annual  Meeting. 

Committee  on  Publication. 
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New  Series.   -   Volume  II.   -   June  1884. 
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Of  the   Fire  Lands    Historical   Society   and   its 
Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees. 


Continued  from  New  Series,  Volume  I. 


DIRECTORS'  MEETING. 


May  10th,  1882. 

The  Directors  of  the  Firelands  His- 
torical Society  met  at  the  office  of 
€.  E.  Newman  May  10th,  1882. 

The  members  present  were,  G.  T. 
Stewart,  C.  E.  Newman,  C.  H.  Gal- 
lup.    Member  absent,  F.  D.  Parish. 

On  motion,  L.  C.  Laylin,  Record- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Society,  was  di- 
rected to  procure  a  suitable  book, 
transcribe  the  Constitution  therein 
and  procure  the  signatures  of  the 
members  thereto. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  by 
the  payment  of  one  dollar  any  per- 
son shall  be  entitled   to  an   annual 


membership  in  the  Society  and  to 
one  copy  of  No.  1,  Volume  I,  new 
series,  of  the  Fire  Lands  Pioneer. 

On  motion,  C  E.  Newman  was 
appointed  a  committee  on  music  for 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

On  motion,it  was  voted  to  hold  the 
next  annual  meeting  at  Norwalk, 
June  21,  1882. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  pro- 
vide for  an  excursion  to  Fries'  ship 
yard  and  Huron  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  next  annual  meeting  and  C.  H. 
Gallup  was  appointed  to  arrange  for 
and  superintend  said  excursion. 

On  motion,  the  Board  then  ad- 
journed. 

L.  C.  LAYLIN,  Rec.  Sec. 

Norwalk,  O.,  May  10,  1882. 
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SPECIAL  MEETING. 


May  17th,  1882. 
A    special   meeting  of    the   Fire 

Lands  Historical  Society  was  held 
in  the  ante  room  of  Whittlesey  Hall 
on  Wednesday,  May  17th,  1882,  per- 
suant  to  the  call  or  the  President, 
P.  N.  Schuyler. 

G.  T.  Stewart,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  to  revise  the  Constitu- 
tion to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  newly  incorporated  society, 
presented  a  report  and  recommeded 
the  adoption  of  a  revised  and  modi- 
fied form  of  Constitution. 

On  motion  of  C.  H.  Gallup,  the 
Constitution  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee was  adopted  and  the  com- 
mittee discharged.  On  motion,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  said  Constitu- 
tion be  presented  for  the  approval 
of  the  members  of  the  Fire  Lands 
Historical  Society  at  the  annual 
meeting  June  21,  1882. 

On  motion  the  Society  adjourned. 
L.  C.  LAYLIN,  Rec.  Sec'y. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING 


June  21st,  1882. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Socie- 
ty was  held  in  Whittlesey  Hall, 
Norwalk,  O.,  on  June  21,  1882. 

President  P.  N.  Schuyler  in  the 
chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  D. 
Williamson,  of  Norwalk. 

The  minutes    of    the  last  annual 


meeting    of  the    Society   were  rea-d 
and  on  motion,  they  were  approved. 

C.  E.  Newman,  Librarian  and  Cus- 
todian of  Relics,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

1  st.  As  to  the  publications  of  the 
Society.  We  have  on  hand  in  our 
library  three  complete  bound  books 
containing  the  thirteen  volumes  of 
our  publications;  also  of  volume  13, 
480  copies;  of  volume  12,  272 
copies;  of  volume  11,  175  copies;  of 
volume  10,  100  copies;  of  volume  9, 
220  copies;  of  volume  8,  none;  of 
volume  7,  92  copies;  of  volume  6, 
15  copies;  of  volume  5,  26  copies; 
of  volume  4,  3  copies;  of  volume  3, 
21  copies;  of  volume  2,  No.  1,  15 
copies;  of  volume  2,  No.  4.  85 
copies,  and  of  volume  1,  none. 

Under  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  I  have  furnished  to  the 
following  named  persons  a  complete 
set  of  the  Society's  publications 
since  September,  1861:  G.  T.  Stew- 
art, Abbie  Stewart,  N.  S.  Hakes,  C. 
E.  Newman,  S.  A.  Wildman,  J.  F. 
Laning,  F.  R.  Loomis,  P.  N.  Schuy- 
ler, Theodore  Williams,Calvin  Whit- 
ney, and  C.  H.  Gallup,  each  of  whom 
has  paid  the  sum  of  ten  dollars, 
constituting  them  Life  Members  of 
the  Society.  The  total  amount  thus 
received  to  date  is  $120.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  large  number  of  Life 
Memberships  may  be  secured  in  ad  - 
dition  to  those  reported. 

The  books  and  publications  here- 
tofore donated  to  the  Society  hav  e 
been  carefully  cared  for  and  they 
form  a  collection  of   great   interest. 
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It  Is  hoped  that  this  collection  of 
old  books  of  a  historical  character 
will  be  greatly  increased.  The 
friends  of  the  Society  will  confer  a 
great  favor  on  it  by  donating  such 
books  as  they  may  be  willing  to  dis- 
pose of  for  the  use  of  the  Society. 

There  have  been  some  complaints 
made  in  regard  to  the  care  taken  by 
the  Society  of  the  gifts  and  relics 
.  that  have  heretofore  been  entrusted 
to  its  custody.  These  complaints 
have  not  been  without  some  reason. 
It  is  due  to  the  officers  of  the  Socie- 
ty that  the  following  explanation 
should  be  made:  No  safe  or  suitable 
place  has  heretofore  been  provided 
for  our  collection  of  relics  and 
books,  and  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  the  Society  had  no  funds  with 
which  to  procure  a  suitable  room  in 
which  to  keep  the  same.  The  room 
adjoining  this  hall  in  which  the  rel- 
ics have  been  kept  has  been  so  ex- 
posed as  to  subject  them  to  all 
manner  of  depredations.  As  a  re- 
sult some  of  the  articles  that  were 
prized  very  highly  by  the  Society 
have  been  lost.  We  have,  however, 
recently  secured  a  safe  place  for  our 
library  and  relics  in  which  they  can 
be  kept  until  another  can  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Society.  Whatever 
relics  are  entrusted  to  the  Society 
■in  the  future  will  be  safely  pre- 
served. 

C.  E.  Newman, 
Librarian  and  Custodian.. 
j,On    motion,    the    report    was    re- 
ceived .  and    ordered  spread  on    the 
records. 


F.  R.  Loomis,  Biographer,  then 
read  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Judge  Z.  Phillips,  of  Berlin, 
and  made  brief  reference  to  the  bi- 
ographies of  many  other  pioneers, 
which  were  printed  in  full  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Fire  Lands 
Pioneer.  The  President,  P.  N. 
Schuyler,  having  called  Dr.  A.  D. 
Skellinger,  a  Vice  President  of  the 
Society,  to  the  chair,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved  ;  That  with  saddened 
hearts  we  have  learned  of  the  de- 
cease of  Hon.  Zalmuna  Phillips,  for- 
merly for  eight  years  President  of 
this  Society.  For  his  valuable  ser- 
vices and  industry  as  an  officer  and 
member  of  this  Society,  we  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  put  on  record  our  high  re- 
gard for  his  many  virtues,  culture  of 
mind  and  heart,  and  his  sterling  in- 
tegrity and  worth  as  a  man,  a  citi- 
zen and  a  friend.  We  miss  him 
here,  but  we  will  cherish  the  re- 
membrance of  his  words  of  wisdom, 
his  acts  of  kindness,  and  trust  to 
profit  in  the  light  of  his  example. 

Resolved ;  That  we  deeply  sym- 
pathize with  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased in  their  great  sorrow,  and  that 
there  be  presented  to  them  a  copy 
of  these  Resolutions,  attested  by  the 
proper  officers. 

The  Resolutions  were  adopted  by 
a   unanimous    rising  vote. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  of  J.  D. 
Easton,  of  Monroeville,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  all  persons  who 
had  become  members  of  the  Society 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new 
Constitution  would  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  and  vote  on  the  adopt- 
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ion  of  the  new  Constitution. 

G.  T.  Stewart,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  new  Constitution, 
presented  a  form  of  Constitution 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Society. 

On  motion,  the  said  Constitution 
was  taken  up  for  consideration  ar- 
ticle by  article. 

Articles  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.  and 
VIII.  were  adopted  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  committee.  Articles  VI., 
and  VII.  were  amended  and  then 
adopted. 

On  motion,  the  whole  was  ad- 
opted as  the  Constitution  of  the  So- 
ciety, as  follows: 


CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall 
be  called  the  Fire  Laxds  Histori- 
cal Society. 

Article  II.  Its  objects  are  to 
collect,  preserve  and  publish  in 
proper  form,  historical  information, 
and  especially  the  facts  constituting 
the  full  history  of  the  Fire  Lands 
and  adjacent  parts  of  Ohio  ;  to  ob- 
tain and  preserve  an  authentic  ac- 
count of  their  resources  and  pro- 
ductions, of  their  natural  and 
archaeological  relics,  curiosities  and 
antiquities,  and  other  scientific  and 
historical  collections. 

Art.  III.  Its  officers  shall  be  a 
President,  one  Vice  President  for 
each  county  in  the  Fire  Lands,  a 
Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Record- 
ing Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Biog- 
rapher, a  Librarian  and  Custodian 
of  Relics,  and  a  Board  of  Directors 
and    Trustees    composed    of  seven 


members,  including  the  President 
and  Recording  Secretary  of<  the 
Society,  who  shall  also  act  as  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  said  Board, 
and  four  of  the  members  of  which 
shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business. 

Art.  IV.  The  said  officers  shall 
be  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Society,  and  '  shall  hold  their 
several  offices  for  one  year  and  un-* 
til  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified,  and  vacancies  in  office  oc- 
curring between  the  Annual  Meet- 
ings shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  Trustees. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  trust, 
in  such  sum  and  with  sureties  as 
said  Board  may  approve.  The  of- 
ficers shall  perform  the  duties  which 
usually  pertain  to  their  respective 
offices. 

The  Vice  Presidents  shall  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  Society  and 
collect  historical  material  for  it 
within  their  respective  counties. 
The  Board  of  Directors  and  Trus- 
tees shall  have  the  general  charge 
of  the  business  and  property  of  the 
Society,  and  shall  also  act  as  a  Pub- 
lishing Committee. 

Art.  V.  The  office,  records  and 
collections  of  the  Society  shall  be 
kept  at  the  City  of  Norwalk,  where 
the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Society 
shall  be  held  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day of  June,  unless  for  any  year  it 
be  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  Trustees,  and 
Quarterly  or  Special  Meetings  of  the 
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Society  may  be  held  at   such    times 
and  places  as  said  Board  may  direct. 

Art.  VI.  All  members  of  this, 
Society  shall  sign  this  Constitution. 
Any  person  may  become  an  Annual 
Member  by  signing  this  Constitu- 
tion and  paying  an  admission  fee  of 
fifty  cents,  which  sum  shall  also  be 
in  full  for  annual  dues  for  first  year 
of  membership.  All  present  mem- 
bers, and  Annual  Members  after 
their  first  year,  shall  pay  annually, 
in  advance,  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  as 
a  condition  of  membership.  Any 
person  may  become  a  Life  Member 
by  the  payment  of  five  dollars,  the 
same  to  be  in  full  for  all  future  an- 
nual dues  and  shall  also  be  entitled 
to  receive  one  copy  of  the  then  last 
annual  publication  of  the  Society. 

By  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  any 
person  may  become  a  Life  Member, 
free  from  all  annual  dues,  and  en- 
titled to  one  copy  of  all  numbers  of 
The  Fire  Lands  Pioneer  published 
since  September,  1861,  and  owned 
and  for  sale  by  the  Society,  and  also 
to  one  copy  of  all  its  future  publi- 
cations. Honorary  Members  may 
be  elected  by  a  vote  of  the   Society. 

Art.  VII.  All  moneys  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  received  for  Life 
Membership  fees,  together  with  the 
bequest  received  from  Miss  Cather- 
ine Gallup,  shall  constitute  a  per- 
manent fund  to  be  called  "The 
Catherine  Gallup  Publication  Fund" 
the  interest  only  of  which  bequest 
from  Miss  Gallup  may  be  used,  with 
other  additions,  as  required  for  pub- 
lication purposes. 


Art.  VIII.  This  Constitution 
may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
voting  ;  provided  that  no  amend- 
ment shall  be  considered,  unless  it 
shall  have  been  presented  in  writing 
at  the  next  previous  Annual  or 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Society. 


The  Society  then  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year,  with  the  following  re- 
sult : 

President,  P.  N.  Schuyler,  of  Belle- 
vue,  O. 

Vice  Presidents,  Dr.  A.  D.  Skell- 
inger,  New  London;  I.  T.  Reynolds, 
Berlin  Heights. 

Recording  Secretary,  L.  C.  Laylin, 
Norwalk. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  G.  T. 
Stewart,  Norwalk. 

Treasurer,  Erastus  Gray,  Norwalk. 

Biographer,  C.  H.  Grallup,Norwalk. 

Librarian  and  Custodian,  C.  E. 
Newman,  Norwalk. 

Directors  and  Trustees,  G.  T. 
Stewart,  F.  R.  Loomis,  C.  H.  Gallup, 
F.  Wickham,  Norwalk  ;  E.  Bogard- 
us,  North  Monroeville. 

The  President  then  announced  the 
presence  of  Martin  Kellogg,  of 
Bronson,  and  introduced  him  to  the 
Society  as  the  venerable  pioneer  and 
earnest  friend,  in  the  ninety-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

On  motion,  the  Society  then 
adjourned.  L.  C.  LAYLIN, 

Recording  Sec'y- 

Norwalk,  O.,  June  21,  1882. 
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DIRECTORS'  MEETING. 

Jane  26th,  1882. 

A  meeting  of  the  Directors  and 
Trustees  of  The  Fire  Lands  Histori- 
cal Society  was  held  at  the  office  of 
C.  E.  Newman  in  Norwalk,  O.,  on 
June  26th,  1882. 

The  members  present  were:  P.  N. 
Schuyler,  President;  G.  T.  Stewart, 
C.  H.  Gallup,  E.  Borgadus,  F.  R. 
Loomis,  F.  Wickham;  L.  C.  Laylin, 
Secretary. 

Absent:  None. 

L.  C.  Laylin,  Notary  Public  then 
administered  in  due  form,  the  oath 
required  by  law  to  P.  N.  Schuyler, 
G.  T.  Stewart,  C,  H.  Gallup,  E.  Bo- 
gardus,  F.  R.  Loomis  and  Frederick 
Wickham,  as  Directors  and  Trustees 
of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society; 
and  P.  N.  Schuyler,  Notary  Public, 
administered  said  oath  to  L.  C. 
Laylin  as  Director  and  Trustee  of 
said  Society. 

The  Treasurer-elect,'  E.  Gray, 
having  declined  to  serve,  the  Board 
proceeded  to  elect  his  successor,  and 
thereupon  C.  E.  Newman  was  chos- 
en Treasurer  of  the  Society  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

On  motion  of  G.  T.  Stewart,  the 
Treasurer's  bond  was  fixed  in  the 
sum  of  $1,000,  with  sureties  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

On  motion  of  G.  T.  Stewart,  C.  H. 
Gallup  was  directed  to  invest  the 
$500  bequest  of  Catherine  Gallup 
for  a  period  of  one  year,  at  such 
rate  of  interest   and    with  such    se- 


curity as  shall  be  approved  by    said 
Gallup. 

C.  H.  Gallup  reported  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  excursion  to  Huron  of 
June  21st,  as  follows: 

Total  receipts $91.75 

Expenditures 39.50 


Balance  paid  to  Treasurer..  $52.25 
On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the 
Board  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Gallup 
and  his  associates  for  their  success- 
ful management  of  the  excursion  to 
Huron. 

C.  H.  Gallup,  of  the  committee  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  C.  E.  Newman 
with  the  Society,  presented  the 
following: 

From  our  examination  of   said  ac- 
counts we  find  them    correct,   with 
the  folloAving  balances: 
For    the  year  ending    July  4, 

1879,  bal.  due  Newman  . .   $2.56 
For  the    year  ending   June    9, 

1 880,  bal.  due  Society 59 

For    2    years,    ending  June  21, 

1882,  bal  due   Society 29.73 

Itemized  account  on  file. 

C.  H.  Gallup, 
Of  Committee. 
•  On  motion,  the  report   was  adopt- 
ed and  the  committee  discharged. 

No  funds  having  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  So- 
ciety during  the  past  year,  no  report 
of  that  officer  has  been  presented 
for  that  reason. 

F.  R.  Loomis  and  C.  E.  Newman 
reported  the  receipts  by  them  from 
the  sales  of  memberships  and  copies 
of  the  Pioneer  as  follows: 
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F.  R.  Loomis  reported —  order  book  and  draw  orders  on    the 

Receipts  from  sales  of  books. $31. 00-  Treasurer    for   the    payment   of  all 

"           "         "             mem-  bills  approved   by   the  Board  at  its 

berships. 11.00  present  session. 

On  motion   of   G.  T.  Stewart,  the 

Total '  * $42'00  Librarian    and    Custodian   was    in- 

C.  E.  Newman  reported-  gtraoted   tQ    8end  copie8  ofthe   last 

Receipts  from  sale  of   books. $48.00  «Pioneer„  to  the   Historical   Publi- 

mem-  .              i         .     .       . 

berships                                 23  50  cations  and  Societies  that  exchange 

with  this  Society,  and  to  keep  a  list 

Total ..$71.50  of  the  same.      . 

On  motion,  the    reports    were    ac-  On  motion,  it   was    ordered   that 

cepted.  the  First  Quarterly  Meeting  of   the 

The    following    bills     were    pre'-  Society  be   held  «,t   Put-in-Bay    on 

sented,  approved  and   ordered  paid:  September    6th,   1882.     On   motion, 

F.  R.  Looniis,  1,000    copies,  Vol.  the  President  appointed  the  follow- 

I.,  New  Series,  JPioneer,  $225.75.  On  ing  committee    of  arrangements  for 

motion,  the  funds  on  hand  were  ap-  said  meeting,    F.  R.  Loomis,   C.  H. 

propriated  toward  paying  said   bill.  Gallup  and  C.  E.  Newman. 

F.  R.  Loomis,  2,000  circulars  and  10  On    motion,    the    Librarian    and 

Constitutions,  $10;  W.  I.  Lindsey  &  Custodian  was  instructed  to  procure 

Son,  repairing  glass    cabinet,    $1.20;  the  immediate  removal  of  the  relics 

C.  E.  Newman,  services  as  canvass-  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  to  a 

er  to  June  21,  1882,  $10.72."  place  of  safety. 

On   motion  of   C.  H.  Gallup,    the  On   motion,   the  Board   then  ad- 
Board  authorized  and   employed    C.  journed.              L.  C.  LAYLIN, 
E.  Newman  to  canvass  for  the   sale  Secretary. 
of  the  last   publication   of   the  "Pi-  Norwalk,  O.,  June  26,  1882. 

oneer,"  and  to    secure   memberships 

. »» » » — ■ 

to  the    Society,  at  a  commission   of 

25  per  cent,  on  the  amount  received  TWENTY-SEVENTH      ANNUAL 

from  said  sales,  including   member-  MEETING. 

ship  dues,  and  that  said  employment  * 

£ ''■■*■  •-■;■         .  j    n                ■  J  ,  June  20th,  1883. 

be  tor  the  period  or    one  year,  from 

June  21st,  1882.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the    Fire 

On  motion   of   C.   H.  Gallup,  the  Lands  Historical   Society   was  held 

President  appointed   the  following  in  Whittlesey  Hall,  Norwalk,  Ohio, 

Finance  Committee  for  the   ensuing  on  June  20th,  1883,  President  P.  N. 

year:  C.H.Gallup,    G.   T.   Stewart  Schuyler  in  the  chair. 

and  L.    C.  Laylin,  and    said   Com-  The   minutes   of  the  last   Annual 

mittee  was  authorized  to  procure  an  Meeting  were  read  by  the  Secretary 
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and  on  motion,  they  were  approved. 
C.  E.  Newman,  Treasurer  of  the 
Society,  presented  the  following  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  June  20th, 
1883: 

June,  1882.  To  amount  in  Treasurer'3  hands..$29.73 

July  7, 1882— Cash  from  C.  H.  Gallup 52.25 

"   —    "       "         Annual     members 

paid  Treasurer 23.50 

July  7, 1882— Sale  Vol.  I.,  New  Series 48.00 

"   —  Annual  members,  F.R.  Loomis  11.00 

"   —Sale  Vol  I.,  New  Series 31.00 

Sept,  2,   "   —Sale  of  105  vols.,  No.  1,  Sold  by 

Treasurer 39.87 

"     30, 1882— Cash  from  sale  of  Annual,  No. 

1883 2.63 

June  20, 1883— Cash  from  sale  77  nos.,  New 

Series 19.50 

"    20, 1883— Cash  from  sale  old  numbers 1.88 

$259.36 

By  order  paid— No.  1 $  225.75 

"      2 10.00 

'♦        "      3 1.20 

"      4 10.72 

Cash  bal.  on  hand 11.60 

$  259,36 

On  motion,  the  report  was  re- 
ceived and  ordered  entered  on  the 
record.  f 

C.  E.  Newman,  as  Custodian  of 
Relics,  presented  the  following  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  June  aOth, 
1883: 

July  20, 1883— Expenses  of  removal   of  case 

and  relics fc.  3.35 

Sept.  6,  1883— Purchase   old  numbers— G.  C. 

Wright 6.25 

**    6,1883 — Cash  paid  for  canvassing 3.00 

June  1,  "   — Koom  rent  for  relics  for  1  year 

from  June  1,  '83  to  June  1,  '84 15.00 

Total , $27.60 

On  motion,  the  report  was  re- 
ceived and  ordered  entered  on  the 
Record. 

C.  E.  Newman  then  addressed  the 
Society  in  reference  to  the  death  of 
several  noted  Pioneers,  among 
whom  were  Eldridge,  of  Berlin,  Dr. 
Stewart  of  Milan,  and  Obediah  Jen- 
ney,  of  Norwalk. 

Capt.  C.  Woodruff,  of  Peru,  read 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Ebenezer    Lawrence,  of 


Norwich,  and  on  motion,  the  same 
was  received  and  a  copy  solicited 
for  publication. 

President  Schuyler  called  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  suggested  that  repairs  were 
much  needed  on  the  same. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Owen,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  sum  annually 
appropriated  by  the  Whittlesey 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  be 
used  for  the  improvement  and  re- 
pairs of  the  Cabinet. 

On  motion  of  C.  E^  Newman, 
Martin  Kellogg  was  unanimously 
elected  an  Honorary  Life  Member 
of  the  Society. 

C.  B.  Stickney  then  fittingly  al- 
luded to  the  death  of  Obediah  Jen- 
ney,  and  briefly  addressed  the 
Society  on  his  personal  recollections 
of,  and  associations  with,  that  hon- 
ored pioneer  of  Norwalk. 

On  motion,  Theodore  Williams 
was  invited  to  prepare  a  history  of 
the  old  "Norwalk  Institute  and 
Academy,"  in  connection  with  a 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Public  School  System  of  the 
Fire  Lands. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year,  with  the  following  re- 
sult: 

President,  P.  N.  Schuyler,  Belle- 
vue. 

Vice  Presidents,  A.  D.  Skellinger, 
New  London;  I.  T.  Reynolds,  Ber- 
lin. 

Recording  Secretary,  L.  C.  Lay- 
lin,  Norwalk. 
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Corresponding  Secretary,  G.  T. 
Stewart,  Norwalk. 

Treasurer,  C.  E.  Newman,  Nor- 
walk. 

Biographer,  C.  H.  Gallup,  Nor- 
walk. 

Librarian  and  Custodian,  C.  E. 
Newman,  Norwalk. 

Directors  and  Trustees,  G.  T. 
Stewart,  F.  R.  Loomis,  C.  H.  Gallup, 
F.  Wickham,  Norwalk;  E.  Bogard- 
us,  North  Monroeville. 

On  motion,  the  Society  then  ad- 
journed. L.  C.  LAYLIN, 

Recording  Sec'y 

Norwalk,  O.,  June  20,  1883. 


DIRECTORS'  MEETING. 


July  27th,  1883. 

A  meeting  of  the  Directors  and 
Trustees  of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical 
Society  was  held  at  the  law  office  of 
G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  in  Norwalk,  O., 
on  July  27th,  1883,  President  P.  N. 
Schuyler  in  the  chair. 

F.  R.  Loomis,  G.  T.  Stewart,  C. 
E.  Newman  and  L.  C.  Laylin,  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  were  present. 

On  'motion,  C.  E.  Newman  was 
authorized  and  instructed  to  secure 
rates  for  rail  road  and  boat  tickets 
from  points  on  the  W.  &  L.  E.  R. 
R.,  in  Huron  County,  to  Put-in-Bay, 
on  September  10th,  1883,  at  which 
time  and  place  the  President  was 
authorized  to  announce,  by  adver- 
tisement, the  next  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  the  Society. 

On  motion,  the  number  of  tickets 


authorized  by  the  preceding  mo- 
tion was  limited  to  325,  and  the 
price  per  ticket  to  75  cents. 

On  motion,  the  President  was  re- 
quested to  secure  the  speakers  and 
prepare  the  program  for  the  Put-in- 
Bay  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  Librarian  was 
authorized  to  dispose  of  the  remain- 
ing copies  of  the  "Fire  Lands  Pio- 
neer" at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  copy. 

The  bill  of  C.  E.  Newman  for  re- 
moval of  the  Cabinet,  room  rent, 
etc.,  as  ordered  by  the  Board,  was 
presented,  approved,  and  on  motion 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  draw 
an  order  on  the  Treasurer  for  the 
payment  of  the  same,  to  the  amount 
thereof,  to-wit,  $27.60. 

There  being  no  further  business, 
the  Board  then  adjourned. 

L.  C.  LAYLIN, 
Recording  Sec'y. 

Norwalk,  O.,  July  27,  1883. 


EXCURSION     TO     PUT-IN-BAY 
AND  CELEBRATION. 


September  10th,  1883. 
(Taken  from  the  Norwalk  Chronicle 
of  September  13th,  1883.) 
The  Excursion  of  the  Firelands 
Historical  Society  to  Put-in-Bay  last 
Monday  was  quite  fairly  attended, 
considering  the  cold  weather  of  the 
past  week  and  the  cold"  east  wind 
blowing  on  the  morning  of  the  ex- 
cursion. About  one  hundred  per- 
sons went  from  Bellevue,  Monroe- 
ville,   Norwalk    a»d   Milan.     Sixty- 
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nine   tickets  were  sold  at  the  Nor- 
walk station. 

The  trip  on  the  W.  &  L.  E.  R.  R. 
to  Huron  was  enjoyably  made  on 
the  morning  train,  and  the  "Ame*ri- 
<?an  Eagle"  was  at  once  boarded  by 
the  excursionists,  a  few  minutes 
after  ten  and  she  steamed  out  of 
Huron  harbor  and  headed  for  Put- 
in-Bay island.  A  smart  breeze  was 
blowing  from  the  east,  which  ruffled 
the  surface  of  the  lake  considerably 
and  ffave  a  rather  uncomfortable  roll 
to  the  boat,  making  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  the  passengers  quite  sick. 
The  weather,  too,  was  rather  cool 
for  comfort,  unless  one  was  clad  for 
the  occasion.  Put-in-Bay  harbor 
was  safely  reached  a  little  before 
one  o'clock  p.  m.,  without  accident 
or  other  incident  than  the  amusing 
figure  cut  by  some  who  were  sud- 
denly seized  with  volcanic  eruptions. 

AT    PUT-IN-BAY. 

A  basket  pic-nic  was  the  first  ex- 
ercise indulged  in,  which  seemed  to 
meet  the  hearty  approval  of  all,  not- 
withstanding the  repulsive  condi- 
tion of  many  stomachs  on  the  way 
over. 

THE    EXERCISES 

of  the  day,prepared  especially  for  the 
occasion,  began  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  weather  was  quite 
warm  and  enjoyable  at  the  Bay,  and 
the  exercises  were  comfortably  held 
in  the  lovely  grove  immediately  up- 
on the  bay  shore. 

P.  N.  Schuyler,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  Firelands  Historical  Society, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  oc- 


cupying the  pavilion,  addressed  the 
assembled  audience  most  eloquently 
and  in  a  highly  patriotic  vein  for 
about  fifteen  minutes  very  happily 
and  appropriately  opening  the  exer- 
cises of  the  day.  His  remarks  were 
heartily  applauded.  He  then  intro- 
duced as  the  next  speaker  the  Hon. 
J.  R.  Osborn,  of  Toledo,  who  gave 
an  interesting  address  on  "The  Bat- 
tle of  Lake  Erie." 

The  next  address  was  by  C.  H. 
Stewart,  of  Norwalk,  on  the  theme, 
"O.  H.  Perry  and  his  Associates." 
As  C.  H.  Stewart  could  not  be  pres- 
ent in  person,  his  address  was  read 
by  his  father,  G.  T.  Stewart.  It  was 
an  excellent  paper. 

The  next  sentiment  was  respond- 
ed to  by  F.  R.  Loomis,  of  Norwalk, 
in  an  address  of  30  minutes,  his 
theme  being  "Our  Country — Her 
Greatness  and  Her  Resources  are 
our  Pride;  Her  Glory  and  Her 
Strength  is  Her  Freedom  and  Her 
Virtue." 

S.  A.  Wildmah,  Esq.,  of  Norwalk, 
then  responded  to  the  sentiment, 
"The  Ladies,"  as  our  natural  banner 
without  the  stars,  and  our  firmament 
without  its  light,  so  our  country 
without  the  ladies."  Mr.  Wildman 
did  ample  justice  to  his  theme,  and 
received,  as  did  every  one  of  the 
speakers,  the  hearty  applause  of  the 
listeners.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Wildman's  address,  a  resolution 
offered  by  Judge  Osborn,  asking 
Congress  to  take  steps  toward  hav- 
ing a  suitable  monument  erected  to 
the    aiemorv    of  the   heroes   of  the 
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"Battle  of  Lake  Erie,"  was,  upon 
motion  of  F.  R.  Loomis,  immediate- 
ly adopted  and  ordered  spread  upon 
the  records  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  F.  Clatworthy,  of  Nor- 
walk,  then  closed  the  exercises  of 
the  day  with  an  earnest  prayer  and 
the  benediction. 

THE  RETURN. 

The  excursionists  at  once  repaired 
to  the  boat,  which  at  4:15  p.  m., 
started  on  her  return  trip.  The 
wind  had  increased  somewhat  and 
the  lake  was  quite  boisterous  on  the 
return  trip,  but  aside  from  consid- 
erable sea-sickness,  some  pitching 
around  the  boat  by  those  who  at- 
tempted to  walk  the  deck,  a  few 
over-turned  individuals  when  the 
boat  made  some  of  its  most  desper- 
ate lunges,  and  considerable  merri- 
ment on  the  part  of  nearly  all  on 
board  at  the  general  upheaval  of 
"  matters  and  things,"  no  incident 
worthy  of  special  note  occurred. 
The  boat  reached  Huron  a  little  be- 
fore seven,  and  the  cars  were  in 
waiting  to  carry  all  to  their  destina- 
tions. 

The  train  arrived  safely  at  Nor- 
Avalkat  7:45,  and  all  declared  the  ex- 
cursion of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical 
Society  to  Putin-Bay  on  September 
JO,  'S3,  a  decided  success. 


DIRECTORS'  MEETING. 


February  19th,  1884. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  Trustees  of  the  Firelands 
Historical  Society  was  held  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Recording  Secretary  on 
February  19th,  1884,  President  P.  N. 
Schuyler  in  the  chair. 

G.  T.  Stewart,  F.  Wickham,  F. 
R.  Loomis,  C,  E.  Newman,  and  L. 
C.  Laylin,  members  of  the  Board, 
were  present. 

On  motion,  G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq., 
was  instructed  to  collect  the  amount 
due  the  Society  as  its  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  excursion  to  Put-in- 
Bay,  on  September  10th,  from  the 
W.  &  L.  E.  R,  R.  Company. 

On  motion,  the  President,  C.  E. 
Newman  and  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary were  appointed  a  Publication 
Committee,  and  authorized  to  secure 
the  publication,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, of  Volume  II.,  New  Series,  of 
"The  Fire  Lands  Pioneer.". 

On  motion,  the  Board  tjien  ad- 
journed. L.  C.  LAYLIN, 

Recording  Sec'y. 

Norwalk,  O  ,  February  19,  1884. 
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INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS, 


Made  by  the  President  of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society  at  the 

Piit-in-Bay  Pic-nie  in  Honor  of  Perry's  Victory,, 

September   10th,   1883. 


BY    P.  N.   SCHUYLER,  ESQ.,  OP  BELLEVUE,  OHIO. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  congratulate  you  oil  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  are  as- 
sembled— this  bracing  air  and 
crystal  sky — upon  our  delightful 
surroundings — upon  the  historic  as- 
sociations and  patriotic  memories  of 
this  day  and  place. 

Ours  is  a. historic  society,  and  we 
claim,  also,  to  be  a  patriotic  society. 
We  learned  to  love  our  country  in 
the  knowledge  of  her  history  and 
the  teaching  and  examples  of  our 
fathers. 

Patriotism  is  a  sacred  principle. 
It  has  its  seat  in  the  purest  affections 
of  the  human  heart  and  the  noblest 
impulses  of  our  nature.  The  dic- 
tates of  patriotism  are  the  in- 
junctions of  religion.  We  assemble 
here  to-day  as  citizen  patriots  "in 
unity  of  spirit" — as  brethren — 
brethren  of  one  family  of  wide 
range — as  "Continentals  of  the  old- 
en stock.1'       We  gather  to  again  de- 


clare our  allegiance  to  the  faith  of 
our  fathers — the  New  England  faith 
— the  Pilgrim  faith — faith  in  God  ; 
faith  in  man,  and  faith  in  ivork. 

We  rejoice  in  our  grand  Repub- 
lic and  in  the  safety  assured  under 
her  resplendent  flag.  The  glory  of 
the  present  is  no  accident.  It  comes 
through  the  heroic  past — the  logic 
and  the  labor  of  the  past.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  "coordinate  counsels' 
and  work  of  God  and  our  fathers. 

We  come  to  this  historic  shore 
filled  with  sacred  memories;  con- 
scious of  exalted  privileges,  and  as  I 
trust,  conscious  of  our  correspond- 
ing obligations.  We  come  to  pay 
the  tribute  of  gratitude  to  virtue 
and  heroism,  and  that  we  may  here 
— "  'mid  the  shadowy  steps  of  the 
mighty  departed" — by  a  conformity 
of  morals  and  patriotism  in  social 
lifej  gather  new  strength  and  new 
enthusiasm  with  which  to  meet 
and  master  the  future. 
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Time  forbids,  and  I  may  not, 
therefore,  to  any  extent,  review  the 
past.  To-day  is  the  product  of  the 
ages,  and 

"There's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  end." 

It  is  said  that  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus, in  determining  where  to  locate 
their  proposed  city,  watched  the 
flight  of  birds.  Columbus,  on 
his  voyage  of  discovery,  bore  steadi- 
ly to  the  west.  But,  when  nearing 
the  end  of  his  voyage,  by  the  solici- 
tations of  Martin  Pinzon,  one  of  his 
associates,  he  changed  his  course  to 
the  south-west.  Pinzon  based  his 
argument  on  his  observation  of  a 
flight  of  parrots  in  that  direction. 
The  consequence  was  the  discovery 
of  the  West  India  Islands  and  South 
America.  Had  Columbus  continued 
in  his  original  course,  he  would  in 
all  probability  have  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Florida,  and  then  by  the 
Gulf  Stream,  come  up  the  coast 
northward,  and  this  country  would 
have  been  blighted  by  Spanish  des- 
potism and  superstition,  instead  of 
being,  as  now,  brightened  and 
blessed  by  the  light  of  science  and 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  Never 
had  the  flight  of  birds  been  of  more 
importance  in  the  world's  history. 
It  negatively  determined  the  civili- 
zation and  destiny  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, and  reserved  it  for  the  vigor  and 
virtue,  the  liberty  and  law  of  the 
Northern  nations. 

But  another  era  has  commenced. 
A  sail !  ho  !  Whence  that  shallop, 
tossing  on  the  angry  surf  of  a  wint- 
ry sea,  on  an  unknown    and    savage 


coast  ?  The  May  Flower  had  no 
charter.  Its  hardy  voyagers  were 
not,  like  the  invaders  of  Kent,  sea- 
kings  and  free  booters.  But,  re- 
taining all  the  daring  and  vigor  of 
those  Jutish  Saxons,  they  were  more 
than  twelve  centuries  in  advance  of 
Hengest  and  Horsa.  How  were  they 
guided  f  Was  it  by  the  magnet  of 
destiny  f  They  came  to  land  just 
outside  the  limits  of  their  intended 
destination.  The  May  Flower  had 
no  charter,  either  for  territory  or 
government.  The  compact  signed 
on  its  bounding  deck  was  a  greatly 
improved  edition  of  Magna  Charta 
and  the  confession  of  Augsburg. 
From  it  comes  our  great  Republic 
and  our  glorious  National  Constitu- 
tion, with  all  its  finishing  per- 
fections. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  a  law  of 
man's  constitution,  that  in  his  mi- 
gratory movements,  he  follows 
isothermal  lines.  The  followers 
and  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims 
bore  immediately  to  the  west. 
We  are  in  a  right  line  west  of  Ply- 
mouth. 

The  Charter  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, and  especially  the  "Confirma- 
tory Charter"  of  Charles  II.  of  1662, 
to  the  Connecticut  Company,  was  a 
miracle  in  liberality,  not  only  in  the 
rights  granted,  but  in  extent  and  fe- 
licity of  location.  As  a  section 
across  the  continent,  it  can  hardly  be 
equalled.  Westward  from  Con- 
necticut, it  embraces  a  large  part  of 
the  coal  fields  and  oil  regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  Cleveland,  Sandusky, 
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Toledo,  Ft.  Wayne,  Chicago,  Rock 
Island,  Davenport,  Des  Moines, 
Omaha,  and  the  line  of  the  great 
Union  Pacific  Railway  throughout  a 
large  part  of  its  extent.  Through 
this  charter,  as  you  know,  comes  our 
Western  Reserve,  and  later,  our 
Fire  Lands — our  home.  The  Fire 
Lands  are  the  price  of  fire  and  blood 
in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

After  all  the  vicissitudes,  this 
great  West  came  near  being  lost ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  historic  inci- 
dents ever  to  be  remembered,  that 
in  the  negotiations  which  resulted 
in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  British 
minister  insisted  that  the  western 
boundary  of  the  United  States 
should  be  the  Ohio  river  and  a  line 
drawn  from  its"  head  to  Lake  Erie. 
Some  of  our  commissioners,  regard- 
ing the  "  West"  as  of  little  value, 
were  inclined  to  concede  the  de- 
mand. 9  But  the  invincible  patriot- 
ism of  John  Adams  saved  to  our 
country  the  mighty  West. 

The  treaty  of  Paris,  recognizing 
the  national  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was 
signed  just  one  hundred  years  ago 
last  Monday  !  What  a  change  ! 
Wonderful  progress  !  Our  popula- 
tion has  increased  seventeen  hundred 
per  cent.  ;    and  in  other  elements   of 


national  greatness,  the    increase  has 
been  ten  fold  greater. 

"How  has  kind  Heaven  adorned  our  happy  land, 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand." 

The  foreign  commerce  of  this 
country  exceeds  fifteen  hundred 
million  dollars  per  annum,  and 
the  internal  trade  is  immensely 
greater.  Two  days  ago,  the  third 
great  iron  band  of  rail  road  across 
the  continent  and  uniting  the 
oceans,  was  finished  by  driving  the 
golden  spike  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Fancy  falters  in  the  attempt 
to  forecast  the  future.  Onward ! 
Onward  !  As  by  the  laws  of  dyma- 
mics  in  the  physical  universe,  so  in 
the  moral,  political  and  intellectual 
world,  the  great  impulsion  is  forev- 
ever  forward. 

But  hold,  and  let  us  attend  the 
hour.  A 

We  are  here  right  on  the  western 
border  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
which  includes  these  islands,  and 
just  over  there,  on  the  western  shore 
of  Bass  Island,  seventy  years  ago 
to-day,  was  fought  and  won  the 
glorious  battle  of  Lake  Erie  which 
we  meet  to  celebrate. 

I  thank  you  for  your  polite  at- 
tention, and  now  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Os- 
born,  whose  subject  is  "The  Battle 
ofLake  Erie." 
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Address  Before  the  Fire  Lands   Historical  Society,  Delivered  at 
Put-in-Bay  Island,  Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10,  18 S3, 


BY    HON.    JOHN    R.    OSBORN,    OF    TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Mr.  President^  and  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Fire  Lands  Histori- 
cal Society  : 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  hap- 
py auspices  which  attend  this  social 
reunion.  I  come  once  more  from 
my  home  in  Toledo  to  meet  you  who 
survive,  as  in  years  past  I  have  of- 
ten met  the  fathers  and  brothers, 
whose  faces  once  so  familiar,  we 
shall  meet  no  more  in  these  annual 
gatherings.  The  Psalmist  has  put 
our  alio  ted  time  at  three  score  years 
and  ten  ;  the  events  which  to  day 
we  celebrate  have  reached  this  stage, 
I  might  better  say,  this  limit  of 
man's  life.  Seventy  years  ago 
this  day,  a  few  miles  out  from  this 
placid,  beautiful  bay,  the  echoes  of 
the  fierce  cannonading  of  the  only 
naval  battle  fought  upon  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie,  reverberated  along 
these  shores,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
most  important  results  to  the  securi- 
ty   and   peace    of   the    country  had 


been    achieved    by    the   great    com- 
mander and  his  faithful  followers. 

Before  I  proceed  more  particular- 
ly to  detail  the  events  of  that  battle, 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  condition  in  which 
the  western  frontier  was  placed  a 
little  before  and  at  the  very  time 
when  this  decisive  blow  was  struck. 

The  war  of  1812  had  become  a 
necessity  to  the  American  govern- 
ment. The  results  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  mortification  and  loss 
growing  out  of  the  successful  revolt 
of  her  American  colonies,  had  not 
subsided  so  that  she  could  do  justice 
to  the  infant  people  claiming  a  place 
among  the  nations.  She  was  mis- 
tress of  the  seas  ;  her  navy  was  in 
every  clime  ;  with  oppression  and  in- 
sult she  claimed  the  right  to  search 
all  vessels,  to  capture  and  detain  for 
her  own  purposes  sailors  and  sea- 
men whom  she  knew,    or   pretended 
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to  believe,  were  her  own  subjects  or 
owed  fealty  to  her  crown,  and  thus 
she  laid  violent  hands  upon  the 
growing  commerce  of  our  infant 
people  with  the  nations  of  the 
world.  These  exactions  and  de- 
mands, after  much  protest  on  the 
part  of  our  people,  were  still  un- 
heeded, and  no  alternative  was  left 
but  war.  On  the  seventeenth  of 
June,  1812,  Congress  passed  an  act 
declaring  war  against  Great  Britain, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  nineteenth,  and  his 
proclamation  issued  on  the  twenty- 
first.  Without  an  army,  without  a 
navy,  without  money,  the  sinews  of 
war,  the  Nation  was  illy  prepared 
to  cope  with  so  powef  ul  an  adversa- 
ry as  Great  Britian.  It  is  no  part 
of  my  purpose  to  consider  the  his- 
tory of  this  war  except  as  the  inci- 
dents which  grew  out  of  it  are  con- 
nected with  the  subject  which  we 
commemorate  to-day  and  the  im- 
mediate region  lying  round  about 
us. 

Not  long  after  the  proclamation  of 
the  President,  hostilities  commenced 
by  sea  and  by  land,  The  British 
Government  massed  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  forces  on  the  Canada 
frontier  and  succeeded  in  forming  al- 
liances with  warlike  and  savage  In- 
dian tribes,  who  were  hostile  to  the 
United  States  Government,  and 
ready  to  engage  in  murderous  war- 
fare upon  the  white  inhabitants  of 
the  land.  Gen.  Proctor,  a  British 
commander,  who  had  charge  of  the 
operations  of  the  British  army  in  the 


north-west,  in  less  than  two  months 
after  war  was  declared,  had  invested 
Detroit,  then  having  a  fort  known 
as  Fort  Dearborn  and  garrisoned  by 
a  small  force  of  American  soldiers. 
He  succeeded  in  compelling  Hull, 
who  commanded  the  garrison,  to 
capitulate  and  to  surrender  the  fort. 
He  thus  gained  control  of  the  De- 
troit river,  Maiden,  on  the  Canadian 
side,  being  the  headquarters  of  his 
army  and  the  rendezvous  of  his  na- 
val forces.  The  surrender  of  this 
fort  produced  great  consternation 
throughout  the  infant  settlements  of 
the  Northwest  which  had  within  a 
few  years  been  made  at  quite  a  num- 
ber of  points,  around  the  southern 
shore  of  the  lake,  between  Detroit, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga 
river.  Gen.  Harrison  was  sent  with 
an  army  to  the  defense  of  the  front- 
ier, and  during  the  winter  of  1813- 
1814,  established  his  headquarters 
at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the 
Maumee  of  Lake  Erie,  where  he 
erected  a  fort  and  stockade  on  the 
right  or  southerly  bank  of  the  river, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
water,  and  called  it  Ft.  Meigs  in 
honor  of  the  then  Governor  of  Ohio. 
The  British,  however,  established  a 
fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  riv- 
er and  about  three  miles  below,  and 
having  now  command  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  lake,  they  laid  siege 
to  Fort  Meigs,  and  from .  various 
points  kept  up  a  lire  of  cannon  and 
musketry,  doing,  however,  little 
damage  to  the  garrison. 

In  the  fall  of  1812,  a  stockade  and 
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fort  had  been  erected  at  Frenchtown, 
on     the   river   Raisin,    now     better 
known  as  the  City  of  Monroe,  which 
was  commanded  by    Gen.  Winches- 
ter, who  had  with    him   Col.    Wells 
and    Col.    Madison  and    a   force    of 
500    or  600   men.     Winchester   had 
failed  to   post   pickets  on  the   road 
leading   north,    and  on  the  night  of 
the    twentieth    of     January,    1813, 
Proctor,  with  a  force  of  300    or    400 
British    soldiers,    and  a  large   body 
of  Indians,  under  command   of   Te 
cumseh,  crossed  over   from  Maiden 
on  the  ice  and    stole    quietly   along 
the  road  and  through  the  woods  un- 
til   within  a  short   distance  of   the 
stockade.      Winchester,    with    Col. 
Wells  and  a  small  body  of   soldiers, 
as  soon  as  the  presence  of  the    Brit- 
ish was  discovered,went  out  to  meet 
them,  but   were  quickly  surrounded 
and  captured.      Col.    Madison,  with 
about   450    soldiers,  were  inside  the 
stockade  and  fort.      After  the  capt- 
ure of  Winchester  and  Wells,  Proc- 
ter demanded  a  surrender  of  the  de- 
fenses and  garrison.      He  represent- 
ed to  Winchester  that   he    was    de 
sirous    of  sparing  the    unnecessary 
effusion    of    blood,    but     with    the 
savage    hordes    that     accompanied 
him,  he  would  surround  the  fort,  his 
force  was  strong  enough   without   a 
doubt    to    capture  it,    and    in    that 
event    it   would   be  impossible    for 
him  to  restrain  his  blood  thirsty  and 
cruel  savages  from    executing  their 
dreadful   deeds    of   murder.     Over- 
come  by  these  representations    and 
desirous    of  sparing  his    men,    and 


after    the    most   solemn  assurances 
from  Proctor  that    the    men    should 
not  only  be  protected,  but  permitted 
to  depart  in  peace,  Winchester  gave 
orders  to  Madison  to   surrender   the 
command.      The    order  was  reluct- 
antly   obeyed     by     Col.     Madison, 
neither  he  nor  his  men    having   any 
confidence  in  the    promises    of    pro- 
tection.      And  now  occurred  one  of 
the  most  terrible  and   fiendish    acts 
of  blood  thirsty    cruelty   that   ever 
took  place  in  this  country.      British 
officers  delivered  over  their  wretched 
prisoners  to  the  care' of  their  savage 
allies  who  horribly  scalped  and    tor- 
tured and  murdered  their  victims  in 
the  most  inhuman  and  cold  blooded 
manner.     A  few  of  the   officers    and 
men  were  taken  to  Maiden,  but   the 
most  urgent  entreaties  and  demands 
made  upon  Proctor  and  his    officers 
failed   to   protect   any  considerable 
number    of    the  poor   victims  com- 
mitted to  the  keeping  of  their  savage 
allies.     The  larger  part  of  this  little 
army    were    volunteers    from    Ken- 
tucky,   and    I  can    remember   very 
well  years  ago,  while    a    student   at 
law  in  the  city  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  to 
have  heard  frequently  from  families 
who    had    suffered  by   the  loss    of 
their  sons  in  that  dreadful  massacre. 
Gen.  Leslie  Combs,  of   the    city    of 
Lexington,  was  one  of  the    last    sur- 
vivors of  the  little  army,  he  having 
escaped   and    found  his  way  back  to 
Harrison's  army. 

The  consternation  and  gloom 
which  these  events  produced,  viz: 
Hull's  surrender    and  the    massacre 
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of  the  River  Raisin,  were  deeply 
felt  in  the  infant  settlements  which 
I  have  before  mentioned.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year,  about  the  month 
of  April,  1813,  Gen.  Harrison  in 
command  at  Ft.  Meigs,  learned  that 
Col.  Dudley  was  descending  the 
Maumee  river  with  about  1,200  Ken- 
tuckians  to  join  his  command.  The 
siege  of  Ft.  Meigs  had  now  been  in 
progress  for  some  time  and  was  an- 
noying the  army,  without  coming  to 
any  decisive  engagment.  Harrison 
sent  word  to  Dudley  ordering  him 
to  take  800  men,  and  follow  up  the 
British  and  Indians  who  were  mass- 
ing nearly  opposite  the  fort.  Dud- 
ley did  so,  and  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, not  only  in  driving  them 
from  their  position,  but  in  produc- 
ing a  rapid  flight.  They  were  elated 
with  their  victory,  pressed  forward 
after  their  retreating  foes  against 
Dudley's  wishes  and  were  afterward 
drawn  into  an  ambush  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  captured.  During 
the  spring  and  forepart  of  the  sum- 
mer, operations  on  both  sides  were 
few.  The  terms  of  service  of  a 
large  number  of  his  soldiers  being 
about  to  expire,  Harrison  went  down 
as  far  as  Franklinton  to  hurry  up 
new  enlistments,  and  fill  the  ranks 
of  his  little  army.  About  this  time, 
viz.  the  forepart  of  August,  oc- 
curred one  of  those  brilliant  epi- 
sodes which  very  largely  operated 
to  give  confidence  to  the  inhabitants 
as  well  as  to  the  army. 

Harrison   had    left   a   very    small 
garrison — about  160  men — at   a  fort 


located  on  the  Sandusky  river,  at 
Lower  Sandusky,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Croghan.  His  in- 
structions were  that  if  the  enemy 
should  appear  in  overwhelming 
force,  it  would  be  better  to  abandon 
the  fort  and  take  the  men  to  Ft. 
Meigs.  On  the  first  of  August, 
Proctor  appeared  before  the  fort 
with  a  force  of  about  500  British 
Regulars  and  3,000  Indians.  With 
his  usual  diplomacy,  Proctor  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  fort, 
giving  notice  at  the  same  time  that 
if  a  contest  ensued,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  restrain  his 
savage  allies  from  massacreing  the 
garrison.  To  this  demand,  Croghan 
returned  that  calm  and  dignified 
answer  which  shows  his  character  : 
that  when  the  fort  should  be  taken, 
there  would  be  no  one  to  massacre, 
as  it  would  be  defended  to  the  very 
last  man.  On  the  morning  of  the 
3d  of  August,  the  British  army  ad- 
vanced to  within  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  the  fort,  and  with  three 
six  pounders  opened  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  stockade.  To 
protect  this,  Croghan  piled  bags  of 
flour,  sand  and  earth  upon  which  the 
enemy's  balls  fell  harmless.  Du- 
ring this  period  the  fort  remained 
quiet,  and  supposing  they  had  ef- 
fected a  breach,  the  British  army 
pressed  forward  to  assail  the  works. 
Croghan's  men  were  directed  to  re- 
strain their  fire,  and  when  the 
enemy  were  within  30  or  40  paces  of 
the  fort,  they  opened  simultaneous-' 
ly  such  a  well  aimed  fire  of  musket- 
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ry  as  to  disorder  the  advancing 
column.  Captain  Cook,  the  British 
commander,  rallied  his  men,  exclaim- 
ing, "Come  on,  my  hoys,  give  the 
damned  Yankees  no  quarter." 
Leaping  into  the  ditch,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  men,  when  Croghan, 
who  had  planted  his  only  gun,  a  6 
pounder,  loaded  with  slugs  and 
balls,  so  as  to  command  the  ditch, 
fired  it  against  the  column,  mowing 
the  men  down,  and  as  others  pressed 
forward,  repeating  his  fire  two  or 
three  times,  filling  the  ditch  with 
the  bodies  of  dead  and  wounded 
men.  So  terrible  was  the  carnage 
that  a  panic  seized  the  residue  of 
the  soldiers  who  fled  precipitately 
to  a  dense  wood  near  by,  while  their 
savage  allies  fled  panic  stricken.  In 
this  engagement  Croghan  lost  one 
man  killed,  and  5  or  6  wounded, 
while  the  loss  of  the  British  was 
150  killed  and  wounded.  Proctor 
drew  his  entire  force  off,  and  the  ef- 
fect was  the  relief  of  both  Forts 
Meigs  and  Stephenson. 

Perry's  fleet  now  appeared  upon 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  our  history  that  I 
should  give  some  details  concerning 
this  brave  naval  commander  and  his 
squadron. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  the  son  of 
an  American  Naval  officer,  Christo- 
pher Raymond  Perry,  was  born  in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  in  August,  1785, 
and  in  1799,  sailed  as  Midshipman 
with  his  father  in  the  frigate  "Gen. 
Greene."  In  1807  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  in  the  Ameri- 


can navy  and  in  the  year  1809  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
schooner  Revenge.  While  engaged 
in  coasting  on  the  shores  of  the  U. 
S.,  the  schooner  was  wrecked,  but 
after  an  examination  by  a  board  of 
naval  officers,  Perry  was  exhon- 
erated  from  all  blame.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812, 
Perry  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  fleet  of  gunboats,  but  af- 
terward, at  his  own  request,  was 
transferred  to  the  command  of 
Commodore  Chauncey,  then  in 
charge  of  our  naval  forces  on  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie.  In  the  latter 
part  of  February,  1813,  previous  to 
his  being  ordered  to  the  west,  the 
government  had  undertaken  the  con- 
struction of  a  fleet  at  Presque  Isle, 
now  Erie,  on  Lake  Erie.  Perry 
started  from  Newport  in  the  latter 
part  of  February,  1813,  travelling  on 
sleighs  all  the  way,  and  reached 
Buffalo  on  the  24th  of  March.  Com- 
modore Chauncey  at  once  gave  him 
the  oversight  of  the  construction  of 
the  vessels  then  building  at  Erie, 
manning  them  and  fitting  them  for 
service  on  the  lakes. 

Early  in  April,  Perry  assumed 
charge  of  this  work,  five  of  the  ves- 
sels being  already  launched  and  an- 
other one  on  the  stocks.  In  less 
than  a  month  this  vessel  was  also 
completed,  and  Perry,  now  captain, 
caused  the  armamement  and  furni- 
ture of  the  vessels  to  be  placed  on 
board.  Early  in  July  he  had  every- 
thing in  readiness  to  enter  upon 
active  service,  except  the    necessary 
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complement  of  men.  On  the  19th 
of  July,  Perry  reported  to  Commo- 
dore Chauncey  as  follows  :  "The 
enemy's  fleet  of  six  sail  are  now  off 
the  Bar  of  this  harbor.  What  a 
golden  opportunity  if  we  had  men. 
*  *  *  Give  me  men,  sir,  and  I 
will  acquire  both  for  you  and  my- 
self, honor  and  glory,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  Conceive  my  feelings, 
an  enemy  within  striking  distance, 
my  vessels  ready,  and  not  men 
enough  to  man  them."  A  little  later 
he  wrote,  "For  God's  sake,  and 
yours  and  mine,  send  me  men  and 
officers.  *  *  *.  *  Commodore 
Barclay  keeps  *  just  out  of  reach  of 
our  gun-boats.  He  has  been  beard- 
ing me  several  days.  I  long  to  be 
at  him." 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  Capt. 
Perry,  having  received  some  addi- 
tional men  from  Lake  Ontario  and 
from  Buffalo,  scarcely  enough  to 
man  his  little  fleet,  resolved,  never- 
theless, to  cross  the  bar  and  get  in- 
to the  open  sea.  This  he  accom- 
plished by  means  of  "Camel's"  (air- 
tight vessels,)  employed  by  vessel 
builders  for  this  purpose.  All  this 
was  accomplished  safely  by  the  5th 
of  August,  two  days  after  Major 
Croghan  had  repulsed  the  British 
and  Indians,  in  his  brave  defence  of 
Fort  Stephenson. 

Perry  resolved  on  a  cruise  up  the 
lake  in  search  of  Commodore  Bar- 
clay and  the  British  fleet,  but  that 
officer,  safely  ensconced  at  Maiden, 
was  not  ready  to  meet  the  American 
commander.      On  his  way  up,  Perry 


put  in  to  Sandusky  Bay,  where  he 
shipped  an  additional  number  of 
men  and  reported  to  Gen.  Harrison, 
then  at  Ft.  Meigs.  That  officer  was 
not  yet  in  condition  to  cooperate 
with  him,  and  after  a  fruitless 
cruise,  Perry  returned  to  the  harbor 
at  Put-in-Bay,  which,  owing  to  the 
depth  of  its  waters  and  the  sheltered 
character  of  its  harbor,  made  it  a 
suitable  place  for  the  anchorage  of 
the  fleet. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of 
September,  Commodore  Barclay,  of 
the  British  fleet,  having  completed 
all  his  arrangements,  set  sail  from 
Maiden  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  American  fleet.  So  confident 
was  this  officer  of  success,  that  he 
gave  to  Gen.  Proctor  strong  assur- 
ances that  he  would  in  two  days  re- 
turn with  the  American  fleet  in  tow. 

Capt.  Perry  at  this  time  had  been 
anticipating  Commodore  Barclay's 
appearance,  and  caused  his  men  to 
understand  that  they  would  very 
soon  be  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
the  British  fleet.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  September  10th,  the 
lookout  at  the  mast-head  of  Perry's 
vessel,  the  Lawrence,  reported  a  sail, 
and  soon  after  descried  the  entire 
British  fleet  making  its  appearance. 

The  officers  and  men  were  piped 
to  quarters  at  a  little  past  10  o'clock, 
when  Perry  made  them  a  brief  har- 
angue, after  which  he  displayed  a 
blue  flag  on  which  was  inscribed 
the  last  words  of  the  lamented  Law- 
rence of  the  Chesapeake,  "Don't 
Give  Up  the  Ship,"  and   said,    "my 
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brave  lads,  shall  I  hoist  this?" 
This  flag,  which  was  the  signal  for 
action,  was  greeted  with  cheers  by 
the  whole  fleet. 

Perry's  squadron  now  consisted  of 
the  following  vessels  :  the  brig 
Lawrence,  the  flag  ship,  with  20 
guns  ;  the  brig  Niagara,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Elliott,  of  20  guns  ;  the 
brig  Caledonia  of  3  guns ;  the 
schooner  Somers  of  2  guns  and  2 
swivels  ;  the  schooner  Ariel  of  3 
guns  ;  the  schooner  Scorpion  of  3 
guns  ;  the  schooners  Trippe  and  Ti- 
gress and  sloop  Porcupine,  of  1  gun 
each  ;  total,  9  vessels,  54  guns  and 
2  swivels  and  490  officers  and  men. 
The  British  fleet,  at  this  time,  con- 
sisted of  the  ship  Detroit,  19  guns. 
This  vessel  was  an  American  vessel 
which,  under  the  name  of  John 
Adams,  had  been  captured  the  pre- 
ceeding  fall.  The  Queen  Charlotte, 
with  1*7  guns  and  2  howitzers  ;  the 
Lady  Prevost,  with  13  guns  ;  the 
brig  Hunter,  10  guns,  and  the 
schooners  Little  Belt  and  Chippewa 
of  1  gun  each,  making  a  total  of  64 
guns,  3  howitzers  and  2  swivels. 
The  American  fleet,  about  10  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  September  10th, 
left  the  Bay,  and  under  the  pressure 
of  a  south-east  wind,  sailed  out  to 
meet  the  enemy.  About  12  o'clock 
the  two  squadrons  came  within 
fighting  distance.  Perry's  vessel, 
the  Lawrence,  advancing  at  this 
time,  accompanied  by  the  schooner 
Scorpion,  left  the  rest  of  his  fleet 
some  distance  in  the  rear.  The  guns 
of   the  British   fleet  were   of    long 


range — a  fact  of  which  Perry  was 
aware  — and  felt  that  his  only 
hope  of  success  was  in  a  combat  at 
close  quarters.  At  noon  the  British 
flag  ship  advancing,  the  bugle 
sounding  for  action,  and  the  band 
striking  up  "Pule  Brittania,"  sent  a 
24  ft),  shot  directed  at  the  Lawrence, 
but  which  fell  a  few  rods  short. 
Very  soon  after  another  came  with 
better  aim  and  more  serious  effect, 
crashing  through  the  bulwarks  of 
the  Lawrence  and  killing  several 
men.  With  cool  courage,  Perry 
filled  with  excitement,  called  out  to 
his  men,  "Steady,  boys,  steady,"  and 
continued  to  press  toward  the 
enemy.  Thirty-four  guns  of  the 
British  fleet  were  now  opened  upon 
the  advancing  Lawrence,  until  she 
came  near  enough  to  make  more  ef- 
fective use  of  her  own  guns.  The 
little  Scorpion,  commanded  by  Capt.  • 
Champlin,  fired  the  first  gun  on  the 
American  side,  and' at  the  close  of 
the  engagement  he  also  fired  the 
last  gun. 

The  battle  now  raged  for  two 
hours,  during  which  time  the  ship 
Lawrence  had  her  rigging  cutaway; 
her  sails  torn  to  rags  ;  most  of  her 
guns  displaced,  and  all  but  20  of 
her  officers  and  men  either  killed 
or  disabled.  The  Niagara  had  re- 
mained with  the  other  vessels  of  the 
fleet  about  one-half  mile  in  the  rear. 
Perry,  descending  to  his  cabin, 
dressed  himself  in  the  full  uniform 
of  his  rank,  and  ordering  the  small 
boat  to  be  lowered,  with  four  sailors, 
the  pilot  of  the   Lawrence   and   his 
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young  brother,  started  for  the  Ni- 
agara. This  little  boat  at  once  be- 
came the  target  for  the  guns  and 
musketry  of  the  British  fleet.  The 
boat  was  struck,  the  oars  were 
splintered,  and  the  spray  of  the  wa- 
ter thrown  by  the  missies  of  the 
enemy  covered  the  sailors,  but  not 
one  of  them  was  hit,  and  the  in- 
trepid hero  reached  the  Niagara  in 
safety  and  assumed  the  command  of 
that  vessel.  He  had  left  the  Law- 
rence in  command  of  his  Lieutenant 
Yarnall,  and  with  some  concern,  as 
he  arrived  on  board  the  Niagara,  he 
saw  the  colors  of  his  late  flag  ship 
come  down,  indicating  its  surrender 
to  the  British.  The  enemy  were, 
however,  unable  to  take  possession  of 
her,  and  subsequent  circumstances 
enabled  her  to  hoist  her  flag.  Capt. 
Elliott  now  assumed  command  of  the 
Somers,  and  brought  up  the  residue 
of  the  fleet.  The  wind  still  favor- 
ing the  Americans,  Perry  pushed 
his  way,  with  his  fleet,  to  a  close 
engagement  with  the  enemy.  His 
own  vessel  passed  through  their 
line,  and  in  doing  this  gave  raking 
broadsides  from  his  own  as  well  as 
the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet.  As 
the  smoke  cleared  away,  he.  discov- 
ered the  British  flag-ship  lowering 
its  colors  in  token  of  surrender,  and 
in  less  than  eight  minutes  from  the 
time  he  dashed  through  their  line 
with  his  fleet,  the  flags  of  the  enemy 
were  lowered  and  the  vessels  sur- 
rendered. 

The    schooners    Little    Belt    and 
Chippewa  endeavored  to  escape,  but 


were  pursued  by  the  Scorpion  and 
Trippe,  and  in  about  an  hour  were 
captured  and  brought  back.  The 
victory  was  then  complete,  and  Per- 
ry at  once  wrote  upon  the  back  of 
an  old  letter  that  famous  epistle  to 
Gen.  Harrison  :  "We  have  met  the 
enemy  and  they  are  ours."  A  re- 
port as  laconic,  and  probably  as 
immortal,  as  that  famous  one  of 
Caesar  :  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici." 

The  losses  in  this  naval  engage- 
ment were  very  serious  on  both 
sides.  The  Americans  had  27  killed 
and  96  wounded,  while  the  loss  of 
the  British  was  41  killed  and  94 
wounded.  Among  the  wounded  was 
the  brave  Commodore  Barclay  him- 
self. 

The  officers  of  the  British  fleet 
came  on  board  the  flagship  and  sur- 
rendered their  swords  to  Commo- 
dore Perry. 

The  conduct  of  Perry  in  his  treat- 
ment of  both  officers  and  men  was 
so  considerate  and  kind,  that  the 
British  Captain  afterward  declared 
it  was  enough  alone  to  have  im- 
mortalized him.  Those  who  subse- 
quently died  from  the  effects  of  the 
action,  were  buried  on  Put-in-Bay 
Island,  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  shore.  Yonder  willow  tree, 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  place  where 
we  are  assembled,  indicates  the  pre- 
cise spot  where  these  brave  men 
were  buried  with  their  martial 
cloaks  about  them.  This  willow 
tree  was  planted  at  the  time  of  the 
burial  by  one  of  the  sailors,  who 
had  brought  with  him   a  twig,    and 
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put  it  in  the  ground  to  mark  the 
burial  place  of  the  dead. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
joy  and  exultation  of  the  Nation  at 
this  complete  victory.  There  were 
in  those  days  no  electric  currents  to 
convey  the  news  with  a  flash  of 
lightning,  but  the  result  was  like  an 
electric  current  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  all  over  the  land.  Meetings 
were  held  ;  bon  fires  were  lighted  ; 
songs  were  sung  ;  ballads  and  verses 
descriptive  of  the  events,  and  lam- 
poons appeared.  Especially  was 
this  result  most  gratifying  to  the 
sparsely  settled  regions  round  about 
Lake  Erie.  Croghan's  defence  on 
the  land  and  Perry's  victory  on  the 
sea,  inspired  new  confidence  and 
courage  in  all  the    western   borders. 

The  result  was  that  the  American 
Government,  having  now  command 
of  the  lake,  Harrison  was  enabled, 
not  only  to  protect  his  own  immedi- 
ate frontier  without  fear  of  being 
flanked,  but  could  take  his  forces 
and  advance  upon  the  British  in  the 
North  ;  drive  the  enemy  from  the 
River  Raisin ;  recapture  Detroit, 
which  Hull  had  the  year  before  sur- 
rendered, and  also  to  threaten  Cana- 
da and  drive  Proctor  and  his  Indian 
allies  to  a  distance  from  our  frontier. 

Congress  voted  the  thanks  of  the 
Nation  to  both  Perry  and  Elliott, 
and  their  brave  officers  and  men,  and 
also  ordered  gold  medals  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Perry  and  Elliott  and  sil- 
ver medals  to  the  subordinate  officers 
and  an  increase  of  pay  to  the  men. 

The   captured    vessels    were   em- 


ployed as  transports  to  carry  Harri- 
son's army  across  the  lake.  On  the 
23d  of  September,  they  took  possess- 
ion of  Maiden,  and  Detroit  was  re- 
covered on  the  27  th.  By  the  4th  of 
October,  Harrison  had  come  up  with 
the  British  rear,  capturing  some 
stores,  and  on  the  5th  defeated  them 
in  the  celebrated  battle  of  the 
Thames,  in  which  57  of  the  enemy 
were  killed  and  560  made  prisoners, 
with  a  loss  to  the  Americans  of  on- 
ly 29  killed  and  wounded.  It  was 
in  this  battle  that  the  celebrated 
Indian  chief,  Tecumseh,  who  com- 
manded the  large  Indian  force,  al- 
lied to  the  British  army  in  that  bat- 
tle, was  killed.  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson, 
of  Kentucky,  was  the  leader  of  the 
cavalry  forces  of  the  American 
army,  and  has  the  distinction  of 
having  personally  slain  this  Indian 
chief. 

With  the  Battle  of  the  Thames, 
the  contest  for  the  possession  of  the 
north-western  frontier  was  practi- 
cally settled,  and  our  Government 
had  not  only  driven  away  the  hostile 
forces  which  had  been  in  possession 
of  it,  but  had  secured  it  and  effectu- 
ally protected  its  infant  settlements 
against  further  apprehension  of 
danger. 

I  have  endeavored,  my  fellow 
citizens,  in  this  brief  notice  of  the 
battles,  and  especially  of  this  great 
naval  engagement,  to  recall  to  your 
minds  those  important  events  which 
secured  the  peace,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  great  prosperity 
which    has    flowed    in    upon     this 
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country  from  the  close    of   the    war 
until  the  present  time. 

On  that  10th  of  September,  which 
we  now  celebrate,  the  booming  can- 
non, echoing  over  the  placid  waters, 
drove  from  these  wild  shores  the 
timid  deer,  the  bear  and  the  wolf, 
which  then,  almost  unmolested,  had 
been  the  only  occupants  of  the  soil, 
and  became  the  music  of  that  ad- 
vancing host  whose  tread  has  been 
heard  these  three  score  and  ten  years, 
marching  hither  to  subdue,  to  occu- 
py and  to  till.  Who  can  estimate 
by  any  computation  whatever,  the 
conquests  and  achievments  which 
these  seventy  years  have  exhibited 
to  all  the  world?  The  survivors 
may,  indeed,  at  this  later  period, 
look  with  wonder  at  the  progress 
which  the  Nineteenth  Century  has 
exhibited  in  every  department  of 
art  and  science.  The  world  has  ad- 
vanced with  a  stride  which  is 
beyond  comparison  with  any  other 
century,  within  any  historical  epoch. 
The  population  of  our  own  common- 
wealth, which  at  that  period  num- 
bered only  a  little  over  two  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  souls,  now  ex- 
ceeds three  millions,  and  has  the 
material,  resources  and  power  of  an 
empire.  In  the  war  of  the  great 
Rebellion  our  beloved  State  sent  to 
the  front  an  army  of  more  than  the 
entire  population  of  that  day.  The 
aggregate  of  her  taxable  wealth  in 
all  the  cities  and  counties  of  the 
State  is  now  represented  at  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  fifteen  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.    The  number  of  improved 


farms  in  the  State  is  more  than 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand, 
and  the  value  of  farm  products  in  a 
single  year  is  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
road is  upwards  of  six  thousand  and 
there  are  three  times  as  many  miles 
of  telegraph.  From  all  this  prop- 
erty there  is  collected  the  sum  of 
about  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars 
annually  for  the  support  of  this 
great  fabric  in  its  collective  capaci- 
ty, as  well  as  in  the  municipal  and 
other  subordinate  sub-divisions. 

The  great  naval  engagement,  the 
anniversary  of  which  we  are  now 
celebrating,  was  the  chief  element 
of  the  successful  termination  of  our 
contest  with  Great  Britain,  the 
result  of  which  gave  to  our  country 
such  an  importance  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  that  under  the 
aegis  of  its  protecting  power,  we 
have  come  to  be  the  participants  in 
these  great  blessings  and  the 
sharers  in  all  this  wealth  and  this 
prosperity.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
was  the  absolute  and  necessary 
cause  of  our  triumph,  for  sooner  or 
later,  it  might  have  been  after  years 
of  struggle,  the  American  arms 
would  in  the  end  have  triumphed. 

My  fellow  citizens,  as  we  stand  by 
the  graves  of  the  brave  men  who 
were  buried  by  their  comrades  on 
the  evening  of  that  eventful  day, 
we  look  upon  these  peaceful  waters, 
white  with  the  sails  of  commerce, 
these  islands  and  the  delightful 
shore  of  this  bay,  ornamented   with 
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the  abodes  of  wealth  and  the  culture 
of  art,  we  instinctively  say,  how  as- 
tonished would  these  gallant  sailors 
he  could  they  arise  from  their  sleep 
of  death  and  look  upon  this  fairy 
scene.  Have  we  no  duty  to  their 
memory,  though  they  themselves 
shall  never  look  upon  these  scenes? 
Is  there  not  a  duty  we  owe  to  our- 
selves, to  the  world,  that  we  should 
at  least  exhibit  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  their  gallant  exploits  and 
noble  sacrifice?  "No  monument  now 
marks  their  resting-place  but  the 
lone  willow,  whose  roots,  feeding 
upon  their  dying  bodies,  stands  as 
the  solitary  and  weeping  mourner 
over  their  fall. 

I  repeat,  that  this  great  battle 
cannot  be  over-estimated  in  import- 
ance, in  securing  to  the  North-west 
entire  immunity  and  protection 
from  the  British  army  and  its  cruel 
and  merciless  ally,  the  hostile  In- 
dians, who  with  one  consent,  sought 
to  exterminate  the  white  inhabitants 
who  had  migrated  to  these  wilds, 
these  forests  and  lakes,  to  acquire 
for  themselves,  their  wives  and 
children,  new  homes. 

I  do  not  pretend,  that  in  itself  it 
was  the  sole,  or  even  the  principal 
factor  in  determining  with  Great 
Britian  the  triumph  of  our  arms  in 
this,  the  second  war  for  our  inde- 
pendence, but  I  earnestly  insist  that 
it  was  the  great  event  that  gave  to 
our  arms  on  the  lakes  and  on  the 
western  frontier,  that  triumph, 
which  not  only  gave  peace  and  pro- 
tection to  the  infant  colonies  which 


had  been  scattered  around  the  lake 
from  Detroit  to  Buffalo,  but  it  gave 
renewed  hope  and  courage  to  our 
armies  in  the  field  and  inflicted  that 
deadly  blow  on  the  enemy  which 
resulted  in  that  signal  disaster  on 
the  Thames. 

The  war  was  not  protracted  long 
after  the  5th  of  October.  It  was 
in  the  month  of  December,  1814, 
that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  Great  Britian  and 
this  country,  for  although  the  bat- 
tle of  New  Orleans  was  fought  on 
the  8th  of  January,  1815,  news  of 
the  treaty  had  not  yet  reached  this 
country.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  the  tread  of  emigrants  has 
been  heard  marching  in  steady  and 
unbroken  numbers  to  fill  the  im- 
mense uncultivated,  but  rich  and 
fertile  lands,  which  are  now  the 
peaceful,  happy,  prosperous  homes 
of  their  descendants.  Does  not 
the  grateful  memory  of  a  prosper- 
ous people  demand  that  the  dust 
of  these  illustrious  heroes  should  be 
honored  with  something  more  en- 
during, more  prominent  to  the  gaze 
of  the  traveller  and  the  tourist 
than  the  poor  willow  which  will 
soon  fall  by  their  side  and  crumble 
into  dust  ?  It  has  been  the  pride 
of  nations,  ancient  as  well  as  mod- 
ern, to  recognize  the  deeds  of  their 
illustrious  captains  by  enduring 
monuments,  which  tell  their  history 
and  illustrate  their  deeds  to  the 
generations  following  them.  In 
Trafalgar  Square,  London,  England 
has  erected  to  her  greatest  naval  com- 
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mander,  a  costly  and  enduring  mon- 
ument, on  which  has  been  inscribed 
his  patriotic  words  :     "England  ex- 
pects every  man  to    do   his    duty." 
There  are  few  naval  monuments  in 
our     own     country.       The   city    of 
Cleveland    has    honored    the    brave 
Commodore  Perry  by  that  splendid 
statue  in  bronze,  which  now    orna- 
ments her  public  square,   and   near 
by  which  are  the  guns  which   that 
gallant  officer  took  from  the     Brit- 
ish squadron  in   this    great    battle. 
No  monument  has  been  erected  to 
the  officers  and    men    who    fell    in 
that  engagement  and  whose  dust  is 
mingled     with     the     soil     of     this 
island.       In  behalf  of  the  memory 
of  these  men  whose  blood  was     so 
freely    shed    for  the    protection    of 
these  shores,  I  appeal  to    you,    my 
fellow     citizens,     that   this     sacred 
duty  be  deferred  no    longer.       Let 
there    be    at    least    a    single     shaft 
pointing  toward  the    sky,    of    solid 
granite    or     purest     white    marble, 
on     one     side       of      which      shall 
be       engraved     that     battle      cry  : 
"Don't     Give      Up     the     Ship," 
and        on       the       other      that     la- 
conic epistle,  "We  Have  Met  the 
Enemy,  and  They  Are  Ours." 

The  sailor  on  these  lakes,  as  his 
vessel  is  driven  back  and  forth, 
shall  look  for  this  monument  as 
one  of  the  land-marks  in  his  voy- 
age. The  tourist  for  health  or 
pleasure  coming  to  these  shores, 
shall  read  again  the  history  of  his 
country  in  its  early  and  severe 
struggles      for      the     liberty      and 


national  greatness  it  has  since 
achieved,  and  the  heroism  and 
the  courage  of  these  defenders 
of  the  country  shall  awaken 
anew  that  patriotism  and  that 
gratitude  and  that  devotion  to  its 
interests,  that  shall  keep  alive  and 
perpetuate  the  freedom  purchased 
at  so  costly  a  sacrifice. 

My  fellow  citizens,  pioneers  of 
these  Fire  Lands,  so  intimately 
associated  and  connected  with  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  with  the 
second  war  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  our  commemoration  this 
day,  can  you  and  your  organization 
perform  any  higher  duty,  or  leave 
any  nobler  legacy  to  your  descend- 
ants, than  this  sacred  duty  of  per- 
petuating the  acheivements,  the 
names,  and  the  fame  of  Oliver  H. 
Perry,  his  gallant  officers,  his 
hardy  sailors,  and  the  glorious  re- 
sults which  followed  the  Great 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie  ? 


APPENDIX. 


It  was  not  known  to  the  orator, 
at  the  time  that  this  address  was 
delivered,  that  an  effort  had  been 
made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
to  secure  an  appropriation  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  heroes  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  A  peti- 
tion for  that  purpose  had  been 
forwarded  to,  and  presented  by  our 
Representative,  Judge  J.  M.  Ritchie, 
and  referred  to  a  committee  of 
that    body,    but    nothing  more  has 
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since  been  heard  of  it.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  exercises,  the 
following  resolutions,  prepared  by 
Judge  H.  E.  Howe,  of  Toledo,  who 
has  been  very  active  and  earnest 
in  behalf  of  this  object,  were  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Osborn  to  the  as- 
semblage, and  adopted  with  great  ap- 
plause. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  A  petition,  numer- 
ously signed  by  the  people  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  Put-in-Bay,  Lake 
Erie,  praying  that  Congress  would 
take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety, as  well  as  the  duty,  of 
perpetuating  the  history  of  the 
great  naval  engagement,  known  as 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,which  petition 
was  presented  by  the  Repre- 
sentative of  this  District  to  the 
House  of  Rep  resentatives  and  ap- 
propriately referred  ;    and, 

Whereas,  No  stone  or  monu- 
ment of  any  kind  has  ever  been 
erected  to  designate  the  hallowed 
spot  where  the  officers  and  sail- 
ors were  buried  who  fell  in  the 
great  battle  of  Lake  Erie  ;   and, 

Whereas,  It  seems  to  this  As- 
sociation that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  the  Nation,  as  such, 
should  honor  the  memory  of  these 
gallant  defenders  of  our  frontier, 
therefore,  be  it 

JResolved,  By  the  Fire  Lands  His- 
torical Society  of  the  Counties  of 
Huron  and  Erie,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
That  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  from  the 
State  of  Ohio  be  requested  to  take 
measures   for     the     erection    of     a 


monument  on  Put-in-Bay  Island  in 
honor  of  the  officers  and  sailors 
who  fell  in  the  great  battle  of  Lake 
Erie  and  now  lie  buried  on  that 
island. 


In  June,  1875,  the  Ohio  State  Med- 
ical Society  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  Put-in-Bay  Island,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  annual  address  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Jones,  of 
Toledo.  The  following  eloquent 
words  from  his  address  are  so  ap- 
propriate in  connection  with  this 
subject,  that  they  are   here  inserted  : 

"  In  conclusion  let  us  not  forget 
that  we  are  celebrating  our  30th 
anniversary  upon  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  islands  of  Lake  Erie,where 
but  little  more  than  sixty  years  ago, 
the  great  American  commander  be- 
held from  the  placid  bay  in  front  of 
us,  the  British  ships  with  which  he 
hastened  to  engage  in  deadly  strife. 
Our  great  State  was  then  compar- 
atively a  wilderness  with  here  and 
there  a  settlement  of  hardy  pioneers, 
determined  to  hew  out  a  civilization 
for  their  descendants,  in  spite  of 
opposing  obstacles.  Could  the  im- 
mortal Perry  now  behold  the  trans- 
formation which  has  been  effected 
in  a  single  lifetime,  he  would  say 
that  those  pioneers  had  not  lived 
in  vain.  Adopting  the  talismanic 
words  of  the  dying  Lawrence,  he 
inscribed  them  upon  his  banner.  So 
let  us,  relying  in  full  faith  upon 
earnest  endeavor  to  achieve  progress 
in  medicine,  cheer  each  other  on- 
ward with  his  motto,  '  Don't  give 
up  the  ship.'  " 


OLIVER  HAZARD  PERRY  AND  HIS 
ASSOCIATE  HEROES. 


An  Address  Prepared  for   Delivery    at   Put-in-Bay,  September 
10,  1883,  Before  the  Pioneei   Picnic, 


BY  C.  H.  STEWART,  ESQ.,  0¥  NORWALK. 


There  are  epochs  in  human  his- 
tory which  appeal  to  us  with  all  the 
power  of  the  drama.  Epochs  when 
the  leading  men  in  great  events  ap- 
pear to  us  now,  down  a  lengthening 
vista  ot  years,  as  vividly  as  an  actor 
in  the  full  glare  of  the  footlights. 
Such  a  time  was  the  war  of  1812. 
Such  actors  were  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry  and  his  associate  heroes,  that, 
though  nearly  eight  decades  have 
passed  since  here  they  played  their 
parts,  the  way  they  played  them  is 
as  brightly  visible  to-day  as  it  we 
stood  and  saw  them. 

These  waters,  the  stage  on  which 
they  acted  so  grandly  in  the  grim 
tragedy  of- war,  sparkle  with  historic 
interest.  We  can  see,  as  we  gaze, 
this  vision  of  the  past.  We  can  see 
on  that  September  morning,  as  the 
rising  sun  melted^  the  mists  and 
chased  the  shadows  from   this   bay, 


here  in  the  midst  of  a  waste  of 
waters  and  a  wilderness  of  woods, 
Commodore  Perry  with  his  heroic 
little  band,  awaiting  the  coming  of 
the  British  squadron.  We  see  his 
nine  small  vessels,  sleeping  on  these 
placid  waters,  under  the  flag  of  the 
young  Republic.  We  look!  we 
see  the  fartherest  verge  of  glisten- 
ing waves  darkened  by  the  approach- 
ing sails  of  the  British  fleet.  We 
listen!  we  hear  the  notes  of  busy 
preparation.  We  hear  the  creak  of 
spars,  the  groans  of  cables  lifting 
clinging  anchors.  We  hear  within 
the  bay  the  "silver  voices  of  heroic 
bugles"  and  from  far  away  across 
the  throbbing  surge  we  hear  the 
hoarse  roar  of  deep  voiced  cannon, 
answer  to  the  challenge.  We  look! 
they  sail  out  of  the  harbor;  we 
watch  them  as  they  sail  proudly 
away    under   their    flaunting  flags, 
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sailing  to  the  time  of  the 
wild,  grand  music  of  war,  and  to  the 
heart  throbs  of  a  nation,  down  the 
glittering  ways  of  glory,  to  do  and 
to  die  for  their  flag.  We  see  them 
meet ;  we  see  a  great  hank  of  smoke 
and  lire  engulf  them.  We  look! 
we  see  them  no  more,  but  we  listen! 
We  hear  the  thunders  of  the  cannon, 
the  crash  of  balls,  the  clash  of  cut- 
lasses, the  shouts  of  the  fighting, 
the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  the 
groans  of  the  dying.  We  close  our 
ears,  the  sounds  are  terrible,  and  we 
look  again.  We  see  that  awful 
cloud  has  opened  its  gloomy  wings, 
and  hovers  over  the  nation.  We 
see  the  whole  North-west  at  the 
mercy  of  merciless  savages.  Hull 
had  surrendered ;  Mackinac  was 
lost ;  Fort  Dearborn  and  Fort '  De- 
fiance had  fallen  and  their  gallant 
garrisons  were  massacred.  We  see 
the  bloody  knives,  reeking  toma- 
hawks, blazing  homes,  murdered 
settlers,  and  flying  fugitives,  strug- 
gling for  life  in  the  darkness.  The 
army  of  the  Republic  meeting  defeat 
at  Niagara,  and  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Its  navy  in  misfortune.  The 
Essex  lost  in  the  habor  of  Valpa- 
raiso. The  Chesapeake  on  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  with  her  the  life  of  the  im- 
mortal Lawrence  had  gone  out  as  he 
uttered  the  words,  which,  wrought 
in  letters  of  gold,  floated  above 
Perry  and  his  fighting  heroes, 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship,  boys." 
Nobly  did  they  catch  their  inspira- 
tion. Every  where  a  sable  pall  of 
defeat    and  disater   hung   over  the 


young  Republic.  As  Valley  Forge 
was  the  night  of  the  Revolution,  so 
this  was  blankest  midnight  of  1 8 1  2. . 
But  hark  !  we  listen  !  The  caution 
ade  has  ceased.  We  hear  from  out 
the  darkness  a  burst  of  victorious 
cheers.  See  !  the  cloud  has  broken; 
the  sun  shines  through.  See  !  the 
stars  and  stripes  are  waving  in 
triumph  aloft,  while  the  proud  Brit- 
ish pennant  flutters  on  the  deck. 
Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 
We  look  again  ;  we  see  how  that 
glad  huzza  has  rent  the  curtain  that 
darkened  the  nation.  The  glittering 
rays  of  hope  and  victory  shine 
through  and  throw  a  beam  of  joy 
into  every  patriot  heart. 

It  is  morning  !  morning  !  morn- 
ing !  That  last  roar  of  cannon  that 
died  along  these  sunlit  shores,  was 
the  expiring  note  oi  English  domina- 
tion in  America.  Columbia  thence- 
forward was  triumphant.  Peace 
wove  chaplets  for  her  brow,  and  vic- 
tory crowned  her. 

We  love  to  recall  these  deeds  of 
bravery  of  our  heroes  ;  but  sweeter 
yet  to  us  is  the  memory  of  their 
magnanimity.  Kindness  is  the 
highest  nobility,  charity  the  purest 
heroism.  The  brave  but  unfortunate 
Barclay,  commodore  of  the  British 
squadron,  said,  "Perry's  humanity 
to  his  prisoners  alone  would  have 
immortalized  him."  What  can  be 
said  of  him  is  true  of  all.  Their 
humanity  had  no  horizon.  They 
loved  their  country  without  intoler- 
ance, they  fought  its  battles  without 
revenge.       They  fought   the  enemy 
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with  "fire"  and  "sword,"  they 
conquered  him  with  kindness.  We 
love  to  recall  their  bravery. 
They  dared  all,  they  did  all,  they 
suffered  all  for  the  eternal  right.  In 
every  battle,  above  the  fire,  above 
the  flashing  bayonets  and  clashing 
sabres  and  smoking  muzzles,  there 
is  a  flag.  That  flag  is  the  symbol 
of  an  idea.  Under  it  men  fight,  not 
for  kings,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  they  fight  for  ideas,  which 
are  above  kings.  To  do  all,  to  dare 
all,  to  endure  all  for  a  right  idea,  is 
true  heroism.  They  fought  for  lib- 
erty and  the  rights  of  citizens 
abroad.  The  Revolution  was  for 
National  liberty  ;  the  war  of  1812 
was  for  the  personal  liberty  and 
civil  rights  of  American  citizens 
abroad  ;  the  war  against  the  rebell- 
ion was  for  personal  and  civil  lib- 
erty at  home. 

These  heroes  are  dead.  They 
fought  for  liberty  ;  they  fought  for 
us.  By  the  murmuring  surges  of 
the  sea,  by  rippling  waters  of  many 
rivers,  by  the  low  whispering  waves 
of  this  bay,  they  lie  in  dreamless 
rest.  Some  in  the  midst  of  battle, 
in  the  tumult  of  conflict,  sank  to 
sleep.  Some  passed  from  paths  of 
peace  to  the  serenity  of  death.  All 
are  sleeping  under  the  flag  they 
saved,  "beneath  the  solemn  pines,  the 
tearful  willows,"  the  caressing  vines, 
beneath  the  changing  clouds  and  the 
changeless    stars,    they    have    laid 


them  down  to  rest.  Peace,  gallant 
hearts  ;  rest  noble  souls  ;  hail  and 
farewell ! 

These  waters  will,  we  trust,  never 
again  run  red  with  other  wars. 
These  slumbering  heroes,  by  their 
blood,  have  consecrated  them  to 
liberty  arid  to  peace.  But  these 
murmuring  waters  speak  to  us.  They 
tell  us  that  there  will  be  darkness  in 
the  days  to  come  ;  conflicts  for  our 
courage,  suffering  for  our  fortitude. 
They  ask  us  to  be  patriotic  as  these 
men  were  patriotic,  upholding  our 
country  by  private  worth,  consecrat- 
ing it  with  our  loves,  defending  it 
with  our  lives.  The  day  of  this 
victory  has  grown  venerable,  the 
years  have  passed,  and  the  mists 
of  fable  begin  to  gather  round  its 
history,  but  it  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

To-day,  in  the  heart  of  the  great- 
est city  on  this  lake,  stands  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of 
Perry  and  his  associate  heroes.  But 
theirs  is  a  greater  monument.  This 
nation,  preserved  by  their  bravery, 
ennobled  by  their  humanity,  conse- 
crated by  their  blood,  is  their 
mausoleum.  When  the  sculptured 
marble  has  crumbled  to  dust,  and 
has  been  scattered  by  the  winds  of 
oblivion,  their  memory  will  live  en- 
shrined in  their  country's  glory,  in 
their  country's  love. 

"And  so  sepulchered  in  such  pomp  doth  lie, 
"That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die." 
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An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Pioneer  Pic-nic,  held  at  Put-in-Bay, 
September   10,  1883,  Upon  the  Sentiment,  "Our  Conn- 
try,  her  greatness  and  her  resources  are  our 
pride;     her  glory   and    her    strength 
is  her  freedom  and  her  virtue." 


BY    HON,    F.    R.    LOOMIS,    OF    SOEWALK,  OHIO. 


The  Republic  of  the  United  States 
is  a  marvel  in  history,  outstripping 
anything  and  everything  hitherto 
recorded  in  connection  with  national 
vigor  and  growth.  England  dates 
back  to  the  Heptarchy,  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  France  counts  ex- 
istence from  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, though,  to  go  no  further 
back  than  Hugh  Capet,  who  made 
Paris  her  permanent  capital,  she  is 
nearly  nine  hundred  years  old.  The 
Republic  of  the  United  States  has 
scarcely  outrun  the  lives  of  her 
founders.  One  hundred  years  is  but 
a  small  space  in  the  chronology  of 
nations,  yet  one  hundred  years  have 
witnessed  this  modern  and  model 
Republic  of  the  world  grow  from 
three  to  fifty  millions  of  people. 
True,  she  has  not  bred  them  all,  but 


such  is  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
her  institutions  that  she  has  won 
them  from  other  nations  ;  and  such 
the  vigor  of  her  principles,  that  she 
has  indoctrinated  them  and  made 
them  as  much  her  own  children  as 
though  they  had  been  born  and 
reared  Americans.  In  fact,  but  a 
generation  need  elapse,  from  the  ar- 
rival upon  our  shores  of  the  most 
ignorant  abject  and  bigoted  heathen 
from  the  most  aristocratic  govern- 
ment on  the  face  of  the  earth,  before 
we  have  in  his  offspring,  a  free,  in- 
telligent, industrious,  independent 
American  citizen,  eligible  to  the 
Chief  Magistracy  of  this  greatest 
Republic  on  the  earth,  or  any  other 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

The  theme  you  have  assigned    me 
is  so  vast,  so  glorious,  that  I  hardly 
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know    where    to    take    hold    of   it. 

Grand  and  impressive,  beyond  all 
that  has  ever  been  written  in  the 
volume  of  human  history,  are  the 
transcendent  chapters  that  already 
unfold,  in  philosophic  narrative,  the 
birth  and  onward  march,  in  great- 
ness and  power  of  this  Republic. 
The  completion  of  its  first  century 
of  mighty  national  developement  in 
political  liberty  and  free  civiliza- 
tion, in  growth,  grandeur  and  dis- 
covery, in  invention  and  improve- 
ment, in  educational  advancement 
and  religious  liberty  and  toleration, 
has  been  fitly  celebrated  in  story 
and  song,  and  in  the  great  exposi- 
tion held  for  months  in  the  city 
where  first  rang  out  the  peal  of  Lib- 
erty to  all  lands  and  to  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof. 

We  have  entered  upon  our  second 
epoch  with  even  a  more  magnificent 
prospect  before  us  than  the  accom- 
plished past ;  and  great  as  have 
been  the  results  already  secured,  no 
power  of  mental  grasp,  or  of  historic 
portrayal,  can  adequately  set  forth 
the  resplendent  advance  and  tri- 
umphs of  human  illumination — wide 
streaming,  wondrous,  beneficent, 
energizing — on  this  Western  Conti- 
nent, under  the  inspiration  of  our 
liberal  institutions  and  unlimited 
wealth,  during  the  century  to  come. 

We  pause  in  amazement  as  we  en- 
deavor to  contemplate  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  future  when  we  compare 
our  present  facilities  and  advantages 
for  achieving  grand  results  with 
those  of  our  fathers. 


When  Our  Country  first  clothed 
itself  with  the  prerogatives  of  sov- 
ereignty, we  numbered  but  13  feeble 
States,  with  a  total  population  of 
three  millions  of  people,  occupying 
the  small,  familiar  strip  of  territory 
lined  on  the  one  side  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean  and  on  the  other  by  the  Alle- 
gheny ridge,  but  whose  vast  out- 
lying boundaries  are  now  watered, 
not  only  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  but 
also  by  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  west, 
the  Arctic  ocean  on  the  north,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of 
California  on  the  south.  Comprising 
in  fact,  a  continental  chain  of  zones, 
sweeping  in  hemispheric  magnitude, 
from  the"  mountain  crests  of  eternal 
snows,  to  the  regions  of  perpetual 
flowers. 

Its  census  of  population,  too,  has 
with  similar  strides  of  amazing  aug- 
mentation, rolled  up  a  free,  intelli- 
gent and  powerful  citizenship,  num- 
bering to-day  fifty-three  millions 
in  round  numbers. 

Never  before  has  the  world  wit- 
nessed so  superlative  an  illustration 
of  the  capacity  of  man  for  self- 
government  ;  never  before  has  the 
glory  of  man,  in  his  unrepressed  en- 
thusiasm and  unfettered  activities, 
been  confirmed  by  achievements  so 
splendid  and  enduring.  And  fellow 
citizens,  it  is  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation that  we  have,  one  and  all,  a 
common  interest  in  these  marvelous 
recitals  of  the  Nation's  wonderfully 
varied  life  during  the  era  already 
completed,  for  it  has  been  without 
distinction  of  party,  race  or  calling  ; 
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and  our  congratulatory  lot  it  is  un- 
der the  blessing  of  Heaven  to  boast 
of  a  career  more  renowned,  diversi- 
fied in  character,  and  boundless  in 
its  results  to  the  human  race,  than 
that  of  the  most  commanding  and 
eminent  of  the  Empires  of  the  past, 
of  whatever  name  or  period. 

The  memorials  of  that  unparalled 
and  majestic  drama  possess  too,  an 
historical  significance  which  is  not 
limited  to  the  past,  nor  to  the  gener- 
ations whose  fortune  it  is  to  rehearse 
them  at  this  dividing  threshold,  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  centuries 
of  our  existence,  but  their  influence 
will  extend  and  reach  forward  to  the 
setting  of  the  sun  of  time. 

Contemplating  with  but  the  brief- 
est survey,  as  we  must  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  data  exhibiting  our 
prodigious  national  growth,  scarcely 
can  it  be  realized  in  our  d&y  that, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  successive 
decades  from  the  Nation's  birth, 
there  were  prophets  of  evil  omen 
across  the  water,  the  devotees  of 
monarchical  rule  and  the  enemies  of 
free  institutions,  who  predicted  in 
rounded  periods  that  the  American 
Republic  was  but  a  transient  experi- 
ment, a  mere  political  Will-o-the- 
Wisp,  a  castle  in  the  air,  which  a 
few  winds  and  rough  storms  would 
shatter  and  dissipate  ;  that  it  would, 
indeed,  prove  like  Jonah's  gourd, 
which  grew  up  in  a  night  and  per- 
ished in  a  day. 

Statesmen  of  no  less  sagacity  than 
Russell,  Macauley,  Brougham,  and 
still  later,  even,  that  astute    philoso- 


pher, Mr.  Carlyle,  heralded  with 
blind  and  self-conceited  assumption 
the  downfall  of  our  Nation — that 
Nation  that  has  gone  on  from  glory 
unto  glory,  from  grandeur  even  to 
greater  grandeur,  until  a  prominent 
American  statesman  could  truthfully 
declare,  that  were  all  the  countries 
conquered  by  Roman  arms,  or  re- 
duced to  subjection  by  Roman 
power  arrayed  contiguously  and 
massed  in  compact  form,  and  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  United  States, 
even  when  Rome  claimed  to  be 
mistress  of  the  world,  she  would 
occupy  so  small  a  space  compared 
to  our  immense  domains,  that  one 
of  our  swift  running  rail  road  trains, 
with  its  magnificent  palace  cars, 
where  the  traveller  can  sit  in  luxury, 
eat  bounteously  of  the  best  the  earth 
affords,  or  sleep  on  beds  of  down 
without  discontinuing  his  journey, 
where  the  person  of  moderate  means 
can  journey,  surrounded  by  an  ele- 
gance and  luxury  of  travel  not 
dreamed  of  in  the.  most  sybaritic 
of  the  Roman  Emperors ;  I  say 
were  the  entire  Roman  Empire,  in 
its  palmiest  days,  set  down  solidly 
in  the  center  of  this  vast  Republic, 
and  were#a  railway  train  to  start 
from  either  outer  boundary  of  our 
jurisdiction,  it  would  require  more 
than  two  days  constant  run  at 
twenty-five  miles  and  hour,  for  such 
a  train  to  reach  the  outward  limits 
of  the  empire  thus  situated. 

But,  though  the  vauntings  of 
evil  prophecy,  the  assaults  of  envj 
and  ridicule,  the  tirades  of  a   hostile 
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press  and  the  machinations  of  kings 
and  cabinets,  have  ever  and  anon 
swept  across  the  Atlantic  and  sought 
to  weaken  the  stability  and  humili- 
ate the  name  of  our  glorious  Repub- 
lic, it  still  stands  confronting  and 
challenging  the  tribunal  of  the 
world  in  the  majesty  of  those  etern- 
al principles  embodied  in  its 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  the 
strength  and  dignity  as  the  com- 
manding arbiter  of  its  own  affairs  ; 
and  of  the  destiny  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  as  well  in  the  prowess 
of  it's  fleets  and  armies,  in  the  in- 
calculable wealth  of  its  natural  re- 
sources, in  the  splendor  of  its  world- 
wide commerce,  its  gigantic  material 
enterprises,  its  vast  industries,  its 
affluence  in  the  whole  range  of  art, 
science  and  literature,  and  in  the 
still  growing  ascendency  of  all  those 
moral,  social,  educational  and  politi- 
cal forces  which  shall  carry  it  on- 
ward and  dominant  with  ever 
increasing  power,  "while  Empires 
crumble  and  monarchs  sink  to  rest." 

Well  then,  may  we  briefly  review 
some  of  our  country's  greatness  and 
her  resources  which  are  justly  our 
pride  and  boast,  and  not  of  ours 
only,  but  of  every  liberty  loving 
heart  in  all  the  world. 

The  pride  of  every  nation  is  its 
husbandmen.  The  U.  S.  fortunately 
embraces  the  great  grain  belts  of 
the  continent.  Climate  conspires 
with  the  soil  to  make  it  the  most 
productive  land  in  the  world.  The 
colonists  knew  but  little  of  the  im- 
mense agricultural  resources   of   the 


country  ;    they  eked  out  subsistence 
on  the  comparatively  barren    slopes 
of  the  Atlantic,  never   dreaming   of 
the  immeasureable  wealth  that   was 
to  spring  from  the,  to  them,  inacces- 
sible pairies  of  the  interior.     It  can- 
not   be    said    that    they     laid    the 
foundations    of    our    now   majestic 
agricultural  system,  except  in  so  far 
as    they    contributed     the    pioneer 
force  of  character  and    the   love    of 
acquired  acres.     The  present  system 
was  the  growth  of  a  time,  after  that 
civilization  had   pierced    the    Alle- 
ghenies  and  levied   tribute    on    the 
boundless  west.      In    all  that  apper- 
tains   to    agricultural    development, 
history    must    make  record  of    the 
same    wonderful    growth    that    has 
characterized  the    Nation    in    other 
respects.       Her  agriculture  has  been 
a  conquest  full  as    grand    in    results 
as  her  manufactures  and    commerce. 
It  has  brought    her  plenty,    wealth, 
and  independence.      We    feed    our- 
selves,   and   that  is  more  than    Ger- 
many,  England  or   France  can  say. 
We  sell  to  the  needy  nations  abroad 
more  of  the  cereal  products  than  any 
other    country  in   the  world.     The 
improved  farm  land  of   the    country 
is    more   than  two  hundred  million 
acres,  and  there  are  upwards  of   five 
hundred     million     acres     still     un- 
surveyed    and  uncovered     by     title 
of        any       kind,      not      including 
Alaska      with     its       four   hundred 
million      acres,     while      the     total 
number    of    acres     in    our  xlomain 
reaches    in  round  numbers    the   im- 
mense   aggregate    of    twenty-three 
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hundred  million  acres,  or  the  grand 
measurement  of  3,600,000  square 
miles  of  magnificent  country.  The 
annual  redemption  of  land  from 
wilderness  and  subjection  to  agricul- 
tural purposes  averages  five 
million  acres.  The  cash  value  of 
the  farms  is  in  excess  of  ten  billion 
and  the  annual  value  of  farm  pro- 
ducts will  amount  to  more  than 
three  billion  dollars. 

The  colonies  were  dependent. 
Now  we  raise  twelve  hundred  mil- 
lion bushels  of  corn,  four  hundred 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  while 
the  aggregate  value  of  our  cereal 
products  foots  up  fifteen  hundred 
million  dollars  per  year.  Europe 
•now  gets  more  grain  from  us  in  a 
year  than  was  raised  in  the  entire  13 
States  at  the  time  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Improvements  in  agricultural  ap- 
pliances have  kept  pace  with  this 
enormous  growth  of  products.  The 
farms  of  the  United  States  are  the 
best  furnished  in  the  world.  In 
farm  machinery  there  has  been  a 
complete  revolution.  Genius  for 
inventing  labor  saving  appliances 
seems  to  have  sprung  from  the 
ground  along  with  luxuriant  crops. 
The  agricultural  sciences  have  been 
pushed  with  energy.  Farm  educa- 
tion is  now  looked  upon  as  a  desira- 
ble acquisition,  and  farming  as  a 
desirable  accomplishment.  These  are 
some  of  the  achievements  which 
make  our  country  more  glorious 
than  if  Alexanders  had  paraded   the 


world  in  boots  or  spurs,  or  Pharaohs 
had  been  ununified  in  magnificent 
monuments  built  to  their  own  folly. 
In  the  beginning  of  our  history,  a 
few  fishing  smacks  and  insignificant 
coasters  constituted  the  commercial 
wealth  of  the  Republic  ;  now  her 
merchant  marine  has  swelled  to 
forty  thousand  vessels  of  all  classes, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  five 
million  tons.  Then  her  exports 
were  next  to  nothing  and  her  im- 
ports consisted  of  a  few  articles  up- 
on which  the  mother  country  sought 
to  lay  a  tax  for  her  own  enrichment. 
Now  our  exports  have  swelled  to  the 
magnificent  sum  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars,  while  our  im- 
ports reach  five  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  per  annum.  Our  ships  are 
found  in  every  harbor  of  the  world 
and  the  products  of  every  clime  are 
brought  to  our  ports.  Commensur- 
ate with  the  growth  of  our  com- 
merce has  been  that  of  our  consular 
system,  by  which  our  commerce  is 
stimulated  and  protected.  Our 
Government's  official  agents  are  ac- 
credited to  every  nation  having  a 
sea-board,  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
vising the  varied  interests  of  sea- 
men and  merchants,  and  preserving 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  our  flag  in 
the  maritime  marts. 

While  commerce  is  the  Nation's 
badge  of  acquaintance  and  confidence 
abroad,  and  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant evidences  of  its  enterprise  and 
growth,  its  domestic  manufactures 
are  even  more  accurate  representa- 
tives of  its  genius  and  thrift.       The 
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Republic  may  be  more  impress- 
ive by  reason  of  its  commerce,  but 
it  is  more  healthful,  happy  and 
stable  by  reason  of  its  manufactur- 
ing industries.  The  history  of  our 
growth  in  this  respect  reads  like  a 
tale  of  enchantment.  A  primitive 
grist  or  saw  mill  upon  some  eligible 
stream,  an  occasional  furnace,  the 
inevitable  hand  loom  and  spinning 
wheel  in  the  house.  These  consti- 
tuted the  simple  beginnings  of  a 
manufacturing  interest  which  in  the 
short  lapse  of  a  century  has  reached 
such  colossal  proportions.  The 
manufacturing  establishments  now 
existing  number  .  three  hundred 
thousand,  employing  two  million 
horse  power  and  three  hundred 
thousand  hands.  The  capital  em- 
barked is  three  billion  dollars  ;  the 
annual  wages  paid,  ten  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars.  There  is  scarcely  a 
commodity  used  for  the  convenience 
or  comfort  of  man  that  is  not  manu- 
factured in  our  midst,  and  by  ma- 
chinery of  our  own  invention. 

Our  agricultural  implements  beat 
the  world,  and  together  with  our 
hardware  of  every  description,  find 
ready  sale  in  the  favorite  markets  of 
the  earth.  So  with  our  watches  and 
jewelry,  and  many  other  useful  in- 
struments, as  well  as  articles  of 
1  u  \  ury. 

Our  textile  fabrics  have  of  late 
years  been  introduced  in  Liverpool, 
.Manchester,  Paris  and  Berlin,  where 
they  compete  successfully  in  price 
and  quality  with  the  long  established 
and  boasted  manufactures    of   those 


industrial  centres. 

The  charm  of  early  discovery  on 
the  Western  Continent  was  intensi- 
fied by  stories  of  El-Dorados  and 
Golcondas,  told  by  the  natives  to 
credulous  adventurers.  These  were 
in  some  instances  verified  by  the 
discovery  of  vast  treasure  houses,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Incas  of  South 
America,  and  the  Montezumas  of 
Mexico.  Spanish  cupidity  subordin- 
inated  every  consideration  of 
solid  comfort  and  substantial 
progress  to  the  wealth  that 
flowed  from  the  mine.  As  a 
consequence,  the  mineral  de- 
velopment of  the  Spanish  possess- 
ions began  early,  and  the  new 
countries  were  made  to  contribute 
largely  to  the  riches  of  the  old.  The 
names  of  Peru  and  Mexico  became 
synonymous  with  bullion  and  bars 
of  gold  and  silver.  Little  did  the 
hardy  colonists  of  Massachusetts, 
Virginia,  and  the  North  generally 
dream  that  ere  their  children  passed 
away,  the  less  inviting  hills  of  their 
own  country  would  unfold  a  wealth, 
richer  and  more  exhaustless 
than  any  southern  land  could 
boast.  The  application  of  steam  to 
machinery  had  hardly  passed  the 
limit  of  experiment,  till  science  un- 
earthed the  magnificent  coal  fields 
of  the  Appalachian  range  and  re- 
vealed treasures  far  more  indispen- 
sable than  any  precious  metal. 
Study  of  geological  structures,  the 
drift  and  tendency  of  rock  forma- 
tions, the  result  of  manual  experi- 
ment— these,  crowning  a  desire  that 
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intensified  as  it  marched  westward 
with  our  civilization,  established  the 
fact  that  Nature  had  not  only  been 
everywhere  prodigal  of  her  mineral 
wealth,  but  that  she  had  so  arranged 
the  different  varieties  as  to  make 
them  most  useful  to  man.  Coal  may 
not  always  be  found  where  iron  ore 
exists,  but  it  is  found  most  where 
iron  ore  exists  most,  thus  proving 
the  providential  distribution  of  the 
baser  treasures  of  the  earth.  How 
this  happy  arrangement  has  affected 
our  industries  can  be  learned  by  re- 
ferring to  those  localities  where 
the  smoke  of  the  furnace  and  the 
forge  forms  perpetual  clouds  around 
the  summit  of  the  mountains  whose 
inward  treasures  are  being  wrought 
into  use. 

Long  before  our  pioneers  were 
checked  by  the  ranges  of  the  west- 
ern coast,  the  country  could  safely 
make  the  boast  of  being  the  richest 
in  mineral  wealth  in  the  world  ;  but 
with  1848  and  the  gold  discoveries 
of  California,  and  afterward  with 
the  silver  discoveries  in  Nevada, 
Montana,  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Ari- 
zona, there  has  come  a  time  when 
the  nations  wonder  at  the  marvellous 
richness  of  our  mineral  deposits,  and 
the  most  extravagant  fables  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Sierras  is  more  than 
eclipsed  by  the  convincing  reality. 
No  single  event  of  our  wonderful 
history  has  contributed  so  largely 
to  our  population,  or  so  materially 
to  our  wealth  and  progress,  as  the 
discovery  that  our  western  border 
abounded  in  the  precious  metals.    A 


nation  grew  up  as  if  by  magic 
among  the  Cordilleras;  and  our  em- 
pire waved  her  wand  over  the  Pa- 
cific seas.  Thirty-five  years  disclosed 
to  our  wondering  and  astonished 
view,  great  and  populous  States 
literally  carved  out  of  the  wilderness 
vieing  with  those  of  the  east  in  pop- 
ulation and  wealth,  and  contributing 
of  their  industries  and  resources 
a  large  share  to  the  general  wealth. 
From  1848  to  18G8,  the  gold  and 
silver  areas  of  the  West  yielded 
$1,210,000,000,  and  the  yield  for 
every  year  since  is  set  down  at  an 
average    of  sixty  millions. 

In  1857,  another  discovery  of  un- 
derground wealth  was  made,  which 
has  proven  a  boon  to  the  world. 
We  allude  to  the  petroleum  deposits 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Virginia, 
especially  to  those  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  discovery  was  as  if  the  fiat  of 
Genesis  had  been  repeated.  "Let 
there  be  light !  "  Coal  oil  has  be- 
come indispensable  in  the  American 
home,  and  a  staple  article  of  com- 
merce, being  carried  to  every  coun- 
try. Over  twelve  hundred  million 
gallons  have  been  sent  abroad  since 
1857,  yielding  over  three  hundred 
million  dollars. 

It  would  be  a  pardonable  hyper- 
bole to  say  that  a  country  without 
railroads,  telegraphs  or  canals,  is  a 
thousand  years  behind  the  age.  Yet 
a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  old 
13  States  became  one,  no  such  con- 
venience existed.  Our  entire  vast 
system  of  inland  communication  is 
the  result  of  about  a  half  century  of 
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enterprise,  and  the  great  bulk  of  it 
has  been  accomplished  within  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  the  application  of  power  to  in- 
land commerce;  in  the  perfection  of 
appliances  for  inter-communication  ; 
in  the  expenditure  of  money  and  the 
elaboration  of   plans    for   abridging 
our  immense  distances,  this  country 
is  without  a  parallel.     It  is  phenom- 
enal.    In  1830,  the  first  23  miles    of 
rail  road  were  opened  for  use.  Now, 
not  less  than  113,000  miles  of    main 
track  occupy  the  country  like  a   net- 
work.     Four  trans-continental  lines 
are  focussing  on  the  Pacific  coast  at 
San  Fancisco.      The    Northern   Pa- 
cific   has    just    completed    its    line 
from  the  great  lakes  to  Puget  Sound, 
and  as  we  gather  here  in  the    enjoy- 
ment of  this  celebration  and  pic  nic, 
a    large    party    of  gentlemen    from 
England,    Germany    and    America, 
are  traversing  the  newly  opened  line 
from    Duluth,   on  the    east   at    the 
head  of  the  chain  of   lakes,    to   Ta- 
coma  on  the  west,  on  Puget   Sound. 
They  will  have  6,000  miles  of   track 
in  operation  before  the  close   of   an- 
other year.     Connected  with  it,  and 
in  fact  a  part  of   it,    is  the    Oregon 
Trans-Continental    Company,  which 
own    2,000    miles    of   railroad    and 
steamboat     lines.       This    approach 
from  Washington  territory  and  Ore- 
gon to  central  California   will    open 
a    vast  region  of   unoccupied   terri- 
tory, embracing  fertile  valleys,    rich 
pastures,    magnificent    forests,   and 
splendid  uplands,  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a  vast  population  in  comfort  and 


luxury. 

The  Central  and  Union  Pacific 
lines,  extending  clear  across  the 
Continent,  have  been  for  several 
years  a  glorious  consummation. 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  and  is  al- 
ready proving  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  country  at  large,  and  an 
especial  blessing  to  California, 
Utah,  Colorado,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  Mexico.  The  long 
silent  mining  camps  full  of  aban- 
doned, but  rich  ores,  owing  to  the 
immense  expense  of  taking  machin- 
ery to  them,  will  now  command 
capital  and  return  dividends  in  the 
shape  of  vast  fortunes.  The  land 
of  the  Aztec  and  the  deserts  of  the 
Toltec,  will  waken  from  the  slumber 
of  the  ages  and  enter  a  career  of 
lasting  prosperity. 

The  mileage  of  our  railways  ex- 
ceeds that  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  combined. 

Thirty  years  ago  Prof.  Morse 
asked  of  Congress  an  appropriation 
to  aid  him  in  experimenting  with 
electricity,  with  a  possible  view  of 
making  it  available  in  commerce. 
He  was  hooted  at  as  a  crazy  enthus- 
iast, and  his  scheme  was  compared 
to  that  of  a  lunatic  who  projected  a 
railroad  to  the  .moon.  There  are 
now  more  than  100,000  miles  of 
telegraph,  and  no  natural  force  has 
ever  been  bridled  that  has  proved 
so  cheap,  convenient  and  indispens- 
able, nor  any  that  is  a  more  potent 
civilzer  than  electricity.  Not  only 
have  we  the  telegraph,  with  its  vast 
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field  of  usefulness,  but  within  a  few 
years  the  telephone  has  marked  an- 
other revolution  in  our  methods  of 
communication,  and  the  time  is  near 
at  hand  when  we  may  stand  in  New 
York  and  talk  with  San  Francisco 
as  though  face  to  face.  Wonderful 
and  beyond  the  power  of  credence, 
almost,  are  the  more  recent  discov- 
eries of  the  usefulness  of  this  subtle 
power. 

Canal  improvements,  which  were 
so  much  in  favor  earlier  in  our  his- 
tory, have  not  kept  pace  with  rail- 
way traffic.  They  are  too  expensive 
to  build  and  too  slow  in  operation  to 
be  competitive  or  profitable,  except 
to  serve  as  short  links  between  rivers 
or  lakes  and  ocean  transit.  The 
country  has  not  realized  from  them 
the  promises  at  first  held  out. 

EDUCATIONAL    ADVANCEMENT. 

The  glory  of  our  Republic  is  its 
system  of  colleges  and  schools. 
Our  fathers  sought  intellectual,  as 
well  as  personal  liberty  in  the  west- 
ern wilds.  Twenty  years  after  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  ere 
the  success  of  colonization  in  a 
strange  land  had  by  any  means  been 
proved,  Harvard  College  was  found- 
ed and  the  foundation  of  a  common 
school  system  was  laid.  In  1637  a 
school  was  provided  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony  for  every  neighbor- 
hood of  fifty  families,  and  a  school 
of  higher  grade  for  every  neighbor- 
hood of  one  hundred  families. 
These  schools  were  to  be  maintained 
by  taxes.  This  system,  called  the 
New    England    system,     has    been 


adopted,  with  but  slight  modification 
by  every  State  in  the  Union.  Its 
growth  has  kept  pace  with  our  civil- 
ization, of  which  it  is  a  distinguished 
concommitant.  No  man  can  meas- 
ure its  importance.  Its  effects  are 
visible  everywhere  in  our  character- 
istic enlightenment,  our  high  morals, 
our  wonderful  enterprise.  It  has 
contributed  more  than  any  other 
single  factor  toward  national  pro- 
gress and  perpetuity,  and  to  that  in- 
dividual heroism  and  good  sense 
which  has  made  the  title  of 
"Yankee"  both  respectable  and 
proverbial  for  smartness  and  intelli- 
gence. 

Coincident  with  the  educational 
growth  of  the  country  is  that  of  the 
press — an  adjunct  to  information 
more  immediate  in  its  effects  than 
books,  and  more  potent  and  power- 
ful than  even  the  school  house.  At 
the  beginning  of  our  history,  the 
newspaper  was  an  exceptional  thing. 
Now  nearly  every  county  in  the  Na- 
tion has  its  paper,  and  the  town  that 
does  not  support  a  periodical  of 
some  sort  cannot  safely  lay  claim  to 
intellectual  precedence.  The  cities 
are  centers  of  news  information,  and 
there  flows  out  from  them  a  con- 
stant and  ever  swelling  stream  of 
daily,  weekly  and  monthly  publica- 
tions, devoted  to  every  subject, 
whether  of  trade,  industry,  science 
profession  or  politics. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL    GROWTH. 

A  wise  proviso  in  the  constitution 
leaves  the  subject  of  Religion  and 
Church    government    entirely    free 
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from  State  interference.  But  so 
deeply  rooted  has  Christianity  be- 
come in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people,  that  it  is  as  much  a  common 
law  unto  them,  as  if  its  tenets  were 
enjoined  by  congressional  or  legis- 
lative enactments,  or  established  by 
usages  running  far  beyond  the  mem- 
ory of  man. 

Its  growth  is  fully  up  to  that  of 
other  affairs  and  as  truly  as  congrat- 
ulatory and  wonderful.  Measured 
by  general  standards  our  people  oc- 
cupy the  highest  position  in  relig- 
ious advancement  and  sound  morals 
of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth. 

Church  munificence  \  ranks  fully 
up  with  the  older  countries.  The 
denominations  vie  with  each  other 
in  peaceful  and  persuasive  propa- 
gandism.  The  consequence  is  growth 
everywhere,  and  what  is  more  im- 
portant good  everywhere.  The  tenet, 
that  a  nation  is  prospered  as  it  pro- 
tects and  encourages  virtue,  truth, 
sobriety  and  honesty,  and  learns, 
obeys  and  reveres  the  word  of  God 
finds  lodgment  in  the  hearts  of  such 
numbers  of  the  people  that  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  "  Watch  Word"  of 
the  Nation. 

POLITICAL  PERPETUITY  AND  GROWTH. 

Our  nation  was  born  in  spirit  at 
the  time  of  the  Declaration,  but  not 
in  fact  till  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. This  compact  instrument 
crystalized  the  States  then  claiming 
to  be  independent  sovereignties,  and 
begat  of  them  national  entirety, 
whose  authority  became  supreme  for 


all  purposes  for  which  empires  are 
created.  However  compelling,  the 
necessities  which  surrounded  the  in- 
ception of  the  Republic  and  how- 
ever auspicious  its  beginning,  it  was 
not  to  escape  the  trials  which  his- 
tory proves  to  be  inseparable  from 
national  growth. 

Governments  are  apt  to  be  their 
own  worst  enemies;  at  least  their 
greatest  proofs  of  strength  are  found 
in  their  ability  to  live  and  to  de- 
serve existence.  Colonial  solidity 
meant  a  comparatively  easy  triumph 
over  the  English  forces  sent  to 
crush  us. 

So  also,  unity  assured  an  easy  vic- 
tory in  1814  and  in  1848.  But  could 
the  Republic  conquer  and  rule  it- 
self ?  Could  it  reduce  to  subjection 
the  thousand  and  one  forces  which 
its  very  growth,  importance  and 
beauty,  generated  and  fostered  ? 
This  test  of  national  greatness  is  al- 
ways crucial.  It  has  not  failed  us 
thus  far;  God  grant  that  it  may 
never  fail  us.  Possibly  the  most 
subtle  force  to  reduce  was  that 
which  we  will  denominate  the  im- 
migrative.  The  country  invited 
millions  from  abroad.  They  came. 
More  than  twelve  millions  have 
found  a  home  upon  our  shores.  They 
came  with  different  motives  and 
tastes,  and  with  different  feelings  of 
respect  for  our  institutions.  They 
were  food  in  a  raw  state.  Could  the 
country  digest  and  assimilate  them  ? 
Had  our  institutions  sufficient  vital- 
ity to  breathe  into  them  an  Ameri- 
canized life,  and  reduce  them  to  the 
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condition  of  willingly  supporting  in- 
tegers of  population  ?  Thus  far  the 
digestive  process  has  been  complete. 
The  strength  of  our  freedom  and 
the  wholesomeness  of  our  laws  have 
ever  conduced  to  a  respect  for  the 
Republic,  and  no  matter  what  the 
nationality  of  the  immigrant,  he  has 
always  been  found  willing  to  share 
with  the  native  born  the  glorious 
name  and  privileges  of  an  American 
citizen. 

Another  matter  of  concern  was 
the  reduction  of  territory  to  the 
form  and  consistency  of  States. 
Were  our  institutions  adapted  to  a 
union  of  numerous  States,  with  di- 
versified climate  products  and 
wants  ?  Could  they  stand  the  test 
of  repeated  annexations  of  territory 
and  introductions  of  new  governing 
factors  ?  They  have  stood  this  test 
without  strain  or  impairment,  but 
with  an  additional  sense  of  their  su- 
periority and  fitness.  From  thirteen 
States  occupying  the  narrow  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Alleghenies,  the  Re- 
public has  grown  to  include  thirty- 
eight  States,  while  the  out-lying  ter- 
ritories contribute  as  much  of  their 
sympathy  and  power  to  the  central 
government  as  if  they  were  active 
participants  in  its  highest  honors 
and  more  delicate  affairs.  But  again, 
could  our  institutions  stand  the  or- 
deal of  internal  strife  engendered  by 
causes  of  a  politico-moral  nature, 
which  were  left  as  a  legacy  by  the 


fathers  and  founders,  only  because 
their  early  removal  would  have  pre- 
vented the  formation  and  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  ?  They  have 
proven  equal  to  this  task  also.  How- 
ever sorely  taxed  by  the  madness 
which  preceded  the  rebellion,  how- 
ever tried  in  the  seven  times  hotter 
fires  of  civil  war,  there  was  never  a 
moment  in  which  they  bent  to  the 
crushing  storm,  but  all  through  the 
cruel  ordeal,  they  grew  brighter, 
stronger,  purer,  and  more  worthy  of 
respect.  With  the  gradual  oblitera- 
tion of  the  scars  left  by  the  civil 
war,  with  the  era  of  reconciliation 
in  full  tide,  with  a  more  perfect 
freedom  than  ever  before,  with  a 
throwing"  off  of  the  thralldom  and 
bondage  to  the  rum  power  which 
has  been  a  bane  and  a  curse  to  our 
nation,  but  which  we  are  thankfully 
glad  to  notice,  the  signs  of  the 
times  indicate  is  nearing  the  end  of 
his  despotic  sway,  with  the  coming 
up  of  all  the  people  in  habits  of  so- 
brietv  and  honesty,  with  the  stand- 
ard of  truth  and  virtue  elevated 
high  in  family,  state  and  nation, 
there  is  no  hope  of  additional  pros- 
perity which  cannot  be  fully  realiz- 
ed, no  promise  of  future  perpetuity 
which  may  not  be  gloriously  fulfill- 
ed, no  lustre  for  our  magnificent  in- 
stitutions which  they  will  not  de 
serve  and  reflect  with  untarnished 
honor. 


THE  OLD  NORWALK  ACADEMY. 


Its  History  as  Written  and  Delivered  at  the  Farewell  Reunion  of 

the  High  School  Alumni,  held  in  the  Old  Seminary 

Building,  Tuesday  Ey'g,  March  21,  1883. 


BY  CHARLES  H.   STEWART,  ESQ.,  OF  NORWALK,  OHIO. 


A  ridge  of  sand,  along  its  top  a 
rough  new  road  winding  in  and  out 
amongst  a  scanty  growth  of  scrub 
oak,  a  clearing,  an  island  in  a  vast 
wilderness  of  woods:  a  few  houses, 
mostly  log,  scattered  about  it  and 
up  and  down  the  road;  men  in  deer 
skins;  women  in  linsey  woolsey;  a 
rambling,  ri*de  and  scattering  little 
village  of  230  souls,  men,  women 
and  children,  and  this  was  Norwalk 
seven  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  the 
first  academy  was  built  upon  these 
grounds.  It  was  built  of  brick, 
three  stories,  the  first  two  being 
used  as  aii  academy  and  the  third  as 
an  Odd  Fellows  Hall.  It  was  open- 
ed in  midwinter,  1826,  in  it  were 
taught  (and  taught  well)  all  the 
plain  branches,  mathematics,  the  sci- 
ences and  languages,  as  well  as  the 
ornamental,  drawing,  painting  and 
music.  Its  financial  support  was 
meager,  depending  mainly  upon  the 
tuition  paid  by  students.     Amongst 


the  various  fees,  each  student  was 
required  to  furnish  a  half  cord  of 
wood  or  twenty-five  cents  in  money, 
the  individual  contribution  toward 
heating  the  building.  As  can  be 
imagined  the  revenue  was  not 
princely,  but  the  academy  struggled 
along  doing  noble  educational  work 
until,  just  half  a  century  ago,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  took 
charge  of  it  and  placed  it  upon  a 
better  financial  basis.  It  grew  rap- 
idly, having  over  two  hundred  stu- 
dents at  the  end  of  two  years,  when 
one  wild  night  in  February  it  took 
fire,  and  the  morning  sun  shone  up- 
on a  heap  of  smoldering  ruins,  all 
that  was  left  of  the  first  Norwalk 
Academy.  The  loss  was  total,  there 
was  no  insurance.  It  was  a  hard 
blow  to  the  little  community.  There 
was  no  endowment,  no  lunds,  the 
community  was  very  poor,  there  was 
nothing  but  enterprise  and  determi- 
nation upon  which  to  build    anew. 
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Immediately  the  friends  went  to 
work  with  tireless  energy  and  un- 
daunted courage.  The  school  was 
continued  in  basements  and  garrets, 
the  country  was  canvassed  for  sub- 
scriptions, and  in  a  year  proposals 
for  the  construction  of  this,  building 
were  made,  the  contract  let  and  in 
less  than  a  year,  in  December,  1838, 
the  new  academy  opened  with  Dr. 
Edward  Thompson,  afterwards  to 
win  such  exalted  fame,  as  Principal. 
The  institution  flourished  and  grew 
strong  every  way  save  financially. 
Its  reputation  spread  throughout 
the  country  until  in  1842  it  had  four 
hundred  students.  But  these  were 
its  palmiest  days.  Dr.  Thompson 
was  called  to  broader  fields  of  labor. 
The  stronger  interests  of  the  Meth- 
odists were  transferred  from  it  to 
the  College  at  Delaware,  the  debts 
for  its  construction  had  fallen  due, 
its  support  had  dwindled  and  finally 
it  was  sold  in  1846  under  execution. 

Next  the  Baptists  took  the  prop- 
erty and  opened  in  August  of  the 
same  year  the  "  Norwalk  Institute." 
This  also  flourished  every  way  save 
financially.  In  little  over  a  year  three 
hundred  students  were  in  attend- 
ance. Thus  it  continued  until  in 
1855  the  Institute  was  purchased  by 
the  Union  School  District.  Its  his- 
tory since  is  familiar  to  all.  Year 
after  year  it  has  opened  its  doors  to 
all  and  many  have  entered. 

This  old  school  is  full  of  historic 
interest.  It  has  been  the  nursery 
and  Alma  Mater  of  at  least  one 
President,    of    two     Governors    of 


Ohio,  two  of  Minnesota,  one  of  Kan- 
sas, one  of  California,  one  of  Iowa; 
of  Senators  for  almost  every  West- 
ern State;  members  of  Congress  al- 
most innumerable;  Generals  by  the 
score;  more  Colonels  than  even 
South  Carolina  can  boast;  soldiers 
that  affrighted  the  Confederacy; 
Doctors  enough  for  the  healing  of 
the  Nations;  bishops  and  elders  and 
ministers  of  grace  enough  to  convert 
the  world  ;  professors  and  teachers 
enough  to  inject  Greek  and  Latin 
into  the  epidermis  of  all  young 
America  ;  judges  by  the  hundred  ; 
lawyers  enough  to  ran  the  Courts  of 
a  hemisphere  ;  legislators,  engineers, 
poets,  journalists,  inventors,  far- 
mers, mechanics,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, people  of  all  classes,  who  have 
adorned  society  throughout  America 
and  the  world. 

Up  to  within  a  couple  of  years 
.before  the  college  was  merged  into 
the  high  school,  there  was  nothing 
of  Norwalk  to  speak  of  but  this  in- 
stitution. It  was  the  nucleus  of 
the  town,  and  without  it  Norwalk 
was  nothing.  With  it  Norwalk  was 
known  throughout  the  country. 
This  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  famous  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  all  the  West,  and  was  almost 
as  well  known  to  our  pioneers  as 
Yale  or  Harvard.  The  society  of 
the  town  up  to  1852,  when  the  rail- 
road came  in  and  everything  about 
the  sleepy  little  academy  town  was 
turned  upside  down,  was  comprised 
mostly  of  the  teachers  and  their 
families,  together  with  the  few  fami- 
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lies  who  moved  here  while  educating 
their  children.  Everybody  kept 
boarders  ;  in  fact,  that  was  the  main 
occupation  of  about  nine-tenths  of 
our  able  bodied  citizens  during  that 
period.  Board  was  very  reasonable 
in  those  days,  too.  A  young  man 
could  get  the  best  room  and  nicest 
board  in  town  for  from  $1  to  $1.50 
per  week.  Mutton  sold  for  2  cents 
a  pound,  and  as  everbody  kept  cows 
and  pigs  and  hens,  which  all  ran 
free  in  the  streets,  milk  and  eggs 
and  pork  were  almost  given  away. 
These  rooms  were  divided  up  into  a 
large  number  of  smaller  ones  where 
many  young  men  roomed.  Our  late 
President,  R.  B.  Hayes,  and  present 
Governor,  Charles  Foster,  and  sev- 
eral of  our  Congressmen  were  dor- 
matory  boys  as  they  used  to  call 
them,  who  cooked  and  ate  and  de- 
vised mischief  here.  The  bo}^s 
hired  their  bread  baked,  did  the  rest 
of  their  cooking,  and  used  to  live, 
here  nicely  for  40  cents  a  week,  in- 
cluding room  rent,  which  was  |1  a 
term.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  (as 
can  be  guessed)  the  boys  used 
to  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  On 
almost  any  night,  along  toward 
midnight's  witching  hour,  mysteri- 
ous figures  could  be  seen  surreptitious 
ly  gliding  into  the  old  school  building 
with  large  mysterious  bags  on  their 
shoulders.  If  you  Avould  glide  up 
behind  one  of  them  you  would  see 
the  contents  of  those  bags  dis- 
gorged in  the  ruddy  glow  of  the 
firelight  which  lit  up  the  laughing 
faces  of  half  a  score  of  future    Sena- 


ators,  Congressmen,  Governors, 
Judges,  or,  must  we  say  it,  Preach- 
ers. There  were  big  watermelons 
and  roasting  ears,  and  sweet  pota- 
toes, apples,  now  and  then  a  plump 
pullet  from  some  neigboring  roost, 
and  there  was  a  banquet  for  the 
gods.  I  am  indebted  for  many  of 
these  facts  to  our  fellow  citizen, 
General  Frank  Sawyer,  whom  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  before  me, 
who  was  one  of  the  Academy  young 
men,  and  whom  I  imagine  won 
some  of  his  first  military  laurels  in 
well  conducted  water  melon  patch 
campaigns,  although  I  would  not 
say  it. 

The  old  building  has  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes.  From 
the  beginning,  it  was  a  grand  ed- 
ucational success;  from  the  be- 
ginning it  was-  an  equally 
grand  financial  failure.  Many  men 
have  become  poor  in  purse  because 
of  it,  but  many,  many  more  have 
been  enriched  in  the  higher  and  in- 
finitely more  precious  treasures  of  re- 
finement, of  culture  and  of  learning. 
This,  then,  is  its  brief  history,  but 
there  are  other  histories.  The 
world  has  its  broader  history  in  its 
glorious  works  ;  in  the  impress  on 
the  times  which  minds  trained  here 
have  made.  It  is  read  in  the  golden 
lines  of  the  biographer  as  he  traces 
the  lives  of  the  great  and  the  good 
bequeathed  to  the  country  by  this 
old  building.  These  walls  look  low 
and  cramped  and  dingy,  yet  great 
ideas  have  blossomed  here,  great 
questions  have  been  grappled   here, 
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great  minds  have  grown  here,  and 
great  men  have  gone  forth  from  here 
and  have  reached  the  loftiest  heights 
of  human  success  and  human  useful- 
ness. Busy  heads  have  toiled  here 
in  the  light  of  these  little  old  wind- 
ows, which  have  since  been  bathed 
in  the  fullest,  brightest  luster  of 
human  glory.  If  these  old  walls, 
which  have  looked  down  so  sagely 
upon  the  wild  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
yearly  tides  of  youth  for  nearly  a 
half  century  could  but  speak  to  us- 
they  would  tell  us  still  another  his- 
tory. Of  how  many  unwritten 
romances  whose  silver  threads  have 
long  since  been  tangled,  severed  and 
forgotten,  could  they  tell.  Of  how 
many  tragedies, of  how  many  come- 
dies ;  yet  they  will  not  speak. 
Their  story  they  cannot  tell.  Yet 
there  are  still  other  histories, 
and  each  of  us  has  one.  Some- 
times we  turn  back  the  leaves 
and  read  the  record  there.  There 
are  pages  of  sunshine,  there  are 
pages  of  shadow.  There  are  golden 
leaves  sparkling  with  happy  memor- 
ies, of  youthful  escapades,  of  jolly 
times,  of  wooings  and  winnings,  and 
of  jiltings.  There  are  other  pages, 
marked  with  tears.  They  tell  us  of 
those  who  have  crossed  over  the 
valley,  who  lie  in  the  dreamless 
rest,  by  the  murmering  surges  of 
the  sea,  by  the  rippling  waters  of 
many  rivers. 

Weather  beaten,  time  worn,  mar- 
red and  defaced  by  many  youthful 
vandals,  to  many  the  old  building  is 
not  attractive,  yet  youthful   memor- 


ies, warm  and  tender,  give  it  charms 
to  us.  We  are  here  to  bid  it  fare- 
well. "  Farewell,  a  word  which 
must  be  and  hath  been  ;  a  sound 
which  makes  us  linger, — yet,— rare- 
well."  In  this  age,  whose  standard 
is  progress,  the  old  must  ever  give 
way  to  the  new,  and  these  farewells, 
strangely  mingled  with  joy  and  sad- 
ness, are  often  spoken.  Its  last 
vestige  will  soon  be  removed,  the 
place  that  has  known  it  so  long  will 
know  it  no  more.  The  ministry  of 
destruction  is  about  to  begin.  Time 
worn  brick  and  battered  casements, 
long  familiar,  soon  will  disappear. 
To  the  music  of  the  hammer  and 
trowel  and  saw,  pillar  and  pilaster, 
wall  and  tower,  will  rise  again,  the 
scaffolding  will  fall,  and  the  new 
will  stand  here  in  its  beauty  and 
its  majesty. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  shad- 
owy future  will  bring  forth,  nor 
what  garments  are  weaving  in  the 
warp  and  woof  of  the  coming  years. 
But  we  would  throw  this  ray  of 
earnest  hope  beyond  that  veil  which 
severs  ever  what  is,  from  what  is  to 
to  be.  That  in  the  years  to  come, 
the  new  building  will  be  as  dear,  its 
pleasures  as  sweet  and  its  life's  la- 
bors as  glorious,  as  the  one  that  now 
we  leave. 

But  the  old,  will  it  be  forgotten  V 
I  believe  not.  I  believe  that  when 
its  last  crumbling  vestige  shall  have 
been  scattered  by  the  winds  of 
oblivion,  that  still  it  will  live  en- 
shrined in  many  hearts.  When 
years    shall    have    come  and    have 
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gone ;  when  locks  now  dark  will 
have  whitened  with  the  blossoms  of 
time  ;  when  in  the  softening  twi- 
light of  these  busy  days,  we  sit 
down  at  last  to  see  the  fruits  of  our 
labor  grown  ripe  in  the  kisses  of 
life's  autumn  sun,  the  linked  memo- 


ries and  the  hallowed  associations  of 
the  bright  days  spent  in  this  be- 
loved institution,  will  tinge  with 
brighter  luster  the  retrospect  of  our 
years,  and  cast  a  rosier  radience 
down  the  shortening  pathway  which 
yet  lies  untrodden  before  us. 


THE  MONUMENTAL  POEM. 

(So  called  because  written  on  bristol  board,  representing  front  and  perspective  of  a  large  tombstone.) 


A  Four  Days'    Inspiration  on   a    Subject    of   Fifty-Seven    Years 

Standing. 


BY  H.  B   HANFORD,  OF  NORWALK,  OHIO. 


The  following  poem  was  delivered  before  the  meeting  of  the  Norwalk 
High  School  Alumni,  at  their  gathering  in  the  High  School  Room,  m 
"  The  Old  Seminary,"  on  Tuesday  Evening,  March  27,  1883,  it  being  a 
farewell  to  the  old  building  before  its  final  demolition,  to  give  place  to 
the  New  Central  Building. — Copied  from  The  Norwalk  Chroxicle. 

"THE  OLD  SEMINARY." 

As  we're  all  convened  in  blustering  March 

Instead  of  in  balmy  June, 
The  muses  question  and  quiz  to  know 
What  errand  called  us  so  soon. 
We  cannot  respond, 
Tho'  reason  profound, 
We  cannot. 

We're  beckoned  to  come  ;    no  trumpet  blast 

Has  harshly  summoned  the  call  ; 
But  the  calm,  still  voice  of  the  "Daily  News," 
Or  "Reflector,  or  Loomis,-  or  Rule — 
How  mighty  the  Press  ! 
For  see  what  a  mess, 
Before  me. 

Not  exactly  a  mess — but  "Alumni"  perhaps, 
Would  sound  more  befitting  the  case  ; 
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But  the  errand — my  friends — the  errand's  the  tho't 
Which  makes  us  feel  strange  in  this  place. 
We  may  have  to  believe, 
Altho'  slow  to  receive. 
Our  errand. 

But  at  first  we  ask,  "Are  we  all,  all  here?  " 

As  the  roll  of  the  years  is  called  ; 
For  the  years  move  by — yes,  leap — so  fast 
There's  a  long,  long  list  installed  ; 
Hundred,  eighty  and  four, 
Though  with  one  and  no  more 
In  our  first  class. 

As  we  count  the  seasons  since  '61, 


When  our  list  had  its  leading  name, 
It  answers  the  reason  of  some  gray  threads 
Here  and  there  in  our  polling  skein. 
It  scarcely  seems  true, 
Life's  more  than  half  through 
With  many. 

But  you  answer,  "  Friend,  please  to  recollect 

An  Alumnus  now  and  then 
Compares  less  in  age  and  in  wisdom  teeth 
Than  an  old  dentist's  chest,  with  a  hen. 
They  made  us  expand 
In  forms  very  grand — 
More  than  now. 

"We  were  packed  and  crammed  on  a  torturing  rack 

With  mental  and  moral  lore  ; 
With  books  and  means  that  are  quite  unknown 
And  a  discipline,  now  no  more. 
We  were  tough  as  bears, 
Tho'  we  yet  show  scars 
Of  culture. 

"Why,  in  those  proud  days,  in  the  right  hand  rows, 

Was  a  bearded  gentry  found  ; 
While  widows  and  spinsters  on  the  left 

Made  high  learning  seem  prof  ound. 
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No  trundle-l{e4  tra^sh 
By  learning  or  cash 
Were  admitted." 

Very  well,  my  senior,  but  let  us  hear 

From  a  member  of  '72  ; 
One  whose  laurels  came  just  about  midway 
'Tween  the  "sixties"  and  those  of  now  ; 
Let  him  wipe  the  mists 
From  your  spectacles'  discs 
One  moment. 

"With  the  case  in  hand  it  is  very  much 
As  when  matters  of  size  and  height — 
As  we  saw  them  then  and  know  them  now — 
Appear  in  a  different  light. 

These  ceilings,  for  instance, 
Once  had  a  glorious  distance, 
To  our  eyes. 

"  But  to-night,  as  we  pass  through  these  honored  halls, 

And  each  stairs,  with  its  narrow  case, 
We  bow  in  rev'rence,  but  mostly  in  fear 
That  our  millinery'll  lose  its  place. 
Outside  and  indoor, 
Whate'er  we  explore, 
All  seems  changed. 

"  And  then,  as  the  cycles  of  progress  roll, 

We  find  with  each  new  decade, 

Earth's  children  grow  wiser  and  earlier  show 

What  system  in  training  has  made. 

Heads  nearer  the  floor 

Hold  full  as  rich  store 

As  the  lofty. 

"  As  the  bright  day  comes  not  far  from  now, 

When  our  children  leave  this  stage, 
If  their  years  are  but  twelve  or  thereabout, 
We'll  address  them  and  say  quite  sage, 
'See  the  unicorn  play  ; 
Lambs  with  lions  at  bay.' 
Our  smart  children.' " 
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But  why  should  we  hasten  to  leave  these  walls, 

An  asylum  for  rich  and  poor  ; 
Most  beneficent  gift  of  a  large  hearted  land- 
To  the  worthy,  a  wide  open  door? 
Whether  orphan'd  and  lonely, 
Or  favored  with  bounty, 
All  mingled. 

If  the  bricks  in  these  walls  could  all  divulge, 
Could  depart  from  their  square,  stiff  ways, 
Could  beg  pardon  for  looking  wall-eyed  at  us 
For  a  space  of  their  hard  pressed  days, 
They'd  commence  far  back 
On  the  bygone  track 
For  their  history. 

They'd  sing,  "O,  bonny  days  of  '26, 

When  .our  forms  from  the  dust  were  raised, 
When  we  took  a  stand  in  the  upper  world 
And  renounced  all  earthly  ways, 
Those  were  glorious  times, 
For  the  Firelands'  divines, 
Those  days  were." 

Yes,  "Methodist  and  Baptist  have  both  gone  along;" 

These  foundations  were  laid  in  prayer ; 
The  mortar  was  mixed  with  the  best  of  faith, 
The  carpenter  used  christian  care. 
The  belfry  on  high, 
Type  of  hope  in  the  sky, 
Was  their  glory. 

But  the  cruel  flames  laid  the  good  house  low 

In  the  midst  of  a  pros'rous  term  ; 

Nigh  two 'hundred  students  then  had  no  home  ; 

In  a  day  when  not  all  could  learn. 

But  the  Lord's  own  gold, 

Held  in  human  control, 

Was  again  lent. 

And  the  self-denial  of  loyal  hearts 

Raised  the  structure  in  which  we  meet, 

And  grand  christian  women  and  noble  men 
Came  and  went  till  their  willing  feet 
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Were  entangled  in  debt, 
In  a  day  when  our  State 
Was  yet  new. 

But  in  '55  as  our  commonwealth 

Took  the  par'ntage  of  Union  Schools, 
It  became  the  home  of  the  lowliest  child 
That  would  show  respect  to  its  rules. 
Yes  ;  our  fathers  learned  here  ; 
Benedictions  most  dear 
Still  follow  us. 

The  Superintendents  who  ministered  here 

Are  alive  in  the  hearts  of  all  ; 
W"e,  each  in  turn,  had  our  pref'rences, 
They,  each  in  turn,  loved  the  whole. 
Just  ten  was  their  number, 
One  has  sought  his  last  slumber — 
All  good  men. 

There  was  thorough  DeWolf,  soon  followed  by  Clark, 

Bright  Hutchins,  with  energy  rare  ; 
Then  Mitchell,  the  courteous,  and  Baker,  the  mild, 
And  Stevenson,  genial  and  square  ; 
After  Farwell,  we  find 
Oakes  and  Kinney  ;    and  time 
Bro't  forth  Comings. 

To  those  of  the  class  of  "72, 

Few  names  more  exalted  to-day 
Than  Stevenson,  Smith,  and  Davies  and  Dean, 
Tho'  the  last  two  have  since  passed  away. 
The  living  live  in  us  ; 
The  others,  above  us, 
Still  live. 

The  teacher  imparts  what  ,our  text-books  cannot, 

On  our  spirit  their  impress  is  made ; 
They  have  fought  with  our  weaknesses,  fostered  just  pride, 
And  their  sympathies  made  us  afraid, 
Lest  we  enter  life's  turmoil 
With  characters  sterile 
Of  all  good. 
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Now,  we're  husband  and  consort  in  seventy-five  homes, 

Our  professions,  are  many  and  true  ; 

We're  a  jeweler,  doctor,  many  lawyers,  a  judge, 

Superintendents  and  teachers  a  few, 

Engineers  to  survey  us, 

One  "  Bummer,"  of  course, 

For  our  merchants. 

We  have  railroad  men  bound  for  Jay  Gould's  shoes, 

And  editors  to  smooth  the  road  ; 
Manufacturers  to  make  their  wheels  revolve, 
And  farmers  to  give  them  bread  ; 
And  if  an}r  die, 
There's  a  minister  by 
To  attend  us. 

Outside  the  Alumni,  within  these  walls 

Many  noted  have  had  their  home ; 
Here  we  moulded  the  thoughts  of  one  President, 
Several  Governors  passed  its  door-stone  ; 
There  are  Congressmen,  too, 
And  one  Bishop,  also, 
Has  taught  here. 

Thus  the  school  room  expands  to  a  useful  world, 

Till  whole  Governments  come  to  know 
It  is  better  to  care  for  the  boy  to-day 
Than  to  punish  the  man  to-morrow. 
Our  Republic  will  stand, 
While  the  laws  of  our  land 
Are  thus  framed. 

There  is  one  short  word  we're  obliged  to  use, 

We  once  spoke  it  to  teachers  gone  ; 
We  have  named  it  to  old  associations  here, 
And  five  deceased  of  our  own ; 

But  to-night  there's  one  more 
Never  thought  of  before, 
To  bid  good  bye. 

The  bell,  from  its  bearings,  must  soon  come  down, 

Each  timber  and  brick  lay  low  ; 
And  the  quaint  old  home  of  forty-five  years 
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Will  a  form  to  our  minds  only  know. 
It  must  go  to  join 
All  the  friends  that  time 
Here  bro't  us. 

We'll  not  dwell  on  its  failings  incurred  by  age, 

On  its  patches,  tatters  and  bangs, 
On  its  shaky  floors  and  its  low  made  bents, 
How  we  mocked  it  in  past  harangues  ! 
How  the  guilty  have  fled 
And  the  innocent  bled, 
In  this  fortress. 

As  the  fleeting  months  of  this  year  fly  past, 

We  shall  watch  with  inquisitive  eye 
Each  move  of  the  trowel,  tackle  and  plane 
As  a  new  temple  climbs  toward  the  sky. 
It  must  be  a  good  offspring 
To  be  worthy  its  fost'ring, 
Most  surely. 

It  is  well  for  this  land -mark  to  die  midst  its  friends  ; 

No  alien  shall  gloat  o'er  its  doom  ; 
But  we'll  polish  some  sand-stone  or  brick  from  its  walls 
To  paint  sweet  forget-me-nots  on  ; 
And  the  plaques  of  mem'ry 
Shall  hold  in  assembly 
Its  virtues. 

So  adieu,  dear  mother,  fond  home! 

Tho'  no  sculpture  your  features  preserve, 
We  will  heed  your  discipline,  warnings  and  prayers, 
Till  like  you,  resurrected  above. 
May  your  monument  here 
Prove  a  light-house  to  cheer 
Every  heart. 


THE  OLD  BANK  BUILDING. 


An  Interesting  Reminiscence  of  Norwalk  History 


BY    JOHN    GARDINER,  ESQ.,    OF    NORWALK,  OHIO, 


The  old  Bank  building  recently 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  new 
Court  House  building  and  front 
grounds,  was  commenced  in  1833, 
and  completed  early  in  the  spring  of 
1834.  Cyrus  Butler,  who  was  then 
County  Auditor,  was  superintendent 
of  the  work,  and  John  S.  Butman, 
of  Milan,  had  the  contract. 

The  land  upon  which  the  building 
was  erected  was  purchased  of  Piatt 
Benedict,  March  1st,  1833,  for  the 
sum  of  |5300,  and  was  taken  from  his 
home  lot.  The  building  was  erect 
ed  for  the  old  "  Bank  of  Norwalk," 
which  had  a  special  charter  from  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  was  the  only 
bank  at  that  time  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  north  of  Colum- 
bus, and  west  of  Cleveland.  It  em- 
braced among  its  Directors  the  lead- 
ing business  men  of  this  section, 
viz.:  Hon.  E.  Lane,  one  of  the  Su- 
preme Judges  of  the  State,  Timothy 
Baker,  Associate  Judge  of  Huron 
Common  Pleas,  Pickett  Latimer, 
Moses  Kimball,  of  Norwalk  ;  Daniel 
Hamilton  and  E.  Andrews,  of  Milan; 
Geo.  Hollister,  of  Monroeville. 


The  capital  stock  was  $1 00,000, 
and  it  required  considerable  effort 
in  those  days  to  get  so  large  a  sum 
together  ;  but  Judge  Lane  secured 
such  men  as  Simon  Perkins,  Francis 
Freeman  and  George  Parsons,  of 
Warren,  Ohio  ;  Thomas  W.  Wil'l- 
liams,  Thomas  S.  Perkins  and  Jacob 
B.  Gurley,  of  New  London,  Conn.  ; 
Jabez  Wright,  of  Huron  ;  Eliphalet 
B.  Simmons,  of  Greenfield,  and  Dr. 
G.  G.  Baker,  then  of  Florence; 
amongst  others,  as  stockholders. 

The  bank  commenced  business  in 
the  brick  office  which  was  recently  oc- 
cupied by  Miss  Maggie  Coe's  millin- 
ery rooms,  and  used  a  plank  chest 
for  a  safe,  with  two  lids  ;  the  inside 
one  secured  with  a  part  wood  and  part 
iron  lock,  and  the  outside  one  se- 
cured with  a  large  padlock,  in  which 
chest  all  the  money  was  kept.  The 
family  of  the  cashier  lived  back  of 
the  office.  Before  the  new  building 
was  ready  to  occupy,  Mr.  Martin 
Bentley,  the  cashier,  died  very  sud- 
denly with  brain  fever,  leaving  Mr. 
John  Gardiner,  then  a  young  man, 
in  charge  of  the   bank.      Mr.   Gard- 
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iner,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Robert  Morton,  who  was  Sheriff  of 
the  county,  removed  all  the  effects 
of  the  bank  into  the  new  building 
and  was  its  first  occupant,  in  'May, 
1834. 

In  July,  1  834,  Mr.  Geo.  Mygatt, 
of  Warren  (now  of  Cleveland,  O.,) 
having  succeeded  Mr.  Benfley  as 
cashier,  moved  his  family  into  the 
house  and  his  was  the  first  family 
which  occupied  the  building.  Mr. 
Mygatt  remained  cashier  until  July, 
183(5,  when  he  moved  to  Painesville, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  R. 
Finn,  as  cashier,  who  brought  his 
family  here  and  occupied  the  home 
in  September,  1830.  The  bank  at 
this  time  was  in  the  full  tide  of  suc- 
cessful business,  and  assisted  by 
loans  many  of  the  early  enterprises 
of  Norwalk.  The  press  and  type  of 
the  Norwalk  Experiment  were  pur- 
chased by  a  loan  made  of  the  bank 
to  Cyrus  Butler  and  his  Democratic 
friends,  and  which  was,  after  several 
years  paid  by  Messrs.  Hatch  and 
Farr,  the  first  editors  of  the  paper. 
The  first  Methodist  meeting  house 
on  Seminary  street  was  erected  by 
a  loan  of  the  bank,  made  to  the  Rev. 
H.  O.  Sheldon  and  his  associates, 
and  was  continued  from  time  to 
time/ with  partial  payments,  until 
finally,  after  the  remaining  assets  of 
the  bank  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Judge  Baker,  the  bell  of  the  church 
was  sold  at  Sheriff's  sale,  and  bid  in 
by  Judge  Baker  to  satisfy  the  bal- 
ance due.  The  bell  was  stored  some 
years  in  Judge  Baker's    wood    shed, 


and  the  building  passed  over  to  the 
Second  Adventists.  Messrs.  Kim- 
ball and  Obadiah  Jenny  borrowed 
money  from  the  bank  to  erect  the 
old  brick  block  opposite  the  St. 
Charles  hotel  block,  and  Win.  P. 
Brown  borrowed  from  the  bank  to 
erect  the  American  Hotel  ;  both 
properties  had  to  be  sold  to  pay  the 
debts  to  the  bank.  The  tide  of  suc- 
cess continued  until  adverse  legisla- 
tion took  place  against  the  banks  of 
Ohio  under  what  was  known  as  "T. 
W.  Bartley's  Bank  Law".  In  the 
winter  of  1.842-43,' the  stockholders 
closed  up  the  affairs  of  the  bank, 
divided  the  capital  back  to  the  stock- 
holders, and  sold  the  charter  and 
real  estate  to  Burr  Higgins,  of  San- 
dusky, and  his  associates,  who  were 
interested  in  the  construction  and 
extension  of  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield 
and  Newark  Railroad,  and  from 
which  time  the  citizens  of  Norwalk, 
and  all  the  old  stockholders,  severed 
their  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment and  business  interests  of  the 
bank. 

The  Legislature,  having  modified 
the  law  in  1844,  Lewis  Stanislaus 
was  appointed  cashier,  and  Burr 
Higgins,  President,  of  the  new  or- 
ganization. Mr.  Stanislaus  occu- 
pied the  house  with  his  family  un- 
til 184G,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  James  D.  Whitney  as  cashier, 
who  occupied  the  house  until  184*7, 
when  the  money  having  been  used 
in  connection  with  the  building  of 
the  Sandusky,  Mansfield  &  New- 
ark Railroad,  the  bank  failed,  having 
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about  $100,000  of  notes  in  circula- 
tion, and  no  deposits,  for  it  was 
not  doing  a  deposit  or  discount 
business.  The  money  was  finally 
redeemed  by  receiving  it  for  fare 
and  freight  on  the  S.  M.  &  N.  R.  R. 
The  building  was  sold  by  the 
assignee  of  the  bank  to  Charles  L. 
Boalt,  in  1S50,  for  the  sum  of  $2,500, 
which  sum  was  paid  in  the  notes  of 
the  bank,  which  he  had  bought  up 
at  a  discount  in  Cincinnati.  The 
property  was  sold  by  Charles  L. 
Boalt  to  Dr.  A.  N.  Read,  August  14, 
1851,  for  $2,500,  and  by  him  sold  to 
C.  L.  Latimer,  Treasurer  of  the 
Savings  Association,  September  5, 
1855,  for  $4,000  ;  and  by  Geo.  G. 
Baker,  assignee,  to  Charles  B.  Stick- 
ney,  September  15,  1858,  for  $4,402. 
Since  1859,  Judge  Stickne}7  occupied 
the  parlor  for  his  law  office  until 
1882,  during  which  time  his  office 
was  a  rendezvous  for  the  leading 
Democrats  of  the  village;  and  Doct. 
John  Tifft,  A.  G.  Post,  C.  S.  Par- 
ker and  others,  made  it  a  place  of 
resort,  for  planning  and  preparing 
the  Democratic  campaign.  Judge 
Stickney  sold  the  property  to  B.  H. 
Benham  and  wife,  March  30,  1864, 
for  the  sum  of  $5,000,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Huron  county 
took  possession  of  the  property  by 
condemnation  proceedings,  July  1, 
1881,  paying  the  sum  of  $12,200. 
The  Hon.  John  P.  Reznor,  formerly 
of  Ashland,  occupied  the  building 
with  his  family  in  1851,  and  after 
him,  Dr.  A.  N.  Read  and  family 
from  the   spring    of    1852    until    the 


spring  of  1856.  The  banking  room 
was  occupied  by  C.  L.  Latimer  and 
his  associates  as  a  Savings  Bank 
from  1851  until  1857,  when  the 
Savings  Bank  failed,  and  made  an 
assignment  to  Geo.  G.  Baker,  who 
after,  closing  the  affairs  of  the 
Savings  Company,  occupied  the 
banking  office  under  the  firm  of 
Baker,  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Bankers, 
until  1863,  when  the  First  National 
Bank,  was  organized,  which  occupied 
the  banking  office  until  January, 
1883. 

There  are  many  reminiscenses 
connected  with  the  old  building, 
which,  perhaps,  would  not  interest 
the  public.  It  was  planned  to  be 
occupied  as  a  banking  house  and  as 
a  family  residence  by  the  cashier, 
and  was  so  occupied  until  Mr.  J.  D. 
Whitney  left  in  1848,  and  for  a 
year  after  by  John  P.  Reznor  and 
family,  who  moved  here  from  Ash- 
land. Dr.  A.  N.  Read  and  family 
occivpied  the  building  from  1852  to 
the  spring  of  1856,  and  strange  to 
say,  that  although  the  building  has 
stood  for  half  a  century  and  has 
been  occupied  by  different  families 
for  over  twenty-two  years  of  the 
time,  only  two  deaths  have  occurred 
in  the  building  ;  that  of  the  wife  of 
Dr.  A.  N.  Read,  in  1 854,  -  and  a 
young  son  of  R.  N.  Pantlind,  in 
July,  1859,  while  the  family  of  Mr. 
Pantlind  occupied  the  rear  part  of 
the  building.  When  first  erected,  it 
was  surrounded  by  the  principal 
residences  of  the  village,  and  the 
old  building  was  the    center   of    at- 
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traction.  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  was 
Teller,  Book-keeper,  Sweeper,  &c, 
first  met  his  wife  in  the  principal 
family  room  of  the  building  in  Sep- 
tember, 1836,  and  was  married  in 
the  same  room  in  1843,  having  sev- 
ered his  connection  with  the  bank 
in  1840. 

When  the  bank  commenced  busi- 
ness in  1833,  there  being  no  other 
bank  in  Northern  Ohio,  the  leading 
business  men  of  Toledo,  Mairmee, 
Fremont,  Sandusky,  Tiffin,  Mans- 
field, Marion,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Ash- 
land, came  to  Norwalk  to  do  their 
banking,  more  particularly  to  bor- 
row money ;  and  as  discount  day 
was  only  once  a  week,  when  the  di- 
rectors all  assembled,  the  foreign 
customers  generally  stopped  over 
night  at  the  Mansion  House, 
(where  Little  &  Son's  hardware 
store  is  now)  kept  in  those 
days  by  our  worthy  citizen, 
Mr.  Obadiah  Jenney,  who,  at  that 
day,  was  a  very  prominent  man,  and 
who,  if  there  was  any  question  as  to 
the  endorsers  on  the  note  brought  in 
for  discount,  would  generally  add 
his  name  if  requested  by  the  party, 
until  his  name  appeared  on  a  very 
large  amount  of  the  paper  in  the 
bank,  which  caused  him  no  little 
anxiety  and  some  embarrassment. 
There  is  one  circumstance  worth 
relating  in  connection  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  bank,  and  that  is  about 
a  loan  made  in  1833,  to  Enoch  B. 
Merriman,  of  Bucyrus,  who  borrow- 
ed $4,000  to  purchase  cattle  in  Il- 
linois,     to      feed  '  on     the    plains 


near  Bucyrus  for  a  year,  and 
then  drive  them  over  the  moun- 
tains to  Philadelphia,  sell,  and 
pay  the  loan.  There  were  no  notes 
of  the  bank  signed  up,  and  nothing 
on  hand  but  one  dollar  bills  in 
sheets;  so  Messrs.  Bentley  and  Gar- 
diner went  to  work  filling  up,  dating 
numbering  and  signing  the  bills, 
which,  with  the  other  work,  took 
two  days  and  the  most  of  two 
nights,  the  last  night  occupying 
them  until  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Mr.  Merriman  took  the  money,  went 
to  Illinois,  purchased  the  cattle,  fed 
them  a  year,  and  drove  them  to 
Philadelphia  and  sold  them  just  as 
he  agreed  to  do,  but  instead  of 
bringing  the  money  back  and  pay- 
ing up,  he  purchased  a  stock  of 
goods,  wagoned  them  back  over  the 
mountains,  took  them  on  to  the  Wy- 
andot reservation  and  sold  them  to 
the  Indians;  and  as  the  obligations 
of  the  Indians  were  not  very  good, 
the  debt  was  considered  bad.  But 
strange  to  say,  in  after  years,  the 
general  government  having  extin- 
guished the  title  of  the  Indians  to 
Wyandot  county,  the  old  man  was 
on  hand  at  the  Indian  payment,  and 
as  the  agent  counted  out  the  money 
to  the  Indians,  he  raked  in  the 
amount  of  his  claim  in  coin  against 
the  different  members  of  the  tribe, 
and  brought  it  out  to  Norwalk  and 
paid  the  debt  and  interest,  the 
amount  having  doubled  during  the 
process,  and  the  interest  having 
used  up  the  profits  on  the  venture. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 


A  Poem  Read  Before  the  Norwalk  High  School  Alumni  Associa- 
tion at  its   Annual    Meeting  held  in   the  New  High 
School  Hall,  Friday  Ev'g,  June  20,  1884. 


BY   JAMES   <t.  GIBBS,    OF  NOEWALK,    O. 


There's  an  unfatni'iar  look  to  the  scene  to- 
night, 
Tho'  the  faces  are  of  those  that  I  know  ; 
But  the  walls  are  far  too  trim  and  the  room 
too  bright, 
For  the  school-house  of  the  days  of  long  ago. 
It  was  homely,  it  was  old,  but  in  former  days 
Like  a  palace  loomed  the  building  to  our 
eyes  ; 
For  the  school-house  which  is  gone  T  have 
naught  but  praise, 
Tho'  a  nobler  building,  far.  it's  place  sup- 
plies. 
'Neath  the  old  school's  roof,  oh,   the  happy 
time  we've  spent, 
What  a  troop  of  noisy  boys  and  girls  were 
we  ; 
When  the  bell  rang  out,  to  our  lessons  how 
we  bent, 
Grammar,  spelling,  Latin,  Greek  and  rule 
of  three. 


But  the  days  pass  on,  turning  swift  to  years, 
in  truth, 
And  our  happy  hours  at  school  were  long 
since  done  ; 
They  remain  as  a  mein'ry  of  the  learning  time 
of  youth, 
As  a  mem'ry  of  the  victories  there  won. 
They  remain  iu  our  friendships,  as  lasting  as 
we  ; 
In  our  aims  and  our  purposes  in  life  ; 
In  our  loves — for  transfixed  by  sly  Cupid,  I 
see 
Many  youths,  now  staid  husband  and  wife. 
How  the  time  glides  along  !    there  have  pass- 
ed fifteen  years 
Since  I  rose  on  the  stage  in  the  hall, 
And  spoke  on  my  theme,  (tho'  with  trembling 
and  fears), 
1  was  sure  'twould  bring  homage  from  all. 
I  was  one  of  thirteen,  and  we  all  tho't  alike, 
(As  we  handled  our  subjects  profound), 
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That  we'd  finished  our  course,  that  we'd  made 
out  to  strike 
Enough  wisdom  to  cover  the  ground. 
'Twas  pardonable  pride,  but  it  soon  disap- 
pears 
As  we  sail  in  our  barks  o'er  life's  sea  ; 
Because  boundless  the  realm  of  true  wisdom 
appears 
To  those  who  her  masters  would  be. 
I  was  one  of  thirteen, — there  are  twelve,  I  re- 
call, 
For  one*  has  tired  out  by  the  way  ; 
Poor  old  boy  !  he  was  sturdiest  lad  of  us  all, 

But  the  first  to  meet  death  and  decay. 
Shed  a  tear  with  me,  comrades,  we  loved  bim 
right  well, 
We'll  hold  him  endeared  to  the  end  ; 
Speak  softly,  lest  broken  be  memory's  spell  ; 

May  Peace  her  wings  o'er  him  extend. 
Our  leader,  instructor,  our  counselor,  friend, 

The  one  whom  we  all  trusted  then, 
Yet  one  whom  our  waywardness  tried  without 
end, 
How  delightful  to  greet  yout  again  ! 
We  need  not  recount  all  our  wickedness  here, 

It  suffices  to  say,  wTe  repent ; 
And  to-night  your  encouraging  words  of  good 
cheer 
We  are  sure  have  in  vain  not  been  spent. 
But  enough  of  the  past,   with  its  pleasures 
and  pains, 
For  the  present  demands  our  employ, 


And  we've  met  here  to-night,  where  joyful- 
ness  reigns, 
To  be  happy  without  an  alloy. 
In  the  place  of  the  old,  we  see  risen  the  new, 

With  its  tower  pointing  high  in  Ihe  air, 
'Tis  a  building  that's  solid, — symmetrical,  too, 
Where  for  life's  work  the  youth  can  pre- 
pare. 
We  see  all  around  us  adornment  and  taste, 

And  we  envy  the  child  of  to-day  ; 
And  we  say,  you  must  learn,  your    advan- 
tages don't  waste, 
Improve  them  in  earnest    while  you  may. 
To  those  dear  young  friends  who  have  joined 
us  to-night, 
We  welcome,  thrice  welcome  you  here; 
May  your  lives    long  be   spared,    may  your 
future  be  bright, 
May  you  honor  those  who  huld  you  dear. 
We  have  looked    at    the    past,    the   present 
we've  enjoyed, 
Dear  friends  all,  let   us    now   the    future 
meet, 
Let  us  labor  on  with  zeal,  keeping  heart  and 
hand  employed, 
Till  the  summons  comes  for  us,  our   Lord 
to  greet. 


^Edward  W.  Develine,  class  of  '69,  died  in 
Colorado,  1882. 

fMr.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  from  1861  to  1871 
Supt.  NorAvalk  Public  Schools. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS, 


Before  the  Norwalk  High  School  Alumni  Association.,  in  the  New 

High  School  Hall,  Friday  Evening, 

June  20,  1884. 


BY  C-  H.  STEWART,  ESQ.,  OF  NORWALK,  OHIO. 


The  Alumni  of  the  Norwalk  High 
School  come  together  on  this  occas- 
ion clad  in  more  of  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance than  have  usually  attend- 
ed our  reunions.  We  all  feel,  as  we 
assemble  in  the  new  building  to- 
night, that  we  have  now  an  Alma 
Mater  at  which  we  can,  in  the  words 
of  the  political  platforms  of  the  day, 
point  with  pride.  Of  course,  all  of 
us  take  an  honest  pride  in  our  tine 
building  ;  but  it  is  only  the  graduate 
that  swells  and  expands  to-night  in 
the  invincible  consciousness  of  the 
grandeur  of  his  situation.  This  is 
a  time  for  congratulations.  I  think 
I  can  read  in  the  faces  of  all  the 
graduates  here  (and  yes  in  the  faces 
of  the  school  board,  too)  something 
like  this.  I  congratulate  myself  ;  I 
shake  hands  with  myself  ;  I  crown 
my  hyperion  brow  with  well  de- 
served laurels  ;  I  exeuse  myself 
from  myself  for  a  moment  and  I 
congratulate      my      friends.         My 


friends,  I  congratulate  you  upon  this 
magnificent  structure.  It  is  an 
ornament  to  your  city,  it  is  an  honor, 
to  your  liberality.  But  above  this 
and  beyond  this  and  of  infinitely 
more  importance,  do  I  congratulate 
you  upon  the  possession  of  that 
brighter  ornament,  that  crowning 
honor  this  superb  Alumni  (and  this — 
well,  to  say  the  least,  very,  very  satis- 
factory school  board  !  !)  I  may 
read  between  the  lines,  but 
that's  the  way  the  faces  look  to 
me.  We  are  not  only  here  to-night 
to  say  congratulations,  but  to  say 
welcome.  Our  school  board  and 
officers,  our  teachers,  our  graduates, 
all  welcome  you  here.  AVe  all  of 
us  dedicate  this  building  to-night 
to  culture  and  learning.  More 
particularly,  perhaps,  are  we  here 
to-night  to  welcome  the  class  of 
1884  to  the  ranks  of  the  Alumni, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  to  initiate 
them.     To  the  nine  ladies  fair  and 
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five  gallant  youths,  who  last  even- 
ing filled  this  hall  with  beauty 
and  eloquence,  we  speak  most  cor- 
dial welcome.  Like  cherubim  and 
seraphim,  your  bright  winged 
thoughts  came  last  night  in  trooping 
music  to  our  listening  souls.  We 
congratulate  you. 

We  say  it,  and  say  it  boldly,  it  was 
the  finest  class  that  ever  graduated 


thif 


buildiiur. 


W< 


will  go  even  further,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  alumni  will  bear  me  out 
in  the  assertion,  that  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  classes  that  have  hith- 
erto graduated  from  the  Norwalk 
High  School,)  there  is  yet  to  gradu- 
ate a  finer  class  from  our  schools 
than  the  class  of  '81.  In  a  word,  the 
first  class  that  graduated  from  our 
High  School  took  out  a  patent  on 
perfection  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  class  of  '84  followed  the  example 
of  every  preceding  class  and  re- 
newed that  patent. 

We  stand  to-night  at  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our 
public  schools.  We  stand  knocking 
at  the  door  of  the  years  to  come. 
Across  this  threshold  it  may  not  be 
for  us  to  pass;  behind  that  door  we 
may  not  penetrate.  It  matters  not. 
Class  follows  class,  as  age  succeeds 
age,  and  each  is  but  a  link  in  an 
eternal  change.  Endless  generations 
are  advancing  to  fill  our  places  as  we 
fall.  Here  on  this  threshold  of  the 
infinite  future,  let  us  believe  with  an 
abiding  faith,  that  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  the  old  school  will  be  carried 
by  this  the  new,  to  the  remotest  vis- 


tas of  time  to  come. 

To  the  past  alone  can  we  turn  with 
unclouded  vision.  Let  us  go  back 
into  the  past  to-night.  Over  that 
place  marked  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  old  school  days,  and  of  old  school 
friends,  we  would  place  one  wreath; 
at  the  door  of  the  old  high 
school  in  which  we  passed  so  many 
of  those  sunnv  days,  and  first  loved 
those  friends,  Ave  would  lay  to-night 
our  immortelles.  Faded,  time-worn, 
furrowed  by  years,  the  plain  yet  dear 
familiar  face  of  the  old  school  build- 
ing will  return  to  us  only  in  the 
dreams  of  long  ago.  The  first  minis- 
try of  progress,  destruction,  has  done 
its  perfect  work.  The  old  frieze  on 
which  we  used  to  cut  our  names  and 
sharpen  our  slate-pencils,  the  old 
rusty  eaves,  the  tottering  tower,  long 
familiar,  all  have  disappeared.  To 
the  song  of  the  trowel,  to  the  music 
of  the  hammer,  anew  tower  has  risen 
to  storm  and  cloud  and  sun,  and  as  if 
by  the  stroke  of  an  enchanter's  wand, 
our  new  building  stands  here  in  its 
beauty,  on  this  same  classic  ground 
where  stood  the  old.  It  has  been  but 
one  short  year  since  last  we  met,  but 
in  that  brief  space  our  old  friend  has 
gone,  and  the  new  is  here  to  take  its 
place.  But  the  old  building  is  not 
wholly  lost  to  us. 

"  How  often,  oh  how  often,  in  the 
days  that  have  gone  by"  have  the 
gates  of  the  past  swung  open  to  us. 
Through  those  portals  and  adown 
the  vista  of  the  years  what  pictures 
of  the  old  school  days  do  we  see 
again.     They  are  now  glowing  with 
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sunlight,  now  softening  in  shadow. 
The  unseen  painter,  memory,  touches 
the  canvass  as  we  gaze.  There  is  a 
boy  sliding  down  the  old  banisters. 
He  has  your  face.  There  is  another 
crooking  a  pin  for  a  neighbor's  chair. 
You  remember  what  an  artist  you  was 
once  at  that.  There  is  a  flash  of 
haunting  eyes,  and  a  face  oh!  won- 
drous fair.  How  your  old  heart  beats 
as  it  hasn't  throbbed  for  years.  How 
the  tresses  of  her  hair  weave  them- 
selves into  the  skein  of  an  old  ro- 
mance that  the  fates  have  long  since 
severed.  Oh!  how  those  silvery 
threads  glimmer;  oh!  you  sinner  and 
to  think  you  had  forgotten.  But  the 
sunbeams  fade  and  the  shadows 
come.  The  twilight  gathers.  What 
is  its  magic  that  so  softens  our  hearts  ? 
Its  stillness  is  responded  to  by  the 
serenity  of  the  soul  and  the  evening 
pours  her  dowry  of  memories  at  our 
feet.  There  come  faces  that  touch 
heart  chords  that  for  days  and 
months  and  years  have  not  sounded 
before.  They  are  of  friends  who 
have  passed  from  the  tumiilt  of  life 
to  that  last,  long,  dreamless  rest  with- 
in "  that  low  green  tent  Avhose  cur- 
tain never  outward  swings."  You 
perhaps,  have  wandered  in  ruined 
cities  that  once  were  the  capital  glor- 


ies of  the  world.  You  have  stood  by 
mouldering  temples  breathing  with 
oracles  no  more  believed.  You  have 
stood  beneath  arches  of  triumph  that 
have  forgotten  the  heroic  names  they 
were  piled  up  to  celebrate,  yet  they 
can  not  prompt  the  sadness  with 
which  these  shadowy  tracings  thrill 
your  heart. 

When  the  years  shall  have  come 
and  have  gone.  When  your  locks 
and  mine  now  dark  shall  have  whi- 
tened with  the  blossom  of  the  years. 
When  we  at  last  lay  down  the  tu- 
multuous passions,  the  aching  cares 
and  the  withering  disappointments 
of  life  and  sit  down  to  rest  in  the 
softening  twilight  of  our  busy  days, 
these  pictures,  fair  as  the  dawn, 
beautiful  as  twilight,  often  will  rise 
before  us. 

Tinged  with  the  tender  memories 
and  hallowed  associations  of  the 
bright  days  gone  by  they  will  bring 
us  solace  from  sorrows,  rest  from  la- 
bors. The  night  before  us  will  be 
filled  with  music,  and  the  dusty,  trod- 
den day  behind  will  be  bright  with 
beauty.  Yes,  we  are  here  to-night 
in  pride  for  the  present.  We  are 
here  to-night  in  hope  for  the  future. 
We  are  here  to-night,  not  in  f  orget- 
f  ulness  of  the  past. 


OUR  PIONEER  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS. 


Their  Privations,  Eujoyments  and  Experiences. 


BY  I.  M.   GILLETT,  OF  NOEWALK,  OHIO. 


It  has  often  been  said  of  the  earli- 
est adventurers  of  the  then  almost 
unknown  forests  of  the  West  "that 
a  good  Providence  sent  such  men 
and  women  into  the  world  together. 
They  were  made  to  match."  They 
formed  themselves  by  early  training 
in  habits  of  energetic  industry  and 
familiarity  with  danger  and  priva- 
tion to  take  their  part  in  subduing 
the  wilderness,  for  the  advance  of 
civilization. 

It  was  no  small  undertaking  to 
penetrate  the  almost  unbroken  for- 
ests, cross  over  streams  and  to  carry 
to  a  home  in  the  wilderness  supplies 
for  a  household  in  a  few  chests. 
These  usually  held  the  clothing  of 
the  pioneer's  family  while  a  few 
cooking  utensils  were  added  to  the 
stock. 

The  pioneer's  cabin  was  indeed  a 
complete  example  of  domestic  econ- 
omy. It  was  built  of  unhewn  logs, 
sometimes  in  a  single  day  by  the 
owner  and  eight  or  ten  of  the  neigh- 


bors who  never  refused  their  assist- 
ance. The  floor  was  made  of  split 
slabs  or  puncheons  as  they  were 
called,  dubbed  with  an  adze,  or 
when  the  residence  was  over  nice, 
smoothed  with  the  broad-axe  on  the 
upper  side.  The  doors  were  made 
of  boards  riven  from  a  tree  of  the 
proper  length  and  thickness  and 
smoothed  with  a  drawing-knife.  The 
windows  in  the  earliest  settlements 
were  made  by  cutting  away  the  un- 
der and  upper  portions  of  two  logs 
of  the  house,  forming  thus  a  square 
opening  of  suitable%  size  in  which 
sometimes  upright  sticks  were 
placed  covered  with  white  paper  oil- 
ed with  hogs  fat  or  bears  oil  to  ad- 
mit the  light,  in  place  of  glass,  a  lux- 
ury not  then  to  be  procured.  The 
lire-place  was  usually  very  large, 
built  upon  three  sides,  six  or  eight 
feet  with  stone  and  then  topped 
Avith  sticks  and  and  clay.  Shelves 
hewn  by  the  axe  supplied  the  place 
of  bureaus  and  wardrobes,  and  two 
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poles  fastened  in    a    corner    of   the 
cabin,  the  outer  corner  supported  by 
a   prop,    answered  the  purpose  of  a 
bedstead  until  a  better  could  be  had. 
Each  cabin    usually    contained    two 
beds  in   the  lower  room  and  these 
were  separated  from  each   other  by 
full  and  flowing  curtains  around  one 
at  least,  answering  the  purpose  of  a 
partition  and  a  dressing  apartment. 
Rough  and  uncouth    in    appearance 
as  were  these  primitive  cabins  they 
could  be  made  comfortable  and  for 
health  seemed   preferable    to    many 
more  civilized  dwellings.     It  is  true 
these  rude  habitations  had  many  in- 
conveniences which  might  now   be 
considered    too    formidable  to   con- 
tend with,  and  it    may   be  thought 
.  strange  how  a  female  of  cultivation 
and  refinement  could  bring  herself 
to  live  in  one   of  them.     Yet   it    is 
true  that  among  the   early  pioneers, 
who  came  to  the  Fire  Lands,   were 
ladies  of   the  highest  consideration, 
and  it  is  no   less   certain   that  they 
readily  and  cheerfully  accommodat- 
ed themselves   to  the    condition    of 
things  around  them.     The  dressing- 
room  and   ornamental   toilette   were 
lacking,    but    they    were    dispensed 
with,   for  such    accommodations   as 
necessity    suggested.     Most    of    the 
women  of  those  times  undertook  the 
labor    of    the  household  unassisted. 
In  the  summer,  besides    the  ordi- 
nary  housework,    the    wife   of   the 
pioneer  spun  the  wool   which  form- 
ed the  winters  clothing  for  the  male 
part  of  the  family,  as  well  as  flannel 
for  herself  and  girls;  in  the  winter 


was  spun  the  flax,  of  which  clothing 
was  made  for  the  ensuing  summer. 
•  The  buzz  of  the  wheel  therefore 
was  heard  at  all  seasons  in  the  cab- 
ins of  the  early  settlers.  Yet  with 
all  these  laborious  duties,  which 
were  regularly  and  faithfully  per- 
formed, the  pioneer  mothers  found 
time  to  arrange  their  houses  with 
the  most  scrupulous  order  and  neat- 
ness, and  were  not  without  their  so- 
cial enjoyments. 

The  afternoons  of  the  long  sum- 
mer day,  were  frequently  spent  in 
visiting  or  receiving  visits  from 
neighbors  within  a  few  miles  dis- 
tance. • 

No  motive  could  exist  for  a  pro 
fession  of- friendship  where  the  real- 
ity was  not  felt  and  distress  in  any 
family  never  failed  to  elicit  the 
sympathy  and  command  the  aid,  so 
far  as  it  could  be  rendered,  of  all  the 
neighbors.  Social  intercourse  was 
intimate  and  the  interchange  of  ex- 
pressions of  good  feeling,  sincere 
and  constant,  and  never  could  one 
familiar  with  these  associations  for- 
get the  smooth  winding  footpaths 
which  led  through  the  deep  forest 
and  underbrush  from  the  house  of 
one  pioneer  to  that  of  another,  trav- 
ersed daily  on  errands  of  business 
or  friendship,  so  that  every  family 
was  kept  acquainted  with  all  the  oc- 
currences of  the  day  throughout  the 
settlement. 

The  "  Johnny"  or  "  Journey  cake" 
formed  the  favorite  winter  bread, 
and  was  used  the  greater  part  of 
spring  season. 
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The  corn  was  ground,  before  mills 
were  erected,  in  a  hand-mill  or 
pounded  in  a  "  homing  block." 

The  establishment  of  schools  and 
places  for  stated  religious  meetings 
was  coeval  with  the  formation  of 
every  settlement,  or  at  least  as  soon 
as  the  pioneers  had  secured  them- 
selves from  the  savages  and  provid- 
ed their  families  with  the  means  of 
daily  subsi stance. 

The  school-houses,  like  the  primi- 
tive cabins  were  roughly  constructed, 
but  in  some  of  them,  men  whose 
mental  endowments  and  ripe  schol- 
arships raised  them  to  emi- 
nence in  after  life,  received  the  first 
rudiments  oi  education. 

The  privilege  of  hearing  the  gos- 
pel preached  regularly  every  Sab- 
bath could  not  often  be  enjoyed,  as 
different  and  distant  neighborhoods 
had  to  be  supplied  and  there  were 
but  few  pastors;  but  service  was 
held  and  sermons  were  read  when 
no  clergyman  could  attend  and  the 
announcement  that  there  was  to  be 
preaching  would  bring  the  settlers 
together  from  many  miles  around. 
It  was  not  in  the  least  uncommon 
for  men  and  women  to  ride  on  horse- 
back eight  and  ten  miles  to  a  meet- 
ing and  the'  so-doing  was  far  from 
being  considered  a  task  or  hardship. 

The         difficulties  attending 

any  communication  can  hardly  be 
imagined  by  those  who  enjoy  the 
facilities  of  travelling  now,  and  made 
the  work  of  the  pioneer  more  ardu- 


ous and  hazardous  than  in  the  more 
recent  settlements  where  the  immi- 
grant has  the  advantage  of  public 
conveyance,  at  least  part  oi'  the  way 
and  may  find  the  necessaries  of  life 
within  a  distance  readily  accessible. 
On  the  whole,  the  life  of  the  pioneer 
though  one  of  hardship  and  danger 
was  one  of  stir  and  excitement  and 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  it 
were  not  for  them  at  least  the  hap- 
piest state  of  society.  There  was 
freshness  and  novelty  in  the  scenery 
around  them  and  in  the  adventur- 
ous experiences  of  every  day;  no 
forms  or  ceremonious  customs  con- 
strained or  chilled  social  manners 
and  no  jealousy  or  bitterness  could 
arise  out  of  difference  in  circum- 
stances, distinctions  growing  out  of 
condition,  being  entirely  unknown 
in  those  primitive  communities. 
Though  their  descendants  cannot 
emulate  their  heroic  deeds,  it  will 
be  a  pleasing  task  to  call  up  recol- 
lections of  them,  to  observe  their 
patient  endurance  of  hardship  and 
to  compare  their  homely  but 
honest  exterior  with  the  accomplish- 
ment and  graces  of  these  modern 
days. 

A  large  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  Fire  Lands  has  been  recorded 
in  a  published  work.  It  is  full  of 
personal  adventure  and  no  power  of 
imagination  could  create  materials 
more  replete  with  romantic  interest 
than  their  simple  experiences  afford. 
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The  following  articles  are  generously  contributed  to  this  number  of 
The  Pioneer  by  the  Hon.  Clark  Waggoner,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  has 
at  much  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  collated  a  great  many  interesting 
facts  and  incidents  of  the  early  history  of  the  Firelands  and  contiguous 
territory.  The  thanks  of  the  publishing  committee  are  hereby  extended 
to  Mr.  Waggoner  for  the  same. 


CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Huron  Presbytery  to  1854. 

In  1854  was  issued  by  authori- 
ty of  Huron  Presbytery,  a  pamphlet 
containing  the  confession  of  faith 
and  covenant  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  together  with  historical 
and  statistical  sketches  of  the  sever- 
al local  churches,  then  constituting 
that  Presbytery.  From  that  publi- 
cation the  following  facts  are  taken, 
to-wit: 

Lyme. — The  church  at  this  place 
is  the  oldest  of  the  denomination, 
not  only  in  that  Presbytery,  but  on 
the  Western  Reserve.  It  was  or- 
ganized July  17th,  1817,  by  Revs. 
John  Seward,  Jos.  Treat  and  Alvin 
Cole,  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary 
Society.       It  then  consisted  of   five 


males  and  three  females,  who  elected 
John  Baker  Moderator;  Jacob  Good- 
rich Clerk,  and  Wm.  Richie  and 
Francis  Strong,Standing  Committee.' 
Rev.  Lot  B.  Sullivan  was  ordained 
first  pastor  in  1820;  Rev.  Enoch 
Conger  in  1827;  R-ev.  Xenophon 
Betts  in  1837:  Rev.  Stephen  W. 
Burritt  in  1841;  Rev.  Henry  N. 
Bissell,  in  184G,  who  continued  as 
such  in  1854,  at  which  time  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  officers  of  the 
church:  Deacons,  Dr.  Chas.  Smith 
and  Joseph  S.  Pierce;  Clerk,  John 
Seymour;  Standing  Committee, 
John  F.  Adams,  Elijah  Bemis,  Jos. 
S.  Pierce  and  Dr.  Chas  Smith.  This 
church,  like  others  under  the  care  of 
the  Presbyteries  in  Northern  Ohio, 
way  Congregational  in  form  of  Gov- 
ernment,  and   connected    with    the 
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Presbytery  under  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Plan  of  Union,"  whereby  such 
maintained  their  organic  rights  and 
yet  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  Pres- 
byterial  care. 

Peru. — Organized  in  School 
House,  near  Widow  Fay's,  in  Ridge- 
field,  April  18,  1818,  by  Rev.  Wm. 
Williams  and  Alvin  Cole,  Mission- 
aries, with  Deacon  Ezra  Strong,  of 
Ridgefield,  Elijah  Clary  and  wife, 
of  Peru,  Ezra  Herriek  and  wife,  and 
Simon  Amerman,  of  Bronson,  as 
members.  No  officers  were 
chosen  until  1828,  when  Elijah 
Clary  and  Joseph  Vantine  were 
chosen  Deacons,  and  Eli j all  Clary, 
Nathan  Sutliff  and  Clermont  Van 
Guilder,  Standing  Committee.  The 
first  regular  preaching  was  by  Mr. 
John  Beach,  a  licentiate  from  New 
York,  in  1824,  who  was  ordained 
and  installed  in  1827  and  dismissed 
in  1829.  The  pulpit  was  subse- 
quently occupied  by  Revs.  Samuel 
Dunton,  E.  P.  Salmon,  S.  Stephens, 
E.  P.  Sperry,  J.  M.  Hayes  and 
Enoch  Conger.  In  1848  there  were 
40  members,  with  one  Deacon,  Geo. 
Lawrence. 

Milan.— Organized  at  Spear's  Cor- 
ners, (house  of  Win.  Spears,)  April 
25,  1818,  by  Revs.  Wm.  Williams 
and  Alvin  Cole,  Missionaries,  under 
the  name  of  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Huron, with  six  members, 
three  males  and  three  females;  Gil- 
bert Sexton  was  Moderator  and  Wm. 
Spears,  Clerk.  The  first  officers, 
chosen  in  1824,  were  Henry  Buck- 
ingham and  Joseph  Demund,    Dea- 


cons. Rev.  Wm.  Adams  supplic 
the  pulpit  in  1828.  In  Octobe 
1829,  Rev.  Everton  Judson,  fro 
Connecticut,  began  his  labors  in  tl 
church  and  continued  as  stated  su 
ply  until  installed  as  pastor,  in  Ma 
1837,  continuing  as  such  until  h 
death,  on  August  20th,  1848.  ] 
November,  1 848,  Rev.  Newton  Ba 
rett  was  installed,  continuing  unl 
1852,  when  resigning,  he  was  su 
ceeded  temporarily  by  Rev.  J.  1 
Hayes.  In  October,  J  852,  Re 
Alanson  Hartpence  became  state 
supply.  Subsequently  he  resigne 
and  was  succeeded  in  1855  1 
Rev.  J.  H.  Walter,  who  remain < 
until  1882.  The  officers  of  tl 
church  in  1852  were:  Deacons,  A 
son  Bissell,  Aaron  Davenport  ai 
Baxter  Ashley;  Clerk,  John  S.  M 
Clure.  Although  changing  its  nam 
this  church  retained  the  Congreg 
tional  form  of  government.  It  c( 
ebrated  its  semi-centennial  in  18G 
Plymouth. — Organized  Februai 
22d,  1819,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Matthew 
under  care  of  Richland  Presbyter 
with  20  male  and  21  female  mei 
bers.  John  Colliding,  Levi  Bodle 
Abraham  Van  Houton,  and  Dani 
Gunsaulas  were  chosen  Elders.  ] 
1824  Garret  Ammerman  and  A. 
Wilson  were  chosen  Elders,  and  c 
dained  by  Rev.  Robert  Lee.  Phil 
Bevier,  Jacob  Cuyckeiidall  ai 
Abraham  Brink  were  elected  Elde 
in  1834.  In  1838  this  church  unit< 
with  Huron  Presbytery.  Rev.  M 
Matthews  preached  from  1819  un 
1822,  and  was    followed    by    Re\ 
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Robert  Lee,  Enoch  Conger,  Jacob 
Wolfe,  John  H.  Russ,  Noah  Cooke, 
James  Robinson,  David  Iliggins, 
Johnathan  Cochran,  Win.  Dempsey, 
and  Wm,  Bridgman.  The  officers 
in  1852  were:  Elders,  Philip  Bevier, 
Abram  Brink  and  Jacob  Cuycken- 
dall.  Number  of  members,  157. 
Greenfield. — Organized   July  3, 

1822,  by  Rev.  Alvin  Coe  and  Lot  B. 
Sullivan,  as  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Greenfield,  with  three 
male  and  nine  female  members. 
Matthew  McKelvey  was  the  Clerk. 
From  1825  to  1848,  Hugh  A.  Camp- 
bell, Levi  Piatt  and  Noah  Parsons 
were  the  Deacons.  Rev.  Enoch 
Conger  was  the  first  minister,  com- 
mencing in  1824  ;  and  was  succeeded 
by  Revs.  J.  II.  Russ,  E.  P.  Salmon, 
A.  Blanchard,  J.  B.  Parlin,  Francis 
Child,  Enos  Wood,  Abram  C.  Du- 
bois, A.  K.  Barr,  C.  W.  Clapp,  and 
R.  S.  Lockwood.  No.  members  in 
1853,  14  ;    2G  males  and  48  females. 

Berlin. — Organized   b)^  Rev.  Al- 
fred II.  Betts  and  L.  B.  Sullivan,  in 

1823,  with  four  male  and  five  female 
members.  Nathan  Chapman  was 
the  first  Clerk,  who  together  with 
Charles  Kellogg,  constituted  the 
Standing  Committee.  No  Deacons 
were  elected  until  1835,  when  Jonas 
Matthews  was  chosen.  It  was  then 
under  care  of  Portage  Presbytery. 
Rev.  E.  Judson,  of  Milan,  labored 
there  one-third  of  the  time  from 
1829  to  1832,  and  was  followed  by 
Revs.  El  dad  Barber  and  Jos.  Craw- 
ford. Rev.  John  C.  Sherwin  was 
installed  pastor  in  November,  1840, 


continuing  until  September,  1851, 
after  which  time  Revs.  J.  Tolcott, 
J.  Scott  and  G.  C.  Judson  preached. 
Form  of  government,  Congregation- 
al. Officers  in  1852:  Jonas  Mat- 
thews and  Lanson  Brooks,  Deacons. 
No.  members,  53. 

Melmore. — Organized  July  28, 
1828,  by  Revs.  J.  Robinson  mid  E. 
Conger,  with  15  members,  and  Sam- 
uel Clark,  David  Clark  and  William 
Patterson  as  Elders.  The  ministers 
were  Revs.  James  Robinson,  6  years; 
John  McCutcheon,  3;  Samuel  Dun- 
ton,  5;  John  N.  Whipple,  3;  John 
Steele,  1;  Aimer  D.  Chapman,  5, 
and  continued.  The  latter  was  the 
only  pastor  the  church  ever  had. 
Number- of  members  in  1853,  60. 
From  this  church  two  others  had 
been  organized,  viz:  one  in  Bronson 
and  another  consisting  of  members 
who  sided  with  the  Old  ,  School 
branch  at  the  time  of  the  division  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  183*7.  Of- 
ficers in  1853:  Pastor,  Rev.  A.  D. 
Chapman;  Elders,  Joseph  Smith, 
Peter  Burkhart,  James  B.  Watson 
and  Moses  C.  Gibson. 

Norwalk. — Organized  February 
11,  1830,  by  Revs.  A.  II.  Betts, 
Daniel  W.  Lathrop  and  John  Beach, 
with  five  male  and  four  female 
members.  It  was  organized  as  a 
Congregational  church,  with  David 
Iliggins  as  Clerk,  and  Benj.  Frank- 
lin and  David  Iliggins  as  Standing 
Committee.  Rev.  John  Beach 
served  the  church  as  stated  supply, 
in  connection  with  the  church  at 
Peru  for    some   time,    and   was    fol- 
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lowed  in  like  relation  by  Revs.  Eldad 
Barber,     Chapin      R.     Clark      and 
Stephen  Saunders,  until  18-35,   when 
Rev.    Alfred    Newton     began    his 
labors  and  was  installed  in  1838,    at 
the  time  the  first  brick    edifice   was 
dedicated,  and   continued    such    po- 
sition at  the  date   of   the   report    in 
1S52,  as  he  did  until  his  resignation 
in  1 87—.       The  form  of  government 
of  the  church  was  changed    in    1830 
to    Presbyterian.      Total    additions 
from  1830  to  1852,  181  by  letter  and 
73  by  profession.     No.  in  1852,  100. 
Officers  at  that  time:     Rev.    Alfred 
Newton,  pastor,    and    Courtland   L. 
Latimer,  Woodward  Todd,  John  R. 
Osborn,    Jairus    Kennan  and   Jere- 
miah Crosby,  elders.       During    the 
agitation    of    the    Second     Advent 
question    in   1843,  several  members, 
believing  in  that  doctrine  withdrew. 
Ridgefield. — Organized      March 
14,    1831,    by    Rev.    A.  W.    Betts, 
Enoch  Conger,  Everton   Judson  and 
E.    P.     Salmon,    with     23  members 
from    the    Lyme    and       Ridgefield 
church  in  Lyme.      The  first  officers 
were:     James    Hamilton    John  Sey- 
mour, Thomas  J.  Prentiss  and  Nath- 
an   Stevens,    Elders    and    Standing 
Committee,    and      John      Seymour, 
Clerk,  who  continued  in  that  capaci- 
ty until  187—,  a   period   of  —  years. 
Rev.    E.  P.    Salmon    was  the    first 
stated  supply  of  the   pulpit.       Rev. 
Urban  Palmer  served  in  like  capacity 
in  1833-4.       Rev.    J.    B.  Parlin  suc- 
ceeded in  1837,  and  was  installed  as 
Pastor  in  1842,  and  left  in  1847,  and 
was  followed  by   Revs.    Sperry,   L. 


A.  Sawyer  and  C.  W.  Clapp,  the 
latter  having  been  installed  in  1850, 
and  continued  at  the  time  the  report 
was  made.  Whole  No.  members, 
150 — 4G  males  and  110  females  ;  of 
whom  1 1 1  were  received  by  letter, 
and  45  upon  profession.  No.  in 
1852,  55 — 21  males  and  34  females. 
A  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage  was  then  incorporated  in 
the  covenant.  Officers  in  1852  : 
James  Hamilton  and  James.  W. 
Humphrey,  Deacons;  J.  W.  Humph- 
rey, Clerk;  James  Hamilton,  J.  W. 
Humphrey,  A.  R.  Marsh  and  Allen 
Linsday,  Standing  Committee. 

Scipio.  —  First  Congregational 
Church  organized  April  19,  1832. 
Revs.  James  Robinson,  Enoch  Con- 
ger and  E.  P.  Salmon,  committee  of 
Huron  Presbytery, with  10  members. 
The  first  Elders  were  Abraham 
Freeman,  Rufus  Bishop  and  Brain- 
ard  Cleveland.  The  minister  was 
Rev.  John  McCutchen,  who  labored 
as  Stated  Supply  from  1834  to  1840, 
when  he  was  installed  and  remained 
until  1841.  He  was  followed  by 
Revs.  Jabez  Spicer,  John  N.  Whip- 
ple, Merritt  Harmon,  Calvin  N. 
Ransom  and  Charles  B.  Sheldon, 
who  remained  till  1852,  when 
there  were  65  members — 21  males 
and  44  females.  Elders  at  that 
time:  Henry  Chamberlin,  Orange 
Cooley  and  Jos.  Creque. 

Lower  Sandusky  (Fremont). — 
Organized  in  November,  1833,  with 
17  members.  Form  of  government, 
Presbyterian.  Elders — David  Camp, 
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Wm.  C.  Otis.  First  Stated  Supply- 
Rev.  E.  Bascom,  and  following  him, 
Revs.  E.  Conger,  and  Read.  Rev. 
Ferris  Fitch  became  Stated  Supply 
in  1838  and  was  installed  as  Pastor 
in  1839,  remaining  until  1845,  when 
Rev.Wm.  W.  Backus  became  stated 
supply  for  one  year,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Rev.  Flavel  S.  White, who 
was  ordained  and  installed  in  Octo- 
ber, 1847,  and  dismissed  in  1852. 
Offices  in  1852:  Samuel  Hafford, 
James  B.  Gr  Downs,  Thos.  Gilmore 
and  Jos.  T.  Moss,  Elders.  No. 
members,  110. 

Ripley. — 1  st  Presbyterian  Church 
organized  August  20,  1834,  by  Revs. 
Dunton  and  Salmon,  with  10  mem- 
bers. Rev.  Samuel  Dunton  acted  as 
Stated  Supply  until  the  close  of 
1835.  Subsequently,  Revs.  N. 
Cobb,  Joseph  Edwards,  Enoch  Con- 
ger, Marcus  Palmer,  A.  C.  Dubois, 
A.  K.  Barr  and  M.  Palmer,  labored 
in  the  same  relation  until  the  date 
of  the  report,  May,  1853,  when  the 
members  numbered  24.    . 

-Bloom. — The  Union  Presbyterian 
Church  was  organized  Jan.  14,  1835, 
with  47  members — 25  males  and  22 
females.  The  temperance  pledge 
was  a  condition  of  membership. 
James  Boyd,  Samuel  Ralston  and 
John  C.  Martin,  were  the  first 
Elders.  Rev.  John,  McCutchen, 
Stated  Supply,  labored  from  the 
first  until  1840,  and  was  followed  by 
Revs.  Samuel  Dunton,  J.  N.  Whip- 
ple, John  Steele  and  Abner  D.  Chap- 
man, the  latter  having  been  installed 
as  Pastor  of  that  Church  and  one  at 


Melmore  in  1851, and  continuing  til 
May,  1853,  when  there  were 
members.  Officers,  at  report:  Elder 
— James  Boyd,  Wm.  Watson  an 
Samuel  Ralston.  Deacons — Jann 
B.  Steele  and  J.  G.  Watson. 

Huron. — Organized  Feb.  10, 183, 
by  Revs.  E.  Conger,  X.  Betts  an 
E.  Judson,  Committee  of  the  Huro 
Presbytery,  with  15  members, 
was  arranged  that  members  shoul 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  either  Pre 
byterian  or  Congregational  mode  c 
government,  as  they  individual! 
might  choose.  Eli  Halliday  an 
Richard  Morrill,  Elders.  The  firs 
minister  was  Rev.  J.  N.  Beech< 
who  was  followed  by  Revs.  Ferr 
Fitch,  Seth  S.  Smalley,  Samuel  Du 
ton,  E.  Cole,  the  latter  having  bee 
installed  in  1846,  and  continuing  u 
til  compelled  by  ill-health  to  resig 
1850,  when  Mr.  C.  H.  Taylor,  licei 
tiate,  was  engaged  as  Stated  Suppl 
and  continued  as  such  in  Februar 
1853,  at  which  time  there  were  < 
members. 

Bronson. — Organized  '  April  2 
1835,  by  Rev.  E.  Conger  and  Deaco 
Joseph  Pierce,  at  the  house  of  Da 
iel  S.  Morse,  with  15  members. 
June,  Thos.  Lawrence,  John  Hag 
man  and  Daniel  S.  Morse,  we 
elected  Elders.  The  place  of  mee 
ing  was  removed  from  Bronso 
Center  to  AngelPs  Corners.  Rev 
T.  Kennan  and  Jos.  Edwarc 
preached  until  1840,  when  Rev. 
P.  Salmon  succeeded,  and  after  a  tin 
a  portion  of  the  members  withdre 
with  him,  leaving   the    church  vei 
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feeble.  In  1841,  Rev.  E.  Scott 
preached,  and  was  followed  by  Revs. 
E.  P.  Sperry,  J.  M.  Hayes,  Joel 
Talcott  and  E.  Conger,  the  latter 
laboring  at  date  of  the  report, 
January,  1853,  with  43  members,  and 
Thos.  Lawrence  and  John  Erns- 
berger,  as  Elders. 

Margaretta.  —  The  Con^re^a- 
tional  Church  of  Margaretta  was 
organized  Oct.  30,  1835,  by  Rev. 
Hiram  Smith,  with  one  male  and 
two  female  members.  The  minis- 
isters  employed  to  1853  have  been 
Revs.  Hiram  Smith,  Daniel  Miller 
Daniel  Miller,  Jr.,  Sidney  Brown' 
John  Keep,  Moses  H.  Miller,  Mer.' 
rit  Harmon  and  Henry  A.  Rossiter. 
Officers  in  1853:  Rev.  Hiram  Smith, 
Minister;  James  Green  and  Harvey 
Fowler,  Deacons. 

Fairfield. — The'First  Congrega- 
tional Church  was  organized  at  the 
house  of  Abijah  Benson  Feb.  23d, 
1841,  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Salmon,  with 
five  members.  From  that  date  un- 
til Jan.  1853,  Mr.  Salmon  continued 
to  preach  to  it.  Revs.  A.  A.  Whit- 
more,  Lucius  Smith  and  Robert  Mc- 
Cune  succeeded  him,  the  latter  con- 
tinuing in  1859,  when  there  were  94 
members. 


The  Old  Mad  River  Railroad. 

The  annual  report  of  Hon.  E. 
Lane,  President  of  the  Mad  River 
&  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  for  the 
year  ended  June  21,  1853,  furnished 
a  very  interesting  historical  sketch 
of  that,  the  second  pioneer  of    Ohio 


Railways  in  point  of  operation,  but 
first  in  organization  and  work  of 
construction. 

The  Company  was  chartered  in 
January,  1832,  and  organized  Feb. 
22,  following,  being  the  only  rail- 
way corporation  then  in  existence  in 
Ohio.  An  experimental  line  was 
run  and  estimates  prepared  in  the 
fall  of  1832,  and  spring  of  '33,  and 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders held  Jan.  8th,  1834.  July 
G,  1835,  James  H.  Bell  commenced 
his  labors  as  Civil  Engineer  and  on 
the  lGth  of  September  reported  the 
line  between  Sandusky  and  Tiffin 
located  and  the  grading  and  bridg- 
ing under  construction. 

The  ceremony  of  "  breaking 
ground"  at  the  Northern  commence- 
ment of  this  Road  took  place  at 
Sandusky,  September  17th,  1835,  and 
was  attended  by  demonstrations  of 
interest  unusual  in  such  cases,  and 
quite  without  precedent  in  that  con- 
nection, it  being  the  first  occasion 
of  the  kind  in  the  Western  States. 
The  day  was  ushered  in  with  a  Na- 
tional Salute,  at  that  time  consist- 
ing of  24  guns.  At  11  o'clock  a 
procession  was  formed  in  front  of 
the  Steamboat  (since  the  Verandah) 
Hotel,  with  Gen.  W.  H.  Mills  as 
Marshal,  assisted  by  Maj.  White 
and  Capt.  Kinney.  The  procession 
was  headed  by  the  Sandusky  Rifie 
Corps  and  other  military;  the  officers 
of  the  Monroeville  &  Sandusky 
Railroad,  President  and  Directors 
of  the  Mad  River  Road,  and  the 
Chiefs    of    the    Wyandott    Nation 
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from  Upper  Sandusky. 

The  point  selected  for  the  cere- 
mony was  on  the  East  Battery,  at 
the  then  Northeastern  boundary  of 
the  city,  a  point  on  a  side  of  the 
same  opposite  to  what  came  to  be 
the  terminus  of  the  Road.  Here  the 
exercise/*  were  introduced  with 
prayer  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Chaplin,  then 
Principal  of  Norwalk  Seminary; 
after  which  an  address  was  deliver- 
ed by  Hon.  Eleutheros  Cooke.  The 
most  conspicuous  personage  of  the 
occasion  was  Gen.  Wm,  H.  Harri- 
son, to  whom  and  to  whose  military 
and  civil  record,  Mr.  Cooke  made 
prominent  reference  in  his  remarks. 

At  the  close  of  this  address,  the 
President  of  the  Railroad  Company 
with  Gen.  Harrison,  supported  by 
the  officers  of  the  Company,  in  the 
presence  of  the  assemblage,  pro- 
ceeded to  break  ground  upon  the 
Railway  line,  which  act  was  follow- 
ed by  24  guns.  This  being  accom- 
plished, the  procession  again  form- 
ed and  marched  to  the  Mansion 
House,  where  a  dinner  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  landlord,  Mr.  Henry 
Victor.  Hon.  Isaac  A.  Mills,  of 
Sanduslsy,  acted  as  President,  with 
Oran  Pollett  and  John  Weeclen,  of 
Sandusky,  and  John  Fish,  of  Mon- 
roeville,  as  Vice  Presidents. 

The  dinner  over,  the  regular  toasts 
were  presented,  one  of  which  was 
complimentary  of  Gen.  Harrison, 
who  responded  in  a  speech  of  some 
length,  in  which  beside  recognizing 
the  importance  of  the  improvement 
then    inaugurated,    referred   to    the 


early  history  of  Ohio  and  the  West 
with  which  he  was  so  prominently 
identified. 

The  means  of  the  Company  then 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  subscrip- 
tions, payable  in  land.  At  the  ses- 
sion of  1835-6,  the  Legislature  pass- 
ed what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
"  Pluredon  Law,"  in  doing  which 
the  credit  of  the  State  to  the  amount 
of  1200,000,  was  loaned  to  this  Com- 
pany, and  under  the  same  act  Coun- 
ty subscriptions  were  obtained,  with 
which  means  the  wTork  was  prosecu- 
ted under  constant  embarrassments 
during  the  20  years  following  the 
date  of  the  charter,  until  in  1852, 
the  line  was  opened  from  Sandusky 
to  Dayton,  a  distance  of  151  miles. 
Some  idea  of  what  this  struggle  was, 
may  be  had  when  it  is  known,  that 
it  took  four  years  (to  1839)  to  get 
the  Road  in  operation  to  Bellevue, 
(15  miles),  the  next  13  years  being 
spent  on  the  line  South  of  that  point. 

In  common  with  all  American 
Railways  at  that  date,  the  Mad 
River  first  used  the  flat  or  strap  rail, 
selecting  the  lightest  known  pattern, 
being  24-  inches  wide,  five  eighths 
thick  and  weighing  22  lbs.  to  the 
yard,  or  19  tons  to  the  mile.  This 
was  supported  by  continuous  wooden 
sills.  So  light  a  structure  soon  gave 
way,  when  heavier  flat  rails  were 
substituted.  Ere  long  this  wrould 
not  permit  the  speed  demanded  by 
the  traveling  public  to  say  nothing 
of  the  serious  peril  to  passengers 
and  property,  arising  from  what 
were     known     as      "snake-heads," 
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consisting  of  the  loose  ends  of 
rails,  which  so  often  came  crashing 
through  the  bottom  of  the  cars  from 
the  track  below.  To  meet  this  de- 
mand, the  T  rail  was  supplied,  and 
the  bed  gravelled. 

Judge  Lane's  report  referred  with 
some  detail  to  the  matter  of  change 
in  the  route  of  the  Road  between 
Sandusky  and  Tiffin,  which  was 
changed  from  its  original  location 
via.  Bellevue,  to  the  track  of  what 
was  then  known  as  the  Sandusky  & 
Indiana  Road,  via  Clyde.  Such 
change  of  route  was  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  at  the  time,  and  the 
cause  of  much  feeling  on  the  part  of 
Bellevue,  Republic  and  other  points 
on  the  old  line.  Judge  Lane  stated 
that  the  Road  by  Bellevue  travers- 
ed the  outer  edge  of  a  limestone 
formation,  a  district  abounding  in 
sink-holes  and  nearly  destitute  of 
running  water,  rendering  it  imprac- 
ticable to  obtain  the  requisite  sup- 
ply of  water.  Nor  could  proper 
gravel  be  found  on  the  route.  Upon 
examination  of  these  facts,  and  the 
further  facts  that  the  route  was 
nearly  four  miles  out  of  a  straight 
line,  the  Directors  sought  to  ascer- 
tain by  what  means  such  location 
could  have  been  made.  Engineer 
Bell's  report  in  1835  gave  his  rea- 
sons for  his  preference  of  route : 
That  the  "  deep  ravines,"  "  immense 
embankments,"  and  "  high  bridges," 
of  the  straight  line  would  be  very 
expensive,  the  grading  alone  costing 
$200,000,  while  both  grading  and 
bridging    on     the     Bellevue    route 


would  be  only  $71,360,  with  a  maxi- 
mum grade  of  18  feet  to  the  mile. 
Another  consideration  with  him 
consisted  in  the  large  donations  "  of 
lots"  made  by  the  "  enterprising 
proprietors"  of  Bellevue.  To  de- 
termine how  much  there  was  of 
truth  in  such  comparison  of  routes 
by  Engineer  Bell,  the  Company  had 
a  survey  made  of  the  straight  line, 
when  every  position  relied  upon 
by  him  was  found  to  be  untrue.  It 
was  ascertained  that  Tiffin  was  33 
miles  from  Sandusky,  and  1*79  feet 
above  that  point;  that  a  Road  could 
be  constructed  between  them  scarce- 
ly differing  from  an  air  line,  with  a 
regular  grade  not  exceeding  seven 
feet  to  the  mile,  except  in  crossing 
the  Cleveland  and  Toledo  Road  at 
Clyde,  where  it  was  15  feet  for  1^ 
miles.  There  were  found  no  streams' 
or  ravines,  requiring  expensive 
bridges  or  embankments.  On  the 
old  route,  the  altitude  of  Tiffin  was 
reached  within  15  miles  of  Sandus- 
ky, and  that  compelled  to  surmount 
an  additional  elevation  of  132  feet, 
and  descend  the  same  to  Tiffin, 
nearly  a  total  rise  of  311,  and  a  de- 
scent of  132  feet.  According  to  the 
equation  of  lines  fixed  by  books  on 
Engineering,  the  saving  of  a  mile  in 
distance  is  equal  to  the  saving  of 
$50,000  capital;  and  a  rise  of  20  feet 
equivalent  to  a  mile  of  level  road. 
Under  these  rules,  it  was  ascertain- 
ed that  in  this  ease  the  saving  of  a 
straight  line,  over  the  Bellevue 
route,  was  equivalent  to  10  miles  in 
distance,    or     $500,000    in    capital. 
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Judge  Lane  then  said:  "It  is  not 
for  us  to  conjecture  the  influences 
under  which  the  Engineer  was  led 
to  act;  but  the  name  of  Bellevue  is 
reported  to  have  been  selected  in 
compliment  to  him;  and  now  know, 
that  at  that  time  he  himself  was  one 
of  those  '  enterprising  proprietors,' 
whose  spirit  he  commends." 

In  order  to  prevent  a  change  of 
route,  citizens  of  Bellevue  obtained 
an  injunction,  restraining  the  Com- 
pany from  such  action.  So  impor- 
tant, however,  did  the  Company  re- 
gard matters,  that  a  new  organiza- 
tion— the  Sandusky  and  Indiana 
Railroad  Co.,  was  provided,  under 
which  the  Clyde  line  was  built, 
when  it  was  permanently  leased  to 
the  Mad  River  Co.,  and  the  old  line 
subsequently  abandoned. 

Judge  Lane's  report  felicitates  the 
stockholders  of  the  Road,  on  the 
provision  of  the  steamers  Missis- 
sippi and  St.  Lawrence,  which  had 
"  perfected  the  connection  between 
New  York  and  the  Ohio  River,  and 
perhaps  between  New  York  and 
Chicago," — a  felicitation,  which,  in 
common  with  many  others  based  on 
water  competition  with  the  rail  in 
passenger  business,  was  soon  doom- 
ed to  failure.  The  name  of  this 
Road  was  subsequently  changed  to 
Cincinnati,  Sandusky  &  Cleveland, 
and  is  now  known  as  part  of  the 
Indiana,  Burlington  &  Western 
Railway. 

The  suit  of  Chapman  &  Harkness 
vs.  The  Mad  River  Railroad  Com- 
pany, for  injunction  restraining  the 


latter  from  building  or  using  the 
new  track  between  Sandusky  and 
Tiffin  via  Clyde,  was  decided  Janu- 
ary 22,  1857.  The*  Supreme  Court 
refused  such  relief,  and  provided 
for  compensation  to  plaintiffs  for 
stock  subscribed,  property  deprecia- 
ted in  value,  right  of  way,  &c. 


The  Cholera  Yisitation  of  1 832. 

The  first  visit  of  Asiatic  Cholera 
to  this  continent  was  in  1832.  It 
made  its  appearance  at  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  working  sad  havoc  to  hu- 
man life.  Hence,  it  advanced  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  lakes 
spreading  in  nearly  every  direction 
and  in  its  approach  causing  general 
consternation  and  alarm,  especially 
along  the  borders  of  the  lakes.  Com- 
paratively little  was  known  of  its 
real  nature  or  of  the  ways  and  means 
for  managing  it.  Gov.  McArthur, 
of  Ohio,  issued  his  proclamation 
June  28,  calling  upon  the  people  to 
be  on  their  guard  and  to  employ  all 
possible  means  for  checking  the  ad- 
vance of  the  dread  scourge.  County 
and  town  authorities  sought  all 
available  agencies  in  that  direction. 

In  Sandusky  an  ordinance  was 
passed  July  2,  the  first  section  of 
which  provided  "  that  no  vessel 
shall  be  brought  to  Sandusky  Bay, 
nor  shall  any  person  or  thing  be  dis- 
charged within  the  Bay,  from  any 
vessel  coming  from  any  part  of 
Lake  Erie,  without  permission  in 
writing  so  to  do,  from  the  Board  of 
Health  of  said  town,  or  some  mem- 
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ber  thereof."  Provision  was  also 
made  for  visitation  and  inspection 
of  all  crafts  entering  the  Bay.  This" 
law  was  signed  by  Jos.  M.  Root, 
Mayor,  and  Thos.  T.  White, 
Recorder. 

A  meeting  of  delegates  from  the 
different  townships  of  Huron  Co., 
was  held  at  Norwalk,  July  10th,  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  as  to  pre- 
cautionary measures  against  the  in- 
troduction of  cholera  into  the  Coun- 
ty. Of  this  meeting  Timothy  Baker 
was  Chairman,  and  Thad.  B.  Sturges 
Secretary.  James  Williams,  F.  D. 
Parrish,  Geo.  Lockwood,  Bradford 
Sturtevant  and  Samuel  Foot,  were 
appointed  as  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, who  reported  a  series  of  such 
looking  to  thorough  organization, 
including  a  County  Board  of  Health, 
who  should  adopt  regulations  with 
reference  to  the  end  in  view,  and  se- 
lect persons  for  the  enforcement 
thereof;  also  to  open  hospitals  as 
might  become  necessary.  As  such 
Board,  the  following  persons  were 
appointed  :  F.  D.  Parrish  and  Dr. 
Wm.  W.  Nugent,  Sandusky;  James 
Williams  and  Leverett  Bradly,  Nor- 
walk;  Dr.  A.  B.  Harris  andEbenezer 
Merry,  Milan;  Chas.  P.  Judson,  Ver- 
million; Abiather  Shirley,  Huron; 
John  W.  Johnston,  New  Haven,  and 
Lemuel  Morse,  Lyme. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Board  of 
Health  on  the  same  day,  Ebcnczer 
Merry  was  chosen  President,  and 
Dr.  A.  B.  Harris,  Secretary.  E. 
Merry  and  James  Williams  were 
made  Acting  Commissioners  of  the 


Board,  to  carry  out  its  plans,  and  to 
appoint  such  assistants  as  they 
might  deem  needed.  It  was  spec- 
ially declared  desirable  to  "  prevent 
all  vessels  of  every  kind  and  descrip- 
tion from  carrying  into  any  port  or 
harbor  within  the  County,  or  from 
carrying  any  passenger,  or  even 
goods  or  effects  of  any  kind  from 
any  vessel  or  craft,  until  they  shall 
have  been  thoroughly  examined  and 
shall  have  obtained  a  certificate  and 
permit,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Health."  It  was  further 
provided,  that  all  persons  on  the 
public  highway  or  elsewhere,  whose 
coming  into  the  County  would  be 
dangerous,  should  be  stopped  and 
prevented  from  so  doing;  and  that 
all  horses,  carriages,  stages,  carts, 
wagons  and  other  modes  of  convey- 
ance be  stopped  and  the  persons 
and  property  so  conveyed  be  exam- 
ined. The  Board  found  much  diffi- 
culty in  enforcing  its  regulations. 
It  reported  the  cases  of  two  schoon- 
ers which  entered  Huron  harbor 
and  proceeded  to  the  wharves  with- 
out examination;  but  they  had  no 
disease  on  board. 

Few  statistics  are  furnished  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  disease  in  this 
County,  but  it  was  not  serious. 
Some  cases  occurred  at  Huron  and 
at  Sandusky. 

The  cholera  re-appeared  in  the 
summer  of  1834,  when  it  was  mainly 
fatal  at  Huron,  where  within  four 
days  there  were  14  deaths — 6  citi- 
zens, 6  German  emigrants  and  2 
strangers.     Among  the  deaths  were 
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D.  W.  Hoyt,  landlord  of  the  Huron 
House;  the  wife  of  Postmaster  Pat- 
terson, and  Abiather  Shirley,  hotel- 
keeper. 

At  Norwalk  were  several  deaths, 
including  those  of  Geo.  Sheffield, 
Treasurer  of  Huron  County,  and  his 
wife.  Lower  Sandusky  (Fremont) 
suffered  severely  from  the  same  dis- 
ease; Harvey  Jo  Harmon,  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  being  among  its 
victims. 


Milan  and  the  Milan  Canal. 

The  following  appeared  in  the 
Sandusky  Clarion  of  May  5th,  1824  : 

"  In  conformity  with  the  authority 
vested  in  us,  and  in  discharge  ol 
the  duties  required  of  us,  we, 
the  undersigned,  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1824,  proceeded  to  make 
the  necessary  survey  of  the  canal 
route  from  the  village  of  Milan  to 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Huron 
River,  near  the  former  seat  of  jus- 
tice for  this  county. 

"  The  engineers  and  acting  com- 
mittee, having  carefully  looked  the 
ground  over  which  the  canal  will 
pass,  marked  out  the  route.  At  the 
commencement  of  this,  they  find  a 
very  convenient  situation  for  the 
summit-pond,  which  may  be  formed 
by  a.  very  small  dam  across  the 
Huron,  which  from  estimates  by 
actual  experience,  can  be  constructed 
for  $300,  with  an  ample  supply  of 
water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
With    this    expense,    the    summit- 


pond  will  be  perfectly  secure  from 
floods. 

".It  is  found  by  actual  measure- 
ment of  the  fall  of  the  water  the 
whole  distance  of  the  contemplated 
canal,  that  it  will  be  seven  feet  and 
six  inches.  The  whole  ground  over 
which  the  canal  will  pass  is  bottom- 
land, and  of  the  easiest  kind  of 
aquateneus  earth  for  excavation. 
The  whole  distance  is  three  miles, 
and  entirely  of  the  above  description 
of  earth.  From  excavations  actually 
made  in  the  same  kind  of  earth,  it 
is  found  that  the  excavation  may  be 
made  at  an  expense  of  six  (6)  cents 
a  square  yard,  and  at  this  rate  a 
boat  navigation  of  four  feet  deep 
and  30  feet  in  width,  may  be  made 
at  an  expenditure  of  $1,500  per  mile, 
and  consequently  the  three  miles  of 
excavation,  may  be  made  for  the 
sum  of  $4,500.  Add  to  this 
the  dam  and  the  excavation 
of  the  summit  pond,  $300,  equals 
$4,800.  It  is  believed  that 
two  locks  will  be  necessary — 
one  at  or  near  the  summit-pond,  and 
one  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal 
from  the  river,  at  an  expenditure  of 
$300  each  ;  to  which  add  the  above 
and  we  have  $5,400.  Some  grub- 
bing of  timber  and  other  contingent 
expenses,  say  $400,  which  added  to 
the  above,  makes  $5,800. 

"  It  is  believed  that  this  expense 
will  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  great  advantage  which  the 
thriving  village  of  Milan  will  derive 
from  the  canal.  Nearly  one-half  the 
above  sum  is  already   offered  to   be 
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advanced  by  responsible  individuals. 
"Geo.  W.  Choate,      ) 
"Me.  Bates,  of  N.  Y,  [■  Com. 
"Geo.  Lockwood.         ) 

"P.  R.  Hopkins,      )  L,     . 

"Chas.Wheaton,  f  Engineers. 

"  The  village  of  Milan  was  laid 
out  in  1817.  It  at  that  time  con- 
tained but  two  log  houses  or  cabins. 
It  now  [1824]  contains  32  houses, 
many  of  which  are  very  good — 
two  of  brick  ;  four  mercantile  stores, 
one  tavern,  two  tanneries,  three 
black-smith  shops,  two  tailors'  do., 
two  cabinet-makers'  do.,  two  coop- 
ers' do.,  one  gold  and  silver  smith, 
one  potter,  one  shoemaker's  shop, 
two  wagon-makers'  do.,  one  saddler, 
one  lawyer's  office.  It  contains  280 
inhabitants,  two  distilleries,  one 
saw-mill,  one  grist-mill  with  two 
run  of  stories,  an  oil  mill  and  one 
carding  and  clothing  shop  or  mill. 
There  have  been  13  deaths  since  the 
commencement  of  the  village — eight 
adults  and  five  children." 

The  action  above  stated  con- 
stituted the  first  step  toward  the 
canal  which  was  commenced  some 
six  years  later,  and  completed  for 
use  in  1839,  a  period  of  15  years 
from  the  preparation  of  the  above 
estimate. 


The  First  Steamboat,  "Walk 

in  the  Water." 

The  Cleveland  Register  of  Nov. 
3d,  1818,  had  the  following  notice 
of  the  advent  of  the  pioneer  steam- 
boat upon  the  lakes: 


"The  steamboat  left  Buffalo  for 
Detroit  on  the  10th  alt.,  (October), 
having  on  board  100  passengers. 
The  facility  with  which  she  moves 
over  our  lakes,  warrants  us  in  say- 
ing that  she  will  be  of  utility,  not 
only  to  the  proprietors,  but  also  to 
the  public.  She  affords  us  a  safe, 
sure  and  speedy  conveyance  for  all 
our  surplus  produce  to  distant  mar- 
kets. She  works  as  well  in  a  storm 
as  any  vessel  on  the  lake,  and  an- 
swers the  most  sanquine  expecta- 
tions of  the  proprietors." 

The  Cleveland  Herald  of  Nov. 
13,  1821,  had  the  following  account 
of  the  loss  of  the  pioneer  lake 
steamboat: 

"She  left  Black  Rock,  Nov.  6, 
1821,  at  4  p.  m.  for  Detroit  and  in- 
termediate ports,  with  about  75  pas- 
sengers and  a  large  quantity  of  mer- 
chandise. The  weather  was  then 
calm.  When  out  some  six  miles, 
the  wind  arose  and  Capt.  Rogers  re- 
turned to  Buffalo  Bay.  The  wind 
increased  in  force  accompanied  by 
rain,  and  the  night  was  intensely 
dark.  Between  10  and  11  she  com- 
menced leaking  and  dragged  her 
anchors  before  the  hurricane.  Des- 
pite the  pumps,  the  water  increased 
in  the  hold.  She  continued  to  drift 
and  soon  struck,  when  her  cables 
were  cut  and  she  went  ashore  on  a 
sandy  beach.  The  passengers  and 
crew  got  ashore  a  little  before  day- 
light. The  goods  were  wet  and  ser- 
iously damaged.  Capt.  Rogers  was 
said  to  have  done  his  full  duty  in 
the  crisis.     The  keel  was  broken  in 
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two  or  three  places,  and  the  entire 
hull  so  seriously  shattered  as  to  have 
been  rendered  useless. 

Thus  passed  away  the  memorable 
pioneer  of  the  vast  list  of  steam 
crafts  which  have  navigated  the 
lakes.  She  had  been  in  service  be- 
tween two  and  three  years. 

The  Buffalo  Journal  in  January, 
1822,  said: 

"  The  Lake  Erie  Steamboat  Com- 
pany have  commenced  building  a 
new  boat  on  the  margin  of  Buffalo 
Creek.  Noah  Brown,  Esq.,  the 
builder  of  the  old  boat,  has  contract- 
ed to  have  this  completed  by  the 
10th  of  May.  It  is  calculated  at 
290  tons,  being  44  tons  less  than 
the  Walk  in  the  Water. 

The  new  boat  (the  Superior) 
reached  Cleveland  on  her  first  trip, 
May  23,  1822. 


A  Sad  and  Fatal  Accident. 

One  of  the  notable  fatalities  oc- 
curring in  the  early  history  of  Hu- 
ron County,  was  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Margaret,  wife  of  Needham  M. 
Standart,  of  Milan,  in  October,  1827. 
She  was  riding  in  a  small  wagon 
with  Mr.  Daniel  Hamilton,  a  brother, 
and  a  child  of  hers.  In  passing  along 
the  high  bank  of  the  Huron  River, 
when  Hearing  Monroeville,  the  wag- 
on, horse  and  passengers  were  pre- 
cipitated over  the  bank,  falling  a 
distance  of  some  40  feet.  Mrs. 
Standart  was  so  terribly  torn  and 
injured  that  she  died  Feb.  2d,  fol- 
lowing,   aged     28.     Mr.    Hamilton 


was  somewhat,  though  not  danger- 
ously injured;  while  the  child  es- 
caped unhurt.  The  horse  was  killed. 
Mrs.  Standart  left  one  child,  the 
one  with  her  at  the  time  of  the  fatal 
accident,  who  was  Capt.  Wm.  E. 
Standart,  and  who  died  at  Toledo 
in  March,  1883. 


First  Sale  of  Lots  at  Huron. 

March  1st,  1824,  Jabez  Wright, 
Benj.  W.  Abbott,  Philo  Adams,  N. 
M.  Standart  and  Henry  W.  Jarkins, 
Huron  Harbor  Committee,  announc- 
ed a  sale  of  one-half  of  a  Town  Plat, 
containing  120  acres  of  land,  situa- 
ted at  the  mouth  of  Huron  River, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be 
used  in  making  a  harbor  at  that 
place.  Terms — One-fourth  in  30 
days,  and  balance  with  three  pay- 
ments 90  days  apart.  The  adver- 
tisement was  dated  at  Milan. 


Commerce  of  Sandusky. 

The  Clarion  of  March  5th,  1827, 
contained  a  detailed  review  of  the 
commerce  of  Sandusky  from  the 
issue  of  the  first  number  of  that  pa- 
per in  April,  1822,  to  the  former 
date.  From  that,  it  appeared  that 
the  number  of  lake  arrivals  each 
year,  was  as  follows:  1822,  178; 
1823,  190;  1824, 254; 1825,  286; 1826, 
355.  The  latter  were  the  following 
named  ports:  Detroit,  150;  Buffalo, 
131;  Black  Rock,  40;  Cleveland,  13; 
Maumee,  6;  Erie,  3;  Canada,  2; 
Michilimackinac  (Mackinac),  2; 
Green  Bay,  1;  Ashtabula,  1.    Of  the 
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arrivals,  168  were  of  steamboats, 
(the  Chippewa,  Henry  Clay,  Supe- 
rior, Enterprise,  Pioneer,  Niagara, 
and  Wm.  Penn);  and  178  of  Schoon- 
ers. The  shortest  season  of  navi- 
gation was  that  of  1823 — from 
March  31,  to  Dec.  13;  and  the  long- 
est, 1824 — from  Jan.  1st  to  Dec. 
29th— the  Bay  being  closed  for  two 
days  only. 


The  Lima  Academy  Society . 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society,  was  held  Aug.  1,  1822,  at 
Lima  alias  Peru,  Huron  Co.,  when 
the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Rev.  Alvan  Coe;  Direc- 
tors, Dr.  Wm.  Gardner,  of  Norwalk; 
Dr.  Moses  C.  Sanders,  of  Peru; 
Maj.  Eben  Guthrie  and  Robert  S. 
Southgate.  Rev.  II.  O.  Sheldon 
was  Secretary. 

On  the  first  of  December  follow- 
ing, a  school  in  the  Lima  Academy 
was  opened  at  Lima,  with  Amos.  B. 
Harris  as  Instructor.  Tuition — 
English  branches,  $2.00  to  $3.00; 
higher  branches,  including  Greek 
and  Latin,  $4.00,  per  quarter.  The 
name  of  the  Preceptor  will  be  recog- 
nized as  that  of  the  well-known  and 
esteemed  Dr.  Harris,  of  Milan,  who 
died  there  in  1844. 


The  Town  of  Paris. 

April  19,  1825,  John  Barney,  Sam- 
uel Powers  and  Abraham  Truck, 
Proprietors,  advertised  a  public  sale 
of  lots  in  the  new  town  of  Paris,  on 
the  Huron  and  Richland  County 
line.     The  town    "  possessed    many 


advantages  superior  to  country 
towns  in  general,  as  it  was  situated 
on  an  elevated  spot  of  ground,  com- 
manding a  prospect  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  containing  many 
springs  of  good  water  and  Avas  near 
a  main  branch  of  Huron  River, 
which  affords  many  valuable  sites 
for  machinery  of  different  kinds." 
A  saw-mill,  grist-mill,  distillery  and 
ashery  were  to  be  erected  that  season. 

The  Pioneer  Paper  Mill  of  Nor- 
thern Ohio. 

The  first  important  manufacturing 
enterprise  in  Huron  County,  was 
the  Norwalk  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, which  went  into  operation  in 
January,  1831.  It  was  organized  by 
citizens  of  Norwalk,  and  under  the 
management,  for  several  years  of 
Ichabod  Marshall,  with  Daniel  Wa- 
trous  as  practical  machinist.  The 
primary  object  of  the  movement 
was  the  manufacture  of  paper,  but  a 
grist-mill  was  connected  with  it. 
The  first  paper  from  this  mill  was 
used  by  the  Reflector  of  Feb.  1, 
1831,  and  while  it  was  not  in  quali- 
ty what  mills  have  since  produced, 
was  yet,  for  that  early  day  in  Amer- 
ican manufactures,  a  very  creditable 
article. 

The  steam  engine  employed  in 
this  establishment  was  of  40-horse 
power;  constructed  almost  wholly 
in  Norwalk,  by  Mr.  Watrous;  and 
was  the  result  of  extraordinary  la- 
bor and  embarrassment,  arising 
from  the  lack  of  facilities  for  such 
work  in  a  section  so  new. 
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SAMUEL  T.  WORCESTER. 

Sketch  of   his  Life  by  Judge  C.  E.  Pennewell,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Samuel  Thomas  Worcester  was  a 
native  of  New  Hampshire.  His  an- 
cestors for  three  generations,  at  least, 
lived  in  the  town  of  Hollis  in  that 
State.  He  was  born  on  the  home- 
stead in  that  town,  which  was  occu- 
pied in  succession  by  his  great 
grand-father,  Rev.  Francis  Worces- 
ter, his  grand-father,  Captain  Noah 
Worcester  and  his  father,  Jesse 
Worcester.  He  was  the  thirteenth 
child  of  a  family,  consisting  of  nine 
sons  and  six  daughters,  and  was 
born,  August  30,  1804.  His  ances- 
tors were  possessed  of  sterling  traits 
of  character.  They  were  of  unques- 
tioned integrity,  resolute,  conscien- 
tious and  religious;  and  possessed 
of  a  high  order  of  intellectual  pow- 
ers. These  traits  of  character  were 
transmitted  to  and  possessed  by  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

Mr.  Worcester  early  in  life  exhib- 
ited a  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  aspired  to  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion; but,  having  to  depend  mainly 
on  his  own  exertions  to  accomplish 


this,  he  was  twenty-six  years  old 
when  he  was  graduated.  He  pre- 
pared for  college  at  an  academy  in 
Pembroke,  New  Hampshire  and  at 
another  in  Andover,  Mass.;  and  en- 
tering Harvard  College  in  1826, 
graduated  with  honors  in  the  year 
1830.  For  two  years  after  leaving 
college  he  taught  in  an  academy, 
one  year  at  Weymouth,  and  one  year 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  From  the  time 
he  commenced  his  academical  edu- 
cation his  aim  was  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1832,  he  entered  as  a  law  stud- 
ent the  office  of  Hon.  B.  M.  Farley, 
a  distinguished  lawyer  then  living 
in  Hollis  in  the  full  practice  of  his 
profession  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
He  pursued  the  study  of  the  law  un- 
der Mr.  Farley  and  in  the  law  school 
in  Cambridge  for  about  two  years, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of 
New  Hampshire.  In  the  year  1834 
he  removed  to  Norwalk,  Ohio,  for 
the  purpose  of  practicing  his  pro- 
fession. As  the  law  of  Ohio  then 
was,  not  having  practiced  two  years 
in  New  Hampshire,  he  was  required 
to  reside  in  the  State  one  year  be- 
fore he  could  be  admitted  to  prac- 
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tice  in  the  Ohio  Courts.  He  was 
admitted  in  the  year  1835,  and,  at 
once  formed  a  partnership  with 
James  Williams  and  Charles  L. 
Boalt,  of  Norwalk,  who  had  for 
many  years  been  in  the  extensive 
practice  of  the  law  in  partnership 
under  the  firm  name  of  Williams  & 
Boalt,  in  Huron  and  adjoining  Coun- 
ties. Mr.  Williams  continued  in 
the  firm  for  several  years  when  he 
retired,  and  from  that  time  until 
1849  Mr.  Boalt  and  Mr.  Worcester 
continued  as  the  firm  of  Boalt  & 
Worcester,  when  the  former  retired 
and  Mr,  Worcester  kindly  offered  a 
partnership  to  the  writer  of  this 
sketch,  which  was  thankfully  accep- 
ted and  continued  until  October, 
1858,  when  Mr.  Worcester  was  elec- 
ted and  took  his  seat  as  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  the  4th  Judicial  District  of 
this  State,  composed  of  the  Coun- 
ties of  Cuyahoga,  Summit,  Lorain, 
Medina,  Huron,  Erie,  Sandusky,  Ot- 
tawa and  Lucas. 

In  October,  1860,  John  Sherman 
was  re-elected  Representative  from 
the  13th  District  of  Ohio  to  the  37th 
Congress.  During  the  winter  of 
1860-61  the  Ohio  Legislature  elected 
Mr.  Sherman  Senator  to  succeed  Mr. 
Pugh.  This  left  a  vacancy  in  the 
13th  District  and,  at  a  special  elec- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1861,  Mr.  Wor- 
cester was  chosen  to  represent  in 
Congress  that  District  composed  of 
the  Counties  of  Morrow,  Richland, 
Huron  and  Erie.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  House  in  the  37th  Congress, 


and  in  the  fall  of  1862  was  a  candi- 
date for  re-election;  but  during  the 
winter  of  1861-2  a  re-districting  of 
the  State  took  place  and  Huron 
County  became  part  of  the  9th  Dis- 
trict, composed  of  Crawford,  Erie, 
Huron,  Ottawa,  Sandusky  and  Sen- 
eca Counties.  This  District  was 
overwhelmingly  Democratic,  and  he 
was  defeated  by  Hon.  W.  P.  Noble, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  over  twelve  hundred  votes. 
He  continued  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession at  Norwalk  after  leaving  the 
bench  until  the  summer  of  1867, 
when  he  returned  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  settled  in  the  city  of 
Nashua,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death  in  December,  1882. 

When  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Norwalk  there 
was,  and  for  many  years  continued 
to  be,  a  great  deal  of  real  estate  liti- 
gation, especially  in  Huron  County 
then  embracing  its  present  territory 
as  well  as  that  within  Erie  County 
and  the  Townships  of  Ruggles  in 
Ashland  and  Danbury  in  Ottawa 
County,  comprising  what  is  denomi- 
nated the  "  Fire  Lands."  This  liti- 
gation grew  out  of  controversies  be- 
tween the  heirs  of  original  "  Suffer- 
ers" and  their  grantees,  careless  and 
irregular  partitions  between  owners 
and  by  order  of  the  Courts,  uncer- 
tain and  incorrect  descriptions  and 
boundaries  in  deeds  and  decrees, 
conflicting  surveys  and  adverse  and 
hostile  possessions  under  color  and 
without  color  of  title.  Mr.  Worces- 
ter at  once  took  an  active  part  in 
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this  litigation.  Success  in  it  requir- 
ed a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law 
relating  to  real  estate  in  all  its 
branches,  patient  and  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  registry  and  Court  rec- 
ords reaching  back  to  territorial 
times,  a  clear  and  accurate  judgment 
as  to  the  bearing  of*  these  in  the 
given  controversy  as  well  as  dili- 
gent search  for  evidence  outside  of 
records  and  documents.  In  all  these 
respects  he  was  eminently  qualified, 
and  in  this  class  of  litigation  was 
very  successful.  He  very  soon  took 
a  leading  place  at  the  bar  not  only 
in  this  but  in  all  classes  of  legal  con- 
troversies and  rose  to  a  high  rank  in 
his  profession.  He  brought  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  lawyer 
a  finely  cultivated  and  disciplined 
mind  and  soon  became  distinguish- 
ed for  great  legal  learning  and  abil- 
ity as  well  as  for  his  fine  literary 
accomplishments.  All  through  his 
professional  life  his  fidelity  to  his 
clients  was  never  questioned.  His 
industry  was  untiring!  He  spared 
no  pains  in  the  preparation  of  his 
cases,  and  in  those  of  importance, 
his  devotion,  energy  and  zeal  were 
such  that  he  could  have  done  no 
more  to  bring  about  successful  re- 
sults if  they  had  been  cases  in  which 
he  alone  was  interested.  He  was 
firm,  decided  and  of  strong  convic- 
tions. He  reached  his  conclusions 
after  a  careful,  patient,  and  com- 
plete examination  of  the  questions 
involved,  and  having  formed  his 
opinion  and  marked  out  a  course  of 
action  he   did  not  readilv  vield   to 


the  adverse  judgment  of  others;  yet 
no  man  more  cheerfully  yielded 
when  convinced  that  he  was  in  error. 
He  had  an  exalted  sense  of  personal 
as  well  as  professional  honor  and 
rectitude.  I  never  knew  a  man  who 
had«a  more  intense  aversion  to  all 
trickery,  deception,  double-dealing 
and  dishonesty  in  and  out  of  the 
profession,  than  he.  So  refined  was 
his  sense  of  fair  and  honorable  deal- 
ing with  his  legal  opponents  that  he 
seldom  if  ever  availed  himself  of 
mere  legal  technicalities.  His  high 
and  lofty  character,  his  honorable 
professional  conduct,  his  exact  and 
careful  method  of  investigating  le- 
gal questions,  his  well  known  care 
in  preparation  for  his  legal  conflicts, 
his  courteous  bearing  toward  bench 
and  bar  exerted  an  excellent  influ- 
ence on  all  and  especially  on  the 
younger  members  of  the  bar,  many 
of  whom  took  him  as  their  pattern 
in  these  respects.  In  the  popular 
acceptation  of  the  term  he  was  not 
an  eloquent  man.  He  relied  in  the 
presentation  of  the  case  to  the  jury, 
on  a  clear  and  orderly  statement  of 
the  testimony  and  to  the  Court  on  a 
plain,  sound  and  strong  statement 
of  the  legal  points  involved.  He 
was  so  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
principles  of  the  law  that  he  chose 
rather  to  argue  on  principle  than 
authority,  and  his  views  of  law  and 
fact  were  so  distinct  and  so  clearly 
and  impressively  expressed  that 
both  Court  and  Jury  could  not  mis- 
understand him,  or  fail  to  be  influ- 
enced bv  what  he  said. 
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Judge  Worcester  was  upon  the 
bench  about  three  years.  Daring 
that  time  he  presided  as  Common 
Pleas  Judge  in  each  of  the  Counties 
in  his  district  but  principally  in 
Huron,  Erie,  Sandusky  and  Ottawa; 
and  as  a  member  of  the  District 
Court  he  administered  the  law  in 
all  the  Counties  except  those  in 
which  he  principally  presided.  As 
Judge  he  at  once  gained  and  always 
retained  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  bar  and  people.  His  exem- 
plary integrity,  fidelity,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  firmness,  im- 
partiality, courtesy  and  his  exten- 
sive legal  learning,  practice  and  ex- 
perience, eminently  fitted  him  for 
the  position  to  which  he  was  called 
in  1858,  and  which  he  could,  doubt- 
less, have  retained  for  many  succes- 
sive terms  if  he  had  not  resigned  it 
for  a  seat  in  Congress.  His  resig- 
nation was  regretted  by  the  people 
of  his  Judicial  District.  His  char- 
acter manifested  itself  on  the  bench. 
He  knew  the  rights  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  the  Judge.  He  directed 
the  trial  of  causes.  Having  learned 
from  the  pleadings  the  issues  to  be 
tried  he  insisted  that  those  alone 
should  ,  be  determined.  He  would 
allow  no  wanderings  into  collateral 
issues.  Thereby  valuable  time  was 
saved  and  the  real  questions  involv- 
ed presented  and  decided.  At  the 
same  time  no  Judge  was  more  lib- 
eral than  he  in  allowing  amendments 
to  pleadings  when  material  mistakes 
or  omissions  had  been  made.  His 
strong  sense  of  justice  would  not  al- 


low a  party's  rights  to  be  sacrificed 
to  a  mere  technicality;  and  if  he  dis- 
covered that  this  might  result  alone 
from  the  character  of  the  pleadings 
or  proceedings  he  would-  interfere 
sua  sponte  and  suggest  a  mode  of 
presenting  the  case  so  as  to  have  it 
tried  on  its  merits.  While  he  was 
strictly  governed  by  the  law  and  the 
testimony  he  would  not  permit  a 
party's  rights  to  be  disregarded  by 
a  blind  adherence  to  mere  forms. 
He  was  no  respecter  of  persons  in 
the  hearing  of  causes,  or  his  deter- 
mination of  them.  A  good  reason 
or  sound  argument  in  support  of  a 
proposition  stated  by  the  feeblest 
member  of  the  bar  produced  the 
same  effect  upon  his  mind  as  if  pre- 
sented by  the  most  distinguished 
in  the  profession.  A  large  number 
of  cases  were  disposed  of  in  the 
Courts  over  which  he  presided  while 
he  was  on  the  bench,  many  involv- 
ing large  amounts  as  well  as  difficult 
and  complicated  questions.  His 
judgments  and  rulings  were  seldom 
if  ever  reversed,  by  the  District 
Court,  and  I  now  recall  but  one  pro- 
nounced erroneous  by  the  Supreme 
Court — the  case  of  Anketell  vs. 
Converse — and  in  that  case  three 
only  of  the  five  Judges  were  for 
reversal. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
Senate  during  the  years  1848-50,  and 
served  on.  its  most  important  com- 
mittees. In  the  Legislature  he  was 
noted  as  a  sound,  sagacious  and  wise 
law-maker,.  He  was  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  the  cause  of  'education.     He 
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always  had  a  good  word  to  say  in 
favor  of  collegiate  institutions;  but 
was  the  especial  champion  of  the 
public  schools.  He  maintained  that 
the  State  should  improve  its  school 
system,  grade  and  classify  its  schol- 
ars, provide  a  course  of  study  so 
full  and  complete  and  employ  teach- 
ers so  competent,  especially  in  towns 
cities  as  to  enable  those  scholars 
Avho  could  afford  to  do  so  to  enter 
upon  a  college  course  directly  from 
the  public  schools.  I  have  often 
heard  him  maintain  this  view  in 
public  and  private  with  great  force 
of  reasoning.  His  position  in  the 
Senate  afforded  him  the  opportuni- 
ty to  embody  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject in  legislation;  and  he  promptly 
availed  himself  of  it.  The  Acts  of 
the  Legislature  passed  during  its 
session  in  1848-50,  "  For  the  support 
and  better  regulation  of  the  public 
schools  in  cities  and  towns"  owe 
their  origin  and  adoption  mainly  to 
him.  Under  these  laws  our  admir- 
able system  of  public  union  graded 
schools  has  grown  up  and  is  now 
firmly  established  to  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  This  became  so  well  settled 
before  he  returned  to  New  Hamp- 
shire that  with  pride  and  pleasure 
he  witnessed  several  classes  gradu- 
ate from  the  Norwalk  High  School, 
and  a  number  of  those  graduates,  at 
once,  pass  the  requisite  examina- 
tions and  enter  college  courses  in 
the  best  institutions  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Worcester  was  always  deeply 
interested  in  the  political  questions, 


which  came  before  the  people  from 
time  to  time;  and  his  views  on  them 
Ayere  at  once  clear  and  decided.  He 
was  always  on  one  side  of  them.  He 
couldn't  trim.  He  was  identified 
with  the  Whig  party  till  its  disso- 
lution, when  he  became  an  active 
supporter  of  the  Republican  party. 
His  hatred  ot  the  system  of  negro 
slavery  as  practiced  in  the  South 
was  intense  in  the  extreme;  and  his 
denunciations  of  the  fugitive  laws, 
especially  the  one  passed  by  his 
own  party  during  President  Fill- 
more's administration  Avere  simply 
terrible  in  their  vehemence.  He 
entered  the  37th  Congress  which  as- 
sembled in  its  first  or  extra  session, 
July,  1861.  President  Lincoln  by 
his  proclamation  of  April  15,  1861, 
summoned  both  Houses  of  Congress 
to  meet  in  their  respective  chambers 
on  the  4th  day  of  July.  It  met  un- 
der extraordinary  circumstances. 
The  rebellion,  inaugurated  by  the 
slave  States,  had  gathered  such 
force  as  to  have  caused  the  attempt- 
ed secession  of  ten  States  from  the 
Union.  This  session  was  called  to 
provide  means  and  adopt  measures 
to  put  down  this  rebellion.  The 
country  was  gloomy  and  depressed, 
and  its  condition  demanded  the  uni- 
ted patriotism  and  wisdom  of  the 
President,  his  Cabinet  and  Congress. 
Mr.  Worcester  while  in  Congress 
was  among  its  many  patriotic,  de- 
voted and  wise  supporters  of  the 
government.  He  gave  his  vote  and 
hearty,  and  active  support  in  favor 
of      every     measure    calculated    to 
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strengthen  the  government  and  pro- 
vide it  with  money,  means  and  men 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  demand 
upon  it  and  suppress  the  iniquitous 
rebellion.  He  also  served  through 
the  second  session  of  the  37th  Con- 
gress and  was  among  the  foremost 
in  advocating  and  voting  the  most 
ample  means  to  the  government  in 
its  struggle  to  save  the  Union.  Dur- 
ing both  sessions  he  served  on  the 
Standing  Committees  on  Accounts, 
Agriculture  and  Elections,  and  as  a 
member  of  these  Committees  did  a 
large  amount  of  hard  and  efficient 
work  as  the  proceedings  of  that 
Congress  will  show.  Out  of  Con- 
gress as  in  it  his  whole  nature  was 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  he  did  everything  in 
his  power,  by  example,  personal  ef- 
fort, the  direction  of  public  senti- 
ment, and  his  own  purse  to  assist  in 
crushing  the  rebellion. 

Mr.  Worcester  took  a  deep  inter- 
est in  public  improvements  and  en- 
terprises, general  and  local,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  help  them  forward  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability.  He  aided 
the  churches,  assisted  the  organiza- 
tion of  schools  and  Teacher's  Insti- 
tutes and  the  Female  Seminary.  He 
was  active  in  procuring  the  location 
of  the  Toledo,  Norwalk  &  Cleve- 
land R.  R.  through  Norwalk,  in  es- 
tablishing gas  works,  in  founding 
Whittlesey  Academy  and  the  Libra- 
ry Association.  He  was  emphati- 
cally a  public  spirited  man.  He  be- 
lieved in  our  system  of  government 
and  indulged  often,  especially  after 


the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in 
prophecies  of  the  future  greatness, 
power  and  prosperity  of  this  nation. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  mechan- 
ical inventions,  and  discoveries  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  often  has 
said  of  the  discoveries,  which  from 
time  to  time  startled  the  world  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  his  life,  that 
they  were  but  the  beginning  of  won- 
ders. He  was  a  profound  believer 
in  secret  forces  about  us  which  he 
predicted  would  in  time  be  utilized 
to  the  benefit  of  the  race.  He  was 
ardently  devoted  to  all  departments 
of  moral  reform,  and  was  delighted 
with  every  advance  made  in  them. 
Mr.  Worcester's  personal  charac- 
ter was  of  the  highest  order.  His 
temper  was  mild,  but  when  aroused, 
as  it  sometimes  was,  by  dishonora- 
ble or  oppressive  conduct,  his  de- 
nunciation of  the  transgressor  was 
fearful.  His  nature  was  frank,  un- 
selfish, generous  and  benevolent. 
He  loved  his  fellow-men,  and  his 
charity  was  constant  and  without 
ostentation.  His  bearing  toward  all 
was  tender  and  kind.  This  impress- 
ed everyone  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  and  led  all  classes  to  love 
and  trust  him.  He  was  a  social, 
genial  man  and  none  more  approach- 
able than  he.  Rectitude,  integrity 
and  honesty  adorned  his  life.  He 
was  a  receiver  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Church.  I  am  not  inform- 
ed that  he  ever  identified  himself 
with  any  society  of  that  denomina- 
tion, though  he  read  its  literature. 
If,  to  have  a  most   profound   rever- 
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ence  for  the  Divine  Being,  sincere 
gratitude  for  His  providence  and 
mercies,  a  true  love  for  His  charac- 
ter, and  a  deep  sense  of  accountabil- 
ity to  Him,  is  to  be  religious  then 
he  was  a  truly  religious  man.  His 
views  of  God's  character  were  very 
exalted.  He  often  spoke  on  this 
subject,  and  the  thoughts,  which  he 
expressed,  were  very  instructive 
and  showed  that  he  had  deeply  pon- 
dered it. 

Mr.  Worcester  was  married  in 
1835  to  Miss  Mary  F.  C.  Wales,  of 
Stoughton,  Mass.  They  spent  their 
married  life  in  Norwalk  until  the 
summer  of  1867,  when  they  remov- 
ed to  Hollis,  where  Mrs.  Worcester 
died  in  the  spring  of  1874.  She 
was  a  very  remarkable  woman,  fitted 
in  every  way  to  be  the  companion 
of  her  distinguished  husband.  I  re- 
gret that  the  space  allotted  to  this 
sketch  will  not  permit  further  men- 
tion of  her. 

He  was  the  author  of  "  Sequel  to 
the  Spelling  Book,"  "  American 
Primary  Spelling  Book,"  "  Old  and 
New  School  Systems  of  Ohio  and 
New  Hampshire  Compared,"  and 
"  History  of  Hollis."  He  also  edit- 
ed in  1871  revised  editions  of  his 
brother's  "Comprehensive  and  Pri- 
mary Dictionaries." 

He  visited  Norwalk  two  or  three 
times  after  his  return  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  company  with  his  wife,  and 
two  or  three  times  after  her  death. 
They  were  always  cordially  wel- 
comed to  the  hearts  and  homes  of 
their  old  friends  and  neighbors.  He 


wTas  an  active,  busy  man  to  the  very 
last.  Admonished  in  the  fall  of 
1882  that  his  earthly  career  was 
rapidly  coming  to  its  close,  he  cheer- 
fully looked  forward  to  and  believed 
it  to  be  but  the  beginning  of  a 
nobler  and  better  life.  He  departed 
this  life  December  6,  1882,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  more  than  seventy- 
eight  years,  honored  and  mourned 
of  all  who  knew  him. 


JUDGE  PHILLIPS. 

Zalumna  Phillips  was  born  in 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  May  8th, 
1804.  In  1811  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Lima  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  where  the  family  lived  until 
A.  D.  1817,  when  his  parents  with 
their  family  consisting  of  Zalumna, 
his  brothers  Xenophon,  Solomon  S. 
and  his  sister  Rebecca  immigrated 
to  "the  west."  They  located  in 
Eldridge  township,  Huron  county, 
Ohio, — Eldridge  being  now  Berlin, 
Erie  county,  Ohio. — and  here  he 
continued  to  reside,  excepting  short 
intervals,  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  died  at  Berlin  Heights,  March 
31,  1882,  at  the  age  of  nearly  78 
years. 

Zalumna  lived  with  his  parents 
until  his  majority  and  helped  to 
clear  up  the  farm  which  was  then  in 
a  dense  wilderness.  In  winters  he 
taught  school  in   the  neighborhood. 

On  becoming  of  age  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  by  a  Mr.  Abram 
Harris,  wh,o  kept  a  store  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  about  two  miles 
west  of  Vermillion.     He   remained 
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so  employed  about  two  years  and 
then  entered  the  service  of  Standart 
&  Hamilton  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness at  Milan,  Ohio,  and  stayed  with 
them  about  four  years.  In  1836  he 
began  to  trade  on  his  own  account 
by  opening  a  store  at  Berlin  Hights, 
and  so  continued  until  ]843.  Janu- 
ary 12,  1840,  he  married  Eunice 
Cobb.  There  were  born  to  them 
two  children,  viz:  Henry  C,  now 
living  on  the  homestead  at  Berlin 
Hights,  and  Hattie  E.,  now  Mrs.  N. 
G.  Sherman,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

In  1843  Mr.  Phillips  removed  his 
stock  of  goods  to  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
and  continued  his  business  there 
three  years  when  he  sold  out  and 
returned  to  Berlin  Hights,  and 
thenceforward  was  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  fruit  raising  during  life. 
He  had  a  beautiful  location  and  a 
happy  home,  and  friends  and  strang- 
ers alike  who  have  so  often  shared 
the  shelter  ot  his  roof,  will  remem- 
ber with  pleasure  his  genial  man- 
ners and  cordial  hospitality. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  a  man  of  more 
than  average  merit,  ability  and  cul- 
tivation. Public  spirited  and  ben- 
evolent, he  was  active  in  promoting 
educational,  moral  and  political  pro- 
gress. 

January  13,  1848  he  was  elected 
by  the  Ohio  Legislature  to  the  office 
of  Associate  Judge  of  Erie  county, 
an  office  which  in  those  times  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  people, 
not  so  much  for  its  importance  and 
authority  as  for  the  respect  due  to 
the    holder   of  it,  as  one  entitled  to 


consideration  and  a  person  trust- 
worthy and  capable.     He   held   the 

position  for and  until  the 

change  in  our  judicial  system  vacat- 
ed the  office. 

Being  himself  a  pioneer,  he  well 
knew  from  experience  the  difficul- 
culties,  toils  and  privations  and 
ever  recurring  disappointments  of 
the  early  settlers,  and  he  therefore, 
from  the  first,  took  a  deep  and  active 
interest  in  the  Firelands  Historical 
Society,  and  so  prominent  was  his 
position  that  on  the  demise  of  the 
venerable  Piatt  Benedict,  its  first 
President,  Judge  Phillips  was  chos- 
en President  of  the  Society  in  June 
1867,  and  he  was  thereafter  annual- 
ly elected  to  the  same  office  till  June 
18*75,  when  he  declined  a  re-election. 
Towards  its  close  his  life  was  some- 
what clouded  by  misfortune  and 
pecuniary  losses,  but  he  never 
swerved  from  his  manly  principles 
and  never  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
friends  and  neighbors. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  and  to  the  last  maintained 
an  unsullied  christian  character,  by 
good  works  and  by  a  life  in  accord- 
ance with  the  high  principles  of  his 
profession.  * 


HON.  ZALUMNA  PHILLIPS, 

By  Franklin  Sawyer,  of  Norwalk,  0. 

Judge  Phillips  deserves  some- 
thing more  than  a  passing  notice  in 
the  pages  of  this  work.  He  was 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  Socie- 
ty and  for  many  years  its  President, 
always    a    regular    attendant  at  its 
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meetings,  enthusiastic  in  its  work, 
an  acknowledgement '  of  all  which 
with  some  mention  of  his  character 
will  find  a  welcome  place  in  its  rec- 
ords. 

Judge  Phillips  was  a  representa- 
tive pioneer.  He  was  early  on  the 
ground  and  wrought  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  Firelands  from  almost 
the  first  blow  struck,  lending  his 
share  of  enterprise  and  industry  to 
its  future  develop ement.  He  was 
always  thoroughly  in  earnest  in 
whatever  he  did.  The  farm,  the 
school,  the  church,  in  fact  every  de- 
partment of  life  in  some  sort  has 
felt  his  influence.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  denomination  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a  new  church 
was  organized  or  an  Elder  ordained 
within  the  limit  of  his  association 
during  his  life  without  his  assistance 
as  a  delegate  from  his  church. 

During  the  continuance  of  the 
Baptist  Seminary  nt  Norwalk  he 
was  one  of  the  trustees,  never  fail- 
ing to  attend  their  meetings  or  to 
assist  with  his  purse. 

He  served  for  several  years  as 
Associate  Judge  of  Erie  County 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  with  satis- 
faction to  the  bar  and  the  public. 
He  also  served  one  term  with  great 
credit  in  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  as 
a  representative  from    Erie    county. 

But  outside  of  his  public  duties 
his  energy  was  conspicuous.  He 
was  at  one  time  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile business,  was  proprietor  of  al- 
most the  pioneer  store  at  Bucyrus, 
Ohio,  pushing  his  goods   and  wares 


through  the  wilderness  to  that  in- 
terior town.  He  was  engaged  in 
and  successful  in  many  other  enter- 
prises. He  was  an  enthusiastic 
agriculturist  and  his  farm  and  be- 
loved home  in  Berlin,  Erie  County j 
was  really  the  place  he  loved.  There 
he  did  much  to  introduce  improve- 
ments in  husbandry,  the  culture  of 
fruits,  in  fact  whatever  was  connect- 
ed with  the  farm.  He  was  modest 
and  unassuming,  yet  genial,  ex- 
tremely social,  beloved  by  his  fami- 
ly and  neighbors,  honored  and  re- 
spected by  all.  Such  are  somewhat 
of  the  life  and  character  of  the  de- 
parted pioneer  whose  memory  this 
society  will  not  fail  to  cherish. 


ALMIRA     FAIRCHILD     WOOS- 
TER. 

Sketch  of  her  Life  by  Mrs.  F.  H.  Boalt.  of 
Norwalk,  Ohio. 

It  is  with  pride  and  reverence  that 
I  take  up  my  pen  to  write  of  the 
mother  of  my  father. 

Children — little  children,  I  mean, 
— are  not  usually  thought  of  as  mak- 
ing estimates  of  character  or  taking- 
notes  for  future  reference.  I  have 
recollections  of  sunny  days  on  a 
sunny  porch  or  in  a  quaint  and  yel- 
low painted  kitchen,  over  in  Wel- 
lington; and  the  days  were  so  se- 
rene, that  they  were  all  alike.  One 
only  place  in  my  memory  of  those 
days  is  there  which  is  anything  like 
an  estimate  of  character  or  note  for 
future  reference.  There  was  a 
childish  meditation  somewhere 
around  the  steps  of  that  old  kitchen 
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in  which  the  main  idea  was  that 
grandmother  was  good  to  children. 
I  find  this  recorded  clearly  in  my 
memory  for  over  forty  years;  the 
testimony  of  a  child,  but  full  of 
meaning.  And  now  this  child, 
grown  into  a  woman,  wishes  to 
place  a  memorial  here  for  one  for 
whom  such  testimony  as  given  above 
shows  not  only  traits  of  character 
dear  to  the  Savior,  but  those  which 
would  have  made  her  good  and  dear 
to  grown  up  people.  With  such  a 
wish  I  take  the  words  of  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Mendenhall,  as  expressing  in 
the  best  way  what  I  and  others  of 
her  family  so  fully  believe,  first 
mentioning  rapidly  some  important 
facts  and  dates  of  her  life. 

Born  in  Massachusetts  in  1*793, 
uniting  with  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  at  the  age  of  fourteen; 
married  in  1810,  and  beginning  a 
life  of  "blessed  companionship"  with 
her  husband,  which  lasted  sixty-five 
years;  moving  to  Ohio  in  1830,  set- 
tling at  Clyde  on  a  farm,  afterward, 
the  home  of  Gen'l  McPherson;  mov- 
ing to  Wellington  in  1832  and  then 
to  ISTorwalk  in  1850,  living  in  the 
one  home  thirty-three  years,  where 
she  died  December,  1883.  She  had 
passed  her  ninetieth  year.  At  her 
funeral  services  January  2d,  1884, 
Dr.  Mendenhall  said: 

"Our  friend,experiencing  the  usual 
trials  of  early  pioneer  life,  struggled 
on  with  others  until  her  life  almost 
paralleled  in  its  length  the  life  of 
the  nation  and  that  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  of  which  she 


was  so  long  a  member.         *         * 
The  most  important    fact    in    one's 
history  is  his  religion.  *         * 

We  esteem  it  a  fact  worthy  of  re- 
port that  Sister  Wooster  was  con- 
verted at  the  early  age  of  fourteen 
years,  and  immediately  united  with 
the  Church,  remaining  faithful  to 
her  vows  as  a  member  thereof  until 
death. 

For  seventy-six  years    she    was  a 
a  pillar  in  the    church    of    God,  re- 
buking   that    opposition    which    is 
sometimes  set  up  even  in    christian 
families  to  the  conversion    of    chil- 
dren and  their  assumption  of  church 
vows.       From  the  first  her  religious 
life  was  genuine,  being  full  of  kind- 
ly deeds,  and    it    manifested,    more 
than  a    usual    spiritual    grace    and 
force.       She  grew  up  in  the    atmos- 
phere of  the  church,  learned  to  love 
its  privileges,  and  made  use  of  them 
from  her  childhood  to  age.    She  was 
fond  of  the    society    of    christians, 
and  her  home  was  always    open    to 
the  itinerants,  many    of    whom    es- 
teemed it  a  blessing  to  be  entertain- 
ed by  her  and    her    family.       Such 
eminent  christian  ministers  as  Bige- 
low,  Poe,  Thompson,    Harris,    Saw- 
yer, Goodfellow,  Disbro  and   Bark- 
dull,    she    often    received    at     her 
house  with  true,  open-hearted    gen- 
erosity, and  under    their    ministra- 
tions   of    grace    she    grew    in    the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
In  her  relations    to    the    church,  in 
her  love  for  the    people    of  God,  in 
her  attachment  to  the  ministry    and 
to  the  simple  forms  of   worship,  she 
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was  emphatic  and  pronounced.  Of 
her  christian  experiences  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  they  were  deep  and 
strong,  and  that  in  no  christian  vir- 
tue was  she  wanting.  In  substantia- 
tion of  this  we  are  not  left  to  the 
memory  of  incidental  conversations 
with  her,  or  to  fragments  of  testi- 
mony. Happily,  and  unlike  many 
christian  people,  she  kept  a  daily 
record  or  journal  of  her  life,  with 
its  incidents,  events,  experiences 
and  revelations;  and  in  this  treasury 
of  knowledge  one  may  learn  much 
of  her  inner  life,  her  trials,  tempta- 
tions and  triumphs.  Opening  this 
book,  which  begins  with  her  early 
years  and  closes  with  old  age,  we 
see  what  engaged  most  her  thoughts 
and  her  prayers.  The  greater  part 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  individual 
experiences,  notices  of  sermons  and 
meetings,  accounts  of  revivals  and 
touching  allusions  to  departed  min- 
isters, relatives  and  friends.  Gifted 
with  the.  poetic  spirit,  she  often 
wrote  her  soliloquies  in  the  form  of 
poems,  many  of  which  are  found  in 
these  time  seared  pages.  Here  is  a 
poem  addressed  to  resignation;  an- 
other, which  we  shall  read,  is  on 
"  Death,"  showing  that  she  medita- 
ted oil  the  end  of  life,  and  drew  in- 
spiration from  the  truth  of  God. 

"  My  friends  fall  in  quick  succession, 

Death  for  me  may  soon  arise; 
May  I  haste  to  make  progression 

In  the  science  of  the  skies. 

Death)  in  fact,  is  no  delusion, 
High  and  low  must  meet  their  doom; 

Some  are  called  to  their  confusion, 
Low  are  laid  beneath  the  tomb. 


Infidels,  all  good  rejecting, 
Sink,  at  length,  in  death's  embrace, 

Time  is  spent  themselves  deceiving; 
Oh!  the  need  of  pardoning  grace. 

Help  me,  Lord,  to  be  successful 

In  my  longing  after  thee; 
May  my  latter  days  be  joyful, 

Hope  in  fnll  fruition  see." 

Great  events  like  the  assassination 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  greatly  impress- 
ed her,  and  she  expresses  heropinion 
of  war,  capital  punishment  and  oth- 
er things  quite  vigorously  in  this 
manuscript  book.  The  value  of 
this  written  record  is  increased  when 
it  is  remembered  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended for  the  curious  eyes  of  stran- 
gers or  for  publication;  and  even 
her  own  family  were  not  aware,  un- 
til recently,  that  she  had  diligently 
compiled  the  record  of  her  life  in  so 
permanent  a  form.  Hence,  she 
wrote  freely,  disclosing  the  feelings 
of  the  heart  and  those  tender  relig- 
ious experiences  that  are  only  real- 
ized by  those  who  are  in  close  com- 
munion with  their  Lord."  *  * 
In  1850  they  moved  to  Norwalk? 
where  they  lived  until  first,  the  hus- 
band, (in  18*75)  departed  to  his  heav- 
enly home,  and  now  the  wife  and 
mother  follows.  Here  her  christian 
life  reached  its  maturity;  and 
among  this  people  and  in  connection 
with  the  church  she  loved,  she  dem- 
onstrated those  qualities  which  make 
christian  character  and  which  adorn 
and  beautify  the  life. 
Her  life  was  a  benediction,  her 
death  a  triumph." 

Believing  as    she   believed,  I,  for 
myself,  and  for    her    children    and 
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children's  children  who  are  living, 
do  place  here  this  memorial  of  one 
woman  belonging  to  us,  of  whom 
now  is  being  fulfilled  on  earth  and 
in  Heaven,  the  saying — 

"  Strength  and  honor  are  her  clothing; 
And  she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come. 
Her  children  arise  and  call  her  blessed; 
Her  husband,  also,  and  he  praiseth  her." 


CLARK  ELDRED. 

By  W.  C.  AHen,  of  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Clark  Eldred,  a  son  of  Judge 
Noah  Eldred,  was  born  about  the 
year  1*798,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of 
a  numerous  family  of  children,  some 
of  whom  still  survive  him.  His 
father  moved  into  Ridgeville  town- 
ship, Lorain  county,  about  the  year 
1816,  after  serving  in  the  army  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812.  At  the  battle 
with  the  Indians  on  the  Peninsula, 
during  said  war,  he  was  shot  in  the 
shoulder  by  an  Indian.  The  late 
Joshua  R.  Giddings  was  in  the  same 
battle. 

Noah  Eldred  kept  a  tavern  for 
some  time  in  Ridgeville  township, 
only  two  miles  east  of  Elyria,  and 
was  afterward  an  associate  Judge 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Lorain  Co.,  for 
six  years. 

During  the  Avar  of  1812,  Clark, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  then  a 
boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  was 
sent  by  his  mother  to  Fort  Avery, 
near  Milan,  to  carry  some  clothing 
and  other  supplies  to  his  father,  and 
he  has  often  told  the  writer  about 
his  visit  to  and  his  services  at  the 
Fort,  for  he  claimed  to    have    made 


himself  generally  useful  while  there. 
General  Simon  Perkins,  father  of 
Joseph  Perkins,  now  of  Cleveland, 
was  in  command.  Near  the  close 
of  his  life  Mr.  Eldred  became  firmly 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
entitled  to  a  pension  for  his  services 
at  Fort  Avery,  but  as  he  was  never 
regularly  enlisted,  of  course  he 
could  not  establish  his  claim  suffic- 
iently to  obtain  one. 

When  a  boy,  Clark  lived  in  Cleve- 
land, and  was  acquainted  with  the 
late  Samuel  Williamson,  Leonard 
Case  and  others,  then  living  in  that 
city,  and  later  in  life,  used  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Pioneers  there 
also. 

Arriving  at  years  of  manhood, 
Clark  was  married  to  a  Miss  Em- 
mons, and  settled  on  a  farm  two 
miles  west  of  Elyria,  on  the  old 
stage  road,  and  kept  a  temperance 
tavern  in  the  days  when  it  took  a 
great  deal  of  moral  courage  to  main- 
tain a  stand  against  intemperance. 
Here  he  resided  for  many  years 
and  was  for  a  time  coroner  of  the 
county.  He  claims  to  have  cut  the 
first  tree  ever  cut  by  a  white  man  in 
Elyria  township. 

After  a  time  his  wife  died,  and  he 
married  a  widow  Gaston,  who  still 
survives  him.  During  his  later 
years  he  moved  into  the  village  of 
Elyria,  where  he  was  living  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  June,  1882. 
In  company  with  Dr.  L.  D.  Griswold 
and  Wm.  H.  Root,  both  aged  men, 
he  attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Fire  Lands   Pioneer   Society,  at 
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Norwalk,  the  first  and  only  meeting 
of  said  society  he  ever  attended,  and 
died  the  September  following,  aged 
about  eighty-four  years. 

Mr.  Eldred  was  a  faithful  mem- 
ber of  the  M.  E.  Church  for  many 
years  of  his  life,  and  was  one  of  the 
original  first  class  formed  by  said 
church  in  Elyria. 


HOLSY  HUBBARD. 

Holsy  Hubbard  was  born  in  Le- 
roy,  Livingston  county,  New  York, 
April  11,  1815.  His  parents,  Solo- 
mon and  Charlotte  (Crampton) 
Hubbard  were  Connecticut  people, 
married  in  1812,  came  to  Florence, 
Erie  Co.,  1816,  and  in  April  181V, 
came  to  New  London,  Huron  Co., 
and  settled  on  the  farm  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  late  Holsy  Hub- 
bard. 

The  fruits  of  this  marriage  were 
ten  children,  five  dying  in  infancy. 
Holsy,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  the  oldest  surviving  child,  left 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  with 
the  care  of  a  widowed  mother  and 
five  children  (his  father  dying  Jan. 
J  6,  1829).  Then  began  the  struggle 
experienced  only  by  the  early  pion- 
eer, and  that  signified  hard  Avrork, 
rough  fare  and  want  of  educational 
privileges. 

Holsy,  deprived  to  a  great  extent 
of  the  privileges  of  educational  ad- 
vantages, but  possessing  a  mind  of 
great  strength  and  a  wonderful  mem- 
ory, he  developed  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability. 


He  was  married  in  Clarksfield, 
September  9,  1847,  to  Esther  H. 
Kinney,  by  F.  A.  Wildman,  Esq. 
She  bore  him  eight  children,  five  of 
whom  are  living:  Julia  M.,  (Mrs. 
John  Timmons,  of  Hartland)  Mar- 
rian  B.,  Arminta  D.,  (Mrs.  James 
McLanagan,  of  Ashtabula)  Edward 
E.  and  Frank  R. 

He  has  filled  for  several  terms  the 
office  of  Township  Trustee  and  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  and  in  1869  was 
elected  County  Commissioner,  his 
first  term  expiring  in  1872;  was  re- 
elected for  the  second  term  which 
expired  in  1875.  Always  energetic 
whether  working  for  himself*  or 
others,  he  returned  a  true  equivalent 
to  the  people  for  the  trust  they  be- 
stowed upon  him.  His  health  which 
had  been  impaired  for  several  years, 
began  to  fail  in  1877;  he  however, 
in  September  of  that  year  visited 
his  birth-place  in  New  York,  spend- 
ing several  days  viewing  old  land- 
marks and  visiting  relatives  and 
friends.  In  December  1881,  he  was 
stricken  with  paralysis  and  lay  for 
several  days  in  a  helpless  and  hope- 
less condition.  He  partially  recov- 
ered and  was  able  to  walk  out  of 
his  room  and  mingle  with  his  fami- 
ly, receiving  visits  from  his  numer- 
ous friends.  In  the  summer  of  1882 
began  the  fatal  struggle  between 
life  and  death,  with  weary  days  and 
almost  endless  nights  of  patient 
suffering,  only  able  to  lie  on  his  bed 
but  a  few  hours  at  a  time  until  with- 
in a  week  preceding  his  death  he 
was    compelled   to    sit  constantly  in 
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his  chair. 

One  sees  but  seldom  in  a  lifetime 
such  intense  suffering  borne  so  pa- 
tiently. His  disease  was  of  the 
heart,  into  which  no  medical  aid 
could  penetrate.  He  passed  away 
peacefully  on  the  morning  of  Sept. 
5,  1882,  in  the  presence  of  his  fami- 
ly, only  brother  and  his  two  sisters. 
He  died  as  he  lived,  and  honest  and 
upright  man. 


SEBASTIAN  F.  TAYLOR. 

By  Clark  Waggoner,  of  Toledo. 

The  death  of  Judge  Taylor,  of 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  occurred  at  Chica- 
go*on  the  1st  of  October,  1880.  In 
December,  1882,  he  went  to  the  lat- 
ter city  to  visit  his  children  residing 
there,  and  was  stricken  with  disease, 
which,  after  so  many  months  of  suf- 
fering, closed  his  life. 

Judge  Taylor  was  born  at  Grand 
Island,  Vt.,  December  24th,  1808. 
In  1882  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  entered  upon  the  profession 
which  lie  followed  through  his  sub- 
sequent life.  The  following  year 
he  was  married  with  Miss  Judith 
Kellogg,  of  Peaoham,  Vt.  In  1835 
he  removed  to  Conneaut,  Ohio.  He 
early  took  an  interest  in  political 
matters,  and  in  1840  was  specially 
active  in  support  of  Gen.  Harrison, 
the  Whig  candidate  for  President. 
The  next  year  he  was  chosen  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Ashtabula  county 
to  the  State  Legislature,  and  was 
one  of  the  Whig  members,  who  in 
a  body  resigned  their  seats  in  1842, 
as  the  oiily  means  for  defeating  the 


scandalous  "Gerrymander"  of  Con- 
gressional districts  proposed  by  the 
Democratic  majority.  In  1843  Mr. 
Taylor  removed  to  Milan,  Eric  coun- 
ty, where  lie  remained  until  1866, 
when  lie  removed  to  Sandusky, 
which  has  since  been  his  residence. 
In  1856  he  was  elected  judge  of 
Common  Pleas  for  the  sub-division 
embracing  the  counties  of  Lucas, 
Sandusk}r,  Ottawa,  Huron  and  Erie, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1861.  After  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion he  continued  the  same  until 
the  close  of  his  active  life. 

Judge  Taylor  was  a  man  remark- 
able for  different  characteristics. 
First  of  all  was  conscientious  fideli- 
ty to  convictions.  Few  men  are 
found,  more  true  to  duly,  regardless 
of  personal  consequences,  than  was 
he.  Hence,  he  had  a  position  on 
every  question  that  divided  his  fel- 
low-citizens, and  that  position  was 
rarely  wrong,  while  he  always  was 
active  in  support  of  his  opinions. 
Especially  in  matters  of  morals  and 
religion,  was  he  early  and  promi- 
nent in  defense  of  what  his  judg- 
ment decided  to  be  right.  The 
cause  of  temperance  ever  enlisted 
his  earnest  support.  Throughout 
his  active  life  he  was  a  Christian, 
adorning  his  profession  with  a  con- 
sistent record.  As  a  lawyer,  he  was 
faithful  alike  to  his  client  and  the 
right,  carefully  discouraging  cases 
which  his  judgment  could  not  ap- 
prove as  just.  He  Avas  industrious 
to  a  high  degree,  and  painstaking  to 
the    utmost    detail    of    business    en- 
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trusted  to  him.  As  a  judge,  his  ser- 
vice was  highly  acceptable,  his  abil- 
ity, watchfulness  and  patient  bear- 
ing co-operating  to  the  satisfaction 
of  bar  and  litigants.  Few  men  in 
this  region  have  left  as  wide  a  cir- 
cle of  warm  friends  or  as  general  an 
appreciation  of  good  qualities  as 
he.  He  was  a  friend,  true  and  faith- 
ful, whose  consistency  was  proverb- 
ial. 

Judge  Taylor  left  as  family 
survivors  a  widow  and  three  chil- 
dren—Mrs. J.  E.  Otis,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Rambo  and  Mr.  Fred.  P.  Taylor,  all 
of  Chicago,  where  his  remains  were 
buried. 


KNEELAND  TODD. 

Kneeland  Todd,  of  Florence,  one 
of  the  early  pioneers  of  Wakeman 
and  the  Firelands,  passed  from 
earth's  trials  and  pains,  to  the  higher 
life,  April  24th,  1883. 

He  was  born  Dec.  18th,  1808,  in 
Newton,  Conn.,  and  had  passed  74 
years  of  age.  He  was  twin  brother 
to  Deacon  Isaac  Todd  of  Wakeman, 
and  they  were  the  youngest  of  a 
family  of  seven  children.  The  de- 
ceased came  to  Wakeman,  Ohio,  in 
1833,  fifty  years  ago,  and  shared  the 
privations  of  early  pioneer  life  with 
his  twin  brother  for  three  years, 
when  he  returned  to  Conn.,  and  was 
married  to  Julia  Booth,  of  Wood- 
bury, April  24th,  1836.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular coincidence  that  his  marriage 
and  death  took  place  in  the  same 
month  and  on  the  same  day   of   the 


month,  also  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month  that  his  son  Albert  B.  Todd, 
died  in  the  army  in  1861.  After 
marriage  Kneeland  and  Julia  Todd 
returned  to  Ohio  and  settled  in 
Wakeman.  Together  they  journeyed 
47  years  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage, 
until  separated  by  the  hand  of  death, 
Mrs.  Todd  still  surviving.  In  1845 
they  moved  from  Wakeman  to  their 
present  home  in  Florence.  Of  their 
children  one  died  in  infancy,  W.  H. 
Todd  occupies  the  homestead,  Al- 
bert B.  Todd  died  in  the  service  of 
his  country  Nov.  24th,  1861,  aged 
22,  L.  U.  Todd  now  resides  in 
Kansas. 

Kneeland  Todd  was  a  man  of 
sound  judgement  and  good  princi- 
ples, kind  and  affectionate  as  a  hus- 
band and  father  and  a  good  neigh- 
bor. 

He  aimed  to  live  uprightly,  was 
honest  and  just  in  his  dealings  and 
generous  to  a  fault.  In  his  pursuit 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture  he 
was  always  thorough  and  practical, 
which  combined  with  perseverance 
and  industry  brought  him  success 
and  competence,  though  for  fifty 
years  he  was  physically  weak. 

Politically,  morally,  and  religious- 
ly, his  guiding  star  was  the  right, 
and  he  rejoiced  in  every  good  work. 
In  the  old  anti-slavery  movement  he 
was  a  radical  and  a  pioneer.  In  1835 
he  professed  Christianity  and  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Wakeman. 

Removing  to  Florence  he  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  there, 
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in  which  he  held  the  office  of  deacon 
for  several  years^  till  the  time  of  his 
death. 


TIMOTHY  LAWRENCE. 

Timothy  Lawrence  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus  January  30th,  1882.  He  was 
born  March  16,  1800,  in  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  a  descendant  of 
the  Puritans,  of  John  Lawrence, 
who  came  from  England,  in  1635, 
and  settled  in  Groton,  Mass.,  whose 
son  Samuel  E.  moved  to  Connecti- 
cut. At  the  age  of  four  years  Tim- 
othy Lawrence  came  to  Genoa,  Cay- 
uga County,  N.  Y.,  living  in  the 
forest.  His  means  of  education 
were  limited,  but  being  of  an  in- 
quisitive mind,  he  gathered  knowl- 
edge everywhere.  He  was  convert- 
ed to  Christ  at  the  age  of  31.  The 
next  year  he  came  to  Ohio,  almost 
fifty  years  ago.  Here  he  has  felled 
the  forests,  cleared  and  fenced  the 
fields,  beautified  the  dwelling  houses, 
school  houses  and  churches  (He  was 
a  carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade.)  and 
has  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  so- 
ciety, the  church  and  of  the  state. 
He  brought  with  him  the  Bible,  the 
Sabbath  and  the  family  altar  as  the 
best  corner  stones  c*f  the  family,  the 
church  and  the  state  for  future  gen- 
erations. He  has  long  been  ready 
to  depart  and  be  with  his  Savior. 
A  beloved  brother  in  Christ  he  has 
left  a  rich  inheritance  of  christian 
character  and  usefulness  to  his  fam- 
ily, the  church  and  the  world.  The 
just,  he  said,  shall  live  by  faith,  and 
so  he  lived  and  walked  and  worked 


by  faith.  Faith  in  Christ  was  his 
light  and  guide,  his  hope  and  joy. 
He  loved  the  Bible  because  he  be 
lieved  it  with  all  his  heart  and  mind. 
He  said  "If  Christ  had  nut  loved  me 
first  I  never  should  have  loved 
him."  He  was  a  faithful  witness 
for  Christ  everywhere.  His  words 
for  Christ  fitly  spoken  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ  were  the  good  seed  sown 
to  save  souls  and  build  up  his  king- 
dom. His  heart  and  hand  were  al- 
ways ready  to  aid  liberally  in  the 
support  of  the  gospel  and  every 
good  work.  He  showed  his  great 
love  to  the  church,  the  Sabbath 
Schools,  Bible  and  Missionary  So- 
cieties by  raising  funds  and  giving 
to  increase  their  usefulness  in  the 
world.  "Precious  in  the  si^ht  of 
the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  Saints 
for  by  their  Godly  lives  they  leave 
a  blessed  inheritance. to  the  Church 
and  to  their  children's  children. "■ — 
Prov.  13:  22. 


EBENEZER  LAWRENCE. 

By  C.  Woodruff,  of  Peru,  0. 

Died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October 
21,  1882,  Ebenezer  Lawrence,  of 
Norwich  township,  Huron  county. 

The  deceased  for  several  years 
had  been  afflicted  with  a  cancerous 
disease  of  his  eye  and  its  adjacent 
surroundings,  and  on  this  occasion 
submitted  to  a  second  surgical  oper- 
ation for  relief.  The  progress  the 
disease  had  made,  and  the  prostra- 
tion induced  by  the  operation 
brought  on  inflammation  of  the  brain 
which    terminated    his    life.       Mr. 
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Lawrence  was  born  in  Westford, 
Vermont,  in  1808,  and  came  with 
his  father's  family  to  Norwich  sixty- 
five  years  ago,  where  he  has  contin- 
uously resided  since. 

He  was  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
pioneer  few  who  settled  in  this 
country  in  1817,  and  for  two-thirds 
of  a  century  the  incidents,  the  pro- 
gress, and  the  history  of  Norwich 
have  been  as  familiar  to  him  as  fire- 
side companions.  His  experience 
reviewed  would  be  a  repetition  of 
the  daring  adventures,  heroic  strug- 
gles, and  patient  endurance  of  those 
who  blazed  the  pathway  of  eiviza- 
tion  into  the  very  heart  of  aborig- 
inal supremacy.  Mr.  L.  was  pecul- 
iarly fitted  by  nature  for  the  con- 
flicts of  pioneer  life.  Fearless,  en- 
ergetic, resolute  and  unyielding,  a 
man  of  unusual  strength  and  activi* 
ty,  he  was  enabled  to  acomplish 
feats  of  labor  in  his  prime  that 
would  astonish  modern  athletes. 
The  deceased  was  favorably  known 
for  his  hospitality,  for  his  kindness 
to  \the  needy,  and  for  the  paternal 
affection  and  care  he  exercised  to- 
ward his  own  household.  A  large 
circle  of  relatives  and  acquaintances 
evinced  their  love  and  respect  for 
him  by  attending  the  funeral  at  his 
residence,  on  the  24th,  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Powell,  of  Norwalk,.  officiat- 
ing. 

Through  his  industry  and  econo- 
my Mr.  Lawrence  secured  a  compe- 
tence for  himself  and  family,  be- 
sides assisting  his  son  and  daughter 
with    their    families,  in   gaining  a 


prosperous  start  in  life.  His  wife, 
who  survives  him,  was  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Rouse  Bly,  of  New  Ha- 
ven. Their  companionship  was  un- 
broken for  a  little  over  thirty-nine 
years. 

Politically  the  deceased  was  a  pil- 
lar in  the  Democratic  temple.  For 
over  fifty  years  he  probably  never 
missed  emphasizing  his  faith  by  a 
ballot  at  every  election.  His  reli- 
gious views  were  not  so  clearly  de- 
fined. A  frequent  attendant  on  pub- 
lic worship  he  afforded  his  family 
religious  instruction,  and  often  co- 
operated with  church  organizations 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  Christiani- 
ty. If  he  fell  in  the  rear  of  pro- 
gress in  the  great  march  of  modern 
life,  he  congratulated  himself  on 
the  security  of  his  foothold,  and  the 
maxim  to  "let  well  enough  alone" 
was  his  guide.  Sixty-five  years  is  a 
long  period  for  an  American  to  stay 
in  one  place,  but  a  very  short  time 
to  see  the  changes  wrought  in  that 
time.  Then  forests  unbroken  by  a 
single  axman,  now  broad  fields  teem- 
ing with  the  richest  fruits  of  earth. 
Then,  the  wretched  wigwam  of  the 
savage;  now  cottages  and  mansions 
exceeding  in  comfort  and  elegance 
the  homes  of  Barons  a  few  centuries 
ago.  Then,  the  scanty  and  uncer- 
tain supplies  of  food  from  the  chase, 
the  trap,  or  forest  gleaning  ;  now 
the  abundance  of  all  that  our  pam- 
pered appetite  can  crave.  Then  a 
visit  to  the  place  of  their  birth 
among  the  Green  Mountain  hills  re- 
quired   as   many   days  or  weeks  of 
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toilsome  travel  as  it  now  takes  hours 
of  resting  in  luxurious  coaches  to 
traverse  'the  same  interval.  Then 
the  burning  of  a  city,  or  the  declar- 
ation of  war  could  not  have  reached 
these  outposts  for  a  month;  now  the 
first  shot  that  disturbs  the  dust  of 
the  ancient  Pharaoh  echoes  through 
the  public  press  for  our  next  morn- 
ing's news.  These  and  many  other 
equally  great  and  surprising  changes 
has  the  subject  of  this  sketch  had 
an  opportunity  to  verify. 


OLIVER  C.   TILLINGHAST. 

By  Hudson  Tuttle  of  Berlin. 

Oliver  Cromwell  Tillinghast  was 
Born  in  1801  and  died  in  Berlin, 
Erie  Co.,  May  16th,  1884. 

There  are  few  men  in  Berlin 
whose  loss  would  be  more  deeply 
felt  or  mourned  by  a  wider  circle  of 
friends.  Identified  with  the  town- 
ship for  more  than  half  a  century 
(sixty-two  years)  and  embned  with 
the  broadest  and  most  liberal  public 
spirit,  the  entire  community  were  his 
personal  friends,  and  if  he  had  a  sin- 
gle enemy  that  one  never  declared 
himself.  His  motto  was  strict  hon- 
esty and  fair  dealing;  zealous 
in  his  religious  faith  he  made  that 
faith  a  part  of  his  life  and  no  one 
ever  used  his  name  except  as  an 
honor  to  the  cause  he  expressed.  He 
was  no  bigot,  but  broad,  tolerant, 
and  charitable,  he  entered  with  his 
whole  soul  into  every  scheme  prom- 
ising for  the  good  and  welfare  of 
humanity.  In  1824  he  came  to  Ber- 
lin, driving:    one    horse    in    a    one 


horse  wagon  from  Connecticut,  be- 
ing then  22  years  old,  and  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  on  which  he  founded 
his  home  and  where  he  has  ever 
since  resided.  After  remaining  two 
years,  making  a  begining  by  clear- 
ing a  space  in  the  dense  forest  and 
building  a  log  cabin,  he  returned  to 
Connecticut,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  marrying  Ruth  Aborn  of  Tol- 
land, Ct.,  and  returning  with  his 
bride  to  his  home  in  the  AVest. 

\t  is  difficult  for  us  who  live  in  an 
age  of  railroads  to  conceive  of  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  a  journey 
from  the  East  to  the  then  remote 
West,  or  the  courage  required  for 
the  undertaking.  It  was  going  out 
of  the  world,  a  journey  farther  then 
than  to  Japan  now.  The  heavy 
wagons  were  drawn  by  weary  hor- 
ses or  oxen  through  pathless  forests, 
plunging  through  morasses  and  ford- 
ing streams,  and  the  dear  ones  of 
the  family  circle,  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments and  given  modest  fare.  Af- 
ter weeks  and  months  at  last  the 
rude  cabin  was  reached,  but .  stout 
hearts,  strong  courage  and  abiding- 
love  were  necessary  to  sustain  them, 
where  everything  was  new  and  for- 
bidding. 

Thus  came  Mr.  Tillinghast  and 
his  bride.  It  was  their  wedding 
tour  and  they  did  not  intend  to  re- 
turn. They  took  posession  of  their 
cabin,  and  began  the  great  labor  of 
creating  a  home.  It  was  all  to  make. 
The  farm  was  to  be  carved  from  the 
wilds,  roads  made,  buildings  erected, 
schools,  churches,  society  created. 
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They  did  not  shrink  from  the  Her- 
culean labor,  and  for  sixty  years 
have  bravely  met  all  the  require- 
ments of  their  position.  In  that  log 
cabin  four  children  were  born  to 
them,  all  of  whom  are  living  and 
have  taken  enviable  positions  in  so- 
ciety. Of  the  two  daughters,  Emiline, 
wife  of  Mr.  Fred  Otis,  resides  in 
Chicago;  and  Mary,  wife  of  Leeman 
Hine,  in  Washington.  Of  the  sons, 
Charles  and  Oliver,  reside  in  the 
township,  the  latter  in  the  old  home- 
stead. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  has  led  a  remark- 
ably active  life  and  remained  well 
preserved,  vigorous  and  strong  in 
body  and  mind.  He  joined  the 
Methodist  Church  early  in  life,  and 
continued  to  the  end,  firm,  consistent 
and  enthusiastic.  The  democratic 
principles  of  that  church  were  in 
harmony  with  his  broad  and  gen- 
erous views,  yet  his  interest  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  that  organi- 
zation; other  churches  and  associa- 
tions, in  fact  every  movement  for 
the  moral  culture  of  society  met  his 
hearty  sympathy  and  made  sure  of 
his  pecuniary  support.  It  is  said 
that  in  fifty-six  years  he  has  failed 
to  attend  meeting  only  three  Sun- 
days. 

He  early  saw  the  great  evils  of  in- 
temperance, and  formed  a  temper- 
ance party  by  himself.  Unyielding 
in  his  convictions  of  right,  he  voted 
alone  against  the  whole  country. 
He  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  party  grow  strong  until  it  has 
become  a  great  moral  power  sure  of 


ultimate  success. 

The  log  cabin  gave  place  to  a  resi- 
dence patterned  after  the  many  yet 
to  be  seen  among  the  New  England 
hills;  large,  square  and  massive;  for 
use  rather  than  decorative  ornament. 
The  forest  has  melted  away  beneath 
the  sturdy  blows  of  the  ax,  and  in 
the  later  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Til- 
linghast resigned  the  care  of  his 
business  to  his  son  Oliver,  but  his 
active  temperament  would  not  allow 
him  to  be  idle,  and  he  was  always 
fully  occupied. 

In  conversation  a  friend  rallied 
him  on  his  golden  wedding,  cele- 
brated some  six  years  ago,  and  that 
the  probabilities  were  fair  for  a 
diamond  celebration.  He  replied 
that  both  Mrs.  Tillinghast  and  him- 
self were  in  far  better  health  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and 
their  prospects  for  the  diamond  year 
were  better  than  they  were  for  the 
golden. 

But  the  paralytic  stroke  was  sud- 
den and  although  his  iron  constitu- 
tion rallied,  his  friends  dared  not 
hope  for  his  ultimate  recovery. 
Everything  that  filial  love  and  care 
could  do  for  his  assistance  was  done 
to  ward  off  a  recurrence,  but  it  at 
last  came,  and  his  constantly  ex- 
pressed wish  that  he  might  depart 
suddenly  and  painlessly  was  fully 
gratified. 

The  funeral  exercises  were  con- 
ducted at  the  residence  by  Revs. 
Jones  and  Brainthwait,  and  the  as- 
semblage was  one  of  the  largest  ever 
witnessed    in    the    township.     The 
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most  earnest  and  profound  sympa- 
thy is  tendered  Mrs.  Tillinghast, 
who,  after  so  many  years  of  compan- 
ionship, is  left  to  journey  on  to  the 
end  alone.  A  good  man,  loved  by 
his  family  and  respected  by  his 
neighbors,  has  gone.  May  we  trust 
that  our  loss  is  his  infinite  gain  in 
the  glorious  beyond  where  he 
will  receive  the  full  reward  of  his 
well  conducted  life. 


OBADIAH  JENNEY. 

At  whatever  time  the  Angel  of 
Death  may  spread  his  dark  wings 
over  our  household,  he  is  ever  an 
unwelcome  guest.  No  matter  how 
ripe  the  grain,  still  our  humanity 
must"  ever  grudge  the  reaper  his  har- 
vest, and  so  a  cloud  of  sadness  has 
rested  upon  our  city  the  past  week 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Col. 
Obadiah  Jenney,  one  of  her  early 
pioneers,  which  occurred  at  his  home 
in  Norwalk,  May  13,  1883.  We  can- 
not shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
one  by  one  our  landmarks  are  falling 
and  our  hearts  are  saddened  at  the 
sight.  Col.  Jenney  was  born  in 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  April  26th, 
1794.  He  did  not  settle  in  Norwalk 
until  December  25th,  1825,  having 
first  located  in  Clarksfield,  where  he 
married  the  wife  whom  he  has  left 
to  mourn  the  rupture  of  the  tender 
ties  that  for  over  three  score  years 
have  united  them. 

For  a  time  after  his  removal  to 
Norwalk  he  pursued  the  trade  of 
carpenter     and     millwright,     after 


which  he  became  proprietor  of  the 
hotel  known  as  the  old  Mansion 
House.  This  building  still  remains, 
and  the  brick  part,  in  which  Little 
&  Son  have  their  store,  still  bears  a 
shadowy  imprint  upon  its  battle- 
mented  side  that  the  rains  and  snows 
of  years  have  failed  to  efface,  the 
old  sign  "  Mansion  House." 

After  his  withdrawal  from  the  ho- 
tel he  became  engaged  in  the  cloth- 
ing business  for  some  time,  the  firm 
being  Jenney  &  Peters. 

Col.  Jenney  was  a  man  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him,  as  an  honora- 
ble, upright  citizen,  in  testimony 
whereof  he  had  held  many  offices  of 
trust,  being  at  one  time  Clerk  of 
Clarksfield  Township,  Assessor  of 
Huron  County,  and  Postmaster  of 
Norwalk.  He  was  for  forty-one 
years  a  zealous  and  conscientious 
member  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church,  where,  since  our  earliest 
recollection  his  fatherly  presence 
has  seemed  an  ever  present  benedic- 
tion; to  this  church  his  mortal  re- 
mains were  carried  on  Wednesday 
last,  and  the  sad,  solemn  rites  per- 
formed, Rev.  R.  B.  Balcom  offi- 
ciating. 

In  token  of  the  esteem  in  which 
Col.  Jenney  was  held,  all  the  stores 
in  the  city  were  closed  at  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  funeral. 

In  the  old  cemetery  at  the  rear  of 
the  church  he  had  loved  so  long  and 
so  well,  he  now  rests,  and  the  breez 
es  of  heaven  seem  to  whisper  above 
his  last  resting  place  Montgomery's 
beautiful  lines: 
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There  is  a  calm  tor  those  who  weep; 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrim's  found; 
And  while  the  mouldering  ashes  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground, 
The  soul,  of  origin  divine, 
God's  glorious  image  freed  from  clay, 
In  heaven's  eternal  sphere  shall  shine 

A  star  of  day. 


ELNATHAN  J.  WALDRON. 

Elnathan  J.  Waldron  was  born  in- 
Burial,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  the  year  1804,  and  died  in  Hart- 
land  January  0,  1883,  aged  seventy- 
nine  years. 

He  came  into  Ohio  with  his  grand- 
father in  1821,  and  settled  in  the 
east  part  of  the  township  of  Hart- 
land.  Moved  on  to  the  farm  where 
he  died,  in  1834,  in  which  year  there 
was  a  Methodist  class  of  five  mem- 
bers formed,  which  Brother  Wal- 
dron soon  joined,  and  has  been  a 
working,  successful  and  devoted 
member  ever  since. 

We  will  quote  from  his  own 
words  in  reference  to  the  church. 
"This  was  the  first  religious  organi- 
zation in  the  township.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  we  have  had  reg- 
ular preaching,  and  as  a  general  rule 
the  society  has  been  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  When  we  view  the  past 
and  the  present,  what  a  contrast ! 
Forty  years  ago  we  worshiped  in  a 
log  school  house,  (sixteen  by  eight- 
een) now  in  a  neat,  commodious 
church.  Then  a  rude  desk  for  a 
pulpit ;  now  a  pulpit  of  modern 
style.  Then  we  had  split  logs  for 
seats  ;  now  nice1,  beautiful  slips. 
Then  we  went  to  meeting  with  oxen 
carts  or  wagons ;    now  with  horses 


and  carriages.  Then  the  whole  con- 
gregation praised  God  vocally,  we 
think  with  the  spirit  and  the  under- 
standing ;  now  we  have  the  help  of 
the  organ."  Surely  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  then  and  now. 
And  in  the  faith  of  the  Bible  and 
the  church  he  lived  and  died.  His 
last  words  to  the  writer  were,  a  wish 
that  his  neighbors  would  so  live 
that  they  could  meet  him  in  the 
Heavenly  land.  And  to  his  pastor 
he-  said  -in  the  words  of  Christ, 
"Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace 
I  give  unto  you.  Let  not  your 
hearts  be  troubled." 

In  the  years  1837  or  8  the  agent 
of  the  American  Sabbath  School 
Union  came  into  the  neighborhood, 
and  organized  a  Sabbath  School. 
Brother  Waldron  was  one  of  six  to 
raise  five  dollars  for  a  ten  dollar 
library.  And  since  that  time  he 
has  been  an  active  and  useful  mem- 
ber of  this  Sabbath  School,  which 
has  been  kept  up  summer  and  wiiic 
ter  the  most  of  the  time  since  its 
commencement. 

In  the  midst  of  the  trials  incident 
to  a  long  and  laborious  life,  he  was 
universally  cheerful,  always  taking 
the  hopeful  view  of  things.  And 
when  the  hand  of  disease  arrested 
his  active  cares,  and  when  in  its 
gradual  tightening  grasp,  he  realized 
that  the  time  of  his  departure  was 
near  at  hand,  he  was  calm  and 
hopeful,  and  at  the  last  he  passed  to 
his  rest  in  peace.  For  more  than 
forty-nine  years  he  lived  in  the  same 
neighborhood.     And  we  that  knew 
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hini  best,  know  how  much  his  strong- 
arm  did  towards  the  universal  pros- 
perity of  this  section  of  country. 

But  never  in  his  devotion  to  earth- 
ly things,  did  he  forget  the  higher 
interests  of  the  Christian  life.  He 
was  always  to  be  found  on  the  side 
of  whatsoever  things  are  true  and 
honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just 
and  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely  and  of  good  report.  May 
the  sterling  integrity  and  the  manly 
virtues  of  our  departed  friend  be 
kept  in  grateful  memory  by  all  who 
have  known  him  ;  may  the  good 
example  of  his  life  be  imitated  ; 
may  we  all  so  live  as  to  share  his 
cheerfulness  in  life  and  his  hopeful- 
ness and  peace  in  death. 

He  was  a  warm  friend  and  patron 
of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Socie- 
ty, an  attendant  upon  its  meetings, 
and  a  contributor  to  the  pages  of  its 


EPHRAIM  W.  HERRICK- 

Son  of  Ezra  and  Cathrine  Herrick, 
was  born  January  21st,  1199,  in 
Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  His  father 
and  mother  with  four  sons  and  one 
daughter,  (one  son  and  one  daughter 
being  married,  and  one  son  having 
gone  to  Ohio)  started  for  Ohio,  "  the 
far  West,"  on  the  1st  day  of  No- 
vember, 1817,  with  their  effects  in 
two  wagons,  drawn  by  horses;  met 
with  no  adventures  until  nearing 
Buffalo  their  progress  was  imped- 
ed by  snow.  At  Buffalo  they  built 
sleds,  reloaded  their  goods  and  pro- 
ceeded.    In  three  days  they  left  the 


latitude  of  snow,  sent  the  teams 
back  after  the  wagons,  and  then 
again  loaded  the  wagons,  and  com- 
menced the  journey  anew;  and  such 
roads,  freezing  by  night  and  thaw- 
ing by  day,  until  one  horse  failed, 
when  one  wagon  was  left,  three 
horses  attached  to  the  other  one  and 
the  journey  renewed.  When  they 
reached  Rocky  River,  west  of  Cleve- 
land, the  only  means  of  crossing.was 
by  a  ferry-boat.  The  ferry-man  re- 
fused to  chain  the  boat  for  them  to 
drive  in,  for  he  could  hold  it.  The 
three  horses  entered  the  boat,  but 
when  the  wagon  struck  the  boat  she 
shoved  off,  and  the  wagon  went  un- 
der the  boat.  The  driver,  (the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir)  jumped  from 
the  wagon  and  reached  the  boat,  the 
wheel  horses  were  drawn  from  the 
boat,  and  you  must  imagine  the 
scene  of  men  struggling  in  the  wa- 
ter with  floundering  horses,  till  the 
harness  could  be  cut  to  liberate  the 
horses  and  let  them  swim  ashore. 
The  box  rose  from  the  wagon,  float- 
ed a  short  distance,  and  then  upset, 
emptying  their  goods  into  the  swol- 
len stream.  They  spent  three  days 
fishing,  and  caught  a  wagon  and 
some  iron  ware,  but  wearing  apparel, 
bedding  and  provisions  did  not  bite 
at  that  season  of  the  year.  The 
boys  were  experts  in  the  use  of  the 
axe,  and  would,  on  foot,  precede  the 
team  a  few  days,  take  a  job  of  chop- 
ping off  a  few  acres,  finish  the  job, 
and  if  the  team  had  passed  would 
soon  overtake  it. 

Thus  in  due  course  of  time  they 
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reached  Norwalk,  February  1st,  1818. 
The  only  house  (a  log  house)  being 
occupied  by  Mr.  Piatt  Benedict, 
with  about  one-half  acre  of  the  for- 
est removed  from  about  the  house. 
The  Herrick  family  bought  200  acres 
of  land  of  Judge  Baker,  being  the 
land  now  owned  by  A.  E.  Lawrence, 
T.  E.  Beacli  and  the  Misses  Sutliff, 
in  Bronson  Township,  where  Ezra 
and  Cathrine  Herrick  continued  to 
reside  until  their  death. 

Ephraim  W.,  the  son,  was  married 
to  Miss  Electa  Webb,  March  30th, 
1825,  and  lived  on  a  part  of  the  same 
farm  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
October  15th,  1882^  his  wife  having 
passed  away  April  28th,  1876.  Eph- 
raim and  wife  joined  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  of  Peru  when  they  wor- 
shipped in  a  log  Church,  standing 
in  the  cemetery  on  the  south-west 
corner  of  land  now  owned  by  D. 
Brightman.  They  remained  stead- 
fast in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  lived 
to  see  their  children  (five  in  number) 
embrace  the  religion  of  their  fath- 
er's God.  C.  S.  H. 


MRS.  ANNA  BECKWITH. 

On  the  evening  of  March  15th, 
188c3,  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  nearly 
86,  Anna  Beckwith,  at  the  residence 
of  her  second  son,  Ezra  Beckwith, 
of  Galesburg,  Mich. 

She  came  to  Huron  county  in  the 
year  1814,  from  the  state  of  New 
York,  with  her  father,  Ezra  Herrick, 
who  purchased  the  farm  now  occu- 
pied  by    Alonzo    Lawrence,  and  re- 


mained on  it  until  his  death.  The 
time  occupied  in  reaching  their 
western  home  was  forty  days  of 
daily  travel.  The  only  way  of  com- 
municating with  friends  left  behind 
was  by  letter,  but  so  slow  were  the 
mails  that  two  or  three  weeks  time 
was  taken  to  receive  a  letter. 

In  181*7,  she  was  married  to  Wm. 
W.  Beckwith,  then  a  resident  of 
Bronson,  and  resided  on  what  is 
now  known  as  the  McPherson  farm, 
until  the  death  of  her  husband, 
which  occurred  in  1860.  She  had 
six  sons  and  one  daughter.  With 
the  daughter,  Mrs.  Dr.  T.  P.  Wilson, 
of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  she  has 
spent  most  of  the  time,  until  two 
years  ago,  when  she  moved  to  Gales- 
burg. The  eldest  son,  Wm.  L.  Beck- 
with, resides  near  Cincinnati.  The 
third  son,  David,  is  a  resident  of 
Cleveland.  Seth  resides  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Two  of  her  sons, 
Ephraim  C.  and  Alonzo,  have  gone 
before  her  and  the  spirit  of  wife  and 
mother  will  be  gladly  welcomed  to 
her  new  home  by  husband  and  chil- 
dren. 

Only  a  few  of  her  old  friends  and 
neighbors  of  Bronson  and  vicinity 
are  now  on  earth  to  cherish  the 
thought  of  what  a  truly  good  woman 
she  was  among  the  sick,  the  poor 
and  afflicted.  The  sickle  of  death, 
in  a  few  years  more,  will  take  the 
last  of  the  pioneers  of  Huron  coun- 
ty, and  they  all  will  be  gathered  to 
a  world  that  they  have  many  years 
been  looking  forward  to,  as  one  of 
eternal  rest. 
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She  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Peru, 
and  has  lived  to  be  one  of  the 
last  of  those  pioneers  of  the  little 
church  that  was  organized  many 
years  ago.  She  always  had  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosperi- 
ty of  the  church  and  when  her 
health  permitted  has  often  been  the 
three  miles  on  a  Sabbath  morning 
riding  after  an  ox  team.  She  claim- 
ed that  a  Sunday  School  was  to  her 
children  what  the  church  was  to  her, 
therefore  they  were  always  sent  to 
church  where  the  Sabbath  School 
was  held. 

Her  trust  in  God  sustained  her 
through  every  trial  and  the  hope  of 
Christ  in  the  future  grew  brighter 
as  the  years  rolled  around.  She  had 
no  fear  of  death  at  anytime,  for  she 
had  loved  ones  who  had  gone  before 
her.  A  truly  good  woman,  the  best 
of  mothers,  and  the  kindest  of 
neighbors  is  finally  at  rest. 


MRS.  DEBORAH  RULE. 

Deborah  Robinson  or  Mrs.  De- 
borah Rule,  was  born  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  October  9th,  1797.  She  was 
married  in  Potter,  Gates  Co.,  N.  Y., 
September  18th,  1817,  to  John  H. 
Rule.  They  moved  to  Springport, 
Cayuga  Co.,  where  they  lived  until 
the  spring  of  1832,  when  they  with 
two  or  three  other  families  thought 
they  could  better  themselves  by 
moving  to  the  then  far  west,  and 
packed  all  their  worldly  possessions 
(which  in  those  days  occupied  but 


little  space),  and  as  R.  R.  convenien- 
ces were  not  even  known,  passage 
was  made  by  the  Erie  canal;  a  voy- 
age on  that  wondrous  raging  Mllmc, 
was  at  that  time  of  greater  conse- 
quence than  a  journey  of  the  pres- 
ent time  would  be  across  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  Friends  and  neighbors 
came  in  to  bid  them  a  long  "  good 
bye,"  bringing  little  tokens  of  love 
and  remembrance.  One  woman  gave 
Mrs.  Rule  some  writing  paper,  a  lit- 
tle bottle  of  ink  and  a  bunch  of 
goose  quills  for  pens,  so  she  could 
write  a  letter  back  to  them;  for  said 
she,  "  you  know  you  cannot  get 
such  things  away  out  there  in  Ohio/" 
Well,  the  journey  began,  farewells 
spoken,  and  the  pilgrims  were  on 
their  way  in  one  of  the  finest  Pack- 
ets on  the  canal.  After  several  days 
tedious  traveling,  a  common  but  not 
very  pleasant  thing  occurred,  (a 
break  in  the  canal)  which  caused  a 
couple  of  weeks  delay.  The  dysen- 
tery broke  out  among  the  passengers, 
several  children  falling  victims  to 
the  disease.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Mrs.  Rule's  nobleness  of  character 
was  brought  out  in  full  force,  show- 
ing the  full  discipline  of  early  pio- 
neer life,  when  her  father,  Phillip 
Robinson,  moved  from  Connecticut 
to  Rome,  N.  Y.,  when  what  is  now 
the  city  of  Rome,  was  a  howling- 
wilderness.  There  with  all  the  hard- 
ships of  pioneer  life  pressing  upon 
them  her  mother  after  months  of 
suffering  from  consumption  died, 
leaving  her  at  the  age  of  sixteen  sole 
help    to    her   father.     She   bravely 
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stepped  to  the  front  and  took  up  the 
duties  left  her,  with  a  cheerful  and 
persevering  disposition  which  always 
characterized  her  throughout  her 
subsequent  life.  But  to  return  to  the 
journey  to  Ohio;  with  three  of  her 
children  and  her  husband  sick  with 
dysentery,  the  inconvenience  of  liv- 
ing in  a  canal  boat  and  no  Doctor 
at  hand,  Mrs.  Rule  was  a  heroine; 
being  nurse,  doctor,  friend  and  coun- 
sellor; how  many  blessed  her  from 
that  time  for  her  words  of  cheerful 
encouragement  and  tender  sympathy 
in  their  affliction.  It -seemed  as  if 
she  was  a  bom  nurse. 

All  things  have  an  end  and  so  had 
the  delay  and  the  journey  on  the 
Erie  canal.  At  Buffalo  the  emi- 
grants were  transferred  to  a  fast 
boat,  and  after  encountering  a  terri- 
storm  on  Lake  Erie  in  which  they 
were  terribly  seasick;  they  landed  in 
Huron  a  homesick  crowd.  Not  ex- 
actly liking  the  prospect  of  the  city 
of  Huron  becoming  what  they  de- 
sired for  their  future  prosperity, 
the  company  separated,  some  going 
to  Norwalk,  some  returning  to 
"  York  State,"  and  Mr.  Rule  going 
to  Lyme;  but  not  finding  business 
suitable  to  his  wants,  he  moved  to 
Norwalk  June  26th,  1832,  and  imme- 
diately opened  a  shop  for  black- 
smithing  on  the  stage  route  between 
Cleveland  and  Toledo.  Norwalk 
was  then  a  small  but  a  very  thriv- 
ing little  village  and  instead  of  be- 
ing entirely  in  the  wilderness  had 
much  to  encourage  the  travelers  to 
make  it  their  future   home.     It  was 


on  the  stage  route,  also  the  princi- 
pal stopping  place  for  the  grain 
merchants,  from  the  southern  pro- 
ductive counties.  There  was  also  a 
paper  mill,  where  the  very  writing  pa- 
per 'was  made  that  was  given,  to  Mrs. 
Hale  in  Springport  to  write  them  the 
much  desired  letter.  Says  Mrs.  R. 
in  her  first  letter  home,  "  I  will  have 
to  send  paper,  by  the  bale  to  you 
now  since  it  is  made  here."  For  3  8 
years  Mrs.  Rule  lived  in  Norwalk 
and  in  all  that  time  she  was  always 
ready  to  help  the  needy,  nurse  the 
sick,  and  comfort  the  sorrowing. 
Although  small  in  stature,  she  had  a 
wonderful  amount  of  courage;  many 
little  incidents  could  be  related  to 
show,  but  space  forbids.  No  night 
was  too  dark,  nor  storm  too  hard, 
to  keep  her  from  the  bedside  of  suf- 
fering ones,  to  wipe  the  death  dew 
from  the  brow  of  the  dying,  dress 
the  new  born  babe,  or  soothe  the 
pangs  of  pain  in  any  poor  mortal 
frame.  All,  high  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  black  or  white,  shared  alike  in 
her  administrations. 

To  give  a  little  idea  of  her  cour- 
age as  well  as  sympathy,  an  incident 
occurred  during  a  siege  of  cholera 
the  next  summer  after  their  settling 
in  Norwalk,  which  will  prove  that 
she  was  not  easily  daunted:  One 
night  while  watching  by  the  bed- 
side of  a  sick  person,  she  went  home 
(a  little  distance)  to  nurse  her  babe 
a  few  months  old,  on  the  walk  she 
stumbled  over  something,  and  in- 
stead of  screaming  and  running,  she 
in  the   darkness    (street   lamps    and 
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electric  lights  not  being  in  fashion 
of  course  a  dark  night  was  very 
dark)  she  felt  carefully  around  and 
found  it  was  a  man;  failing  to  arouse 
him  she  hurried  home  and  getting 
husband  to  go  back  with  a  lantern 
they  found  a  poor  miserable  crea- 
ture, so  sick  that  he  was  unable  to 
help  himself;  through  her  courage 
and  sympathy  the  man  was  saved 
for  a  better  life.  Fevers,  cholera, 
small-pox  and  other  malignant  dis- 
eases were  alike  met  by  her  without 
fear,  her  only  thought  was  to  re- 
lieve suffering  if  possible  and  al- 
ways to  comfort  and  encourage.   . 

For  the  last  12  years  of  her  life 
she  lived  with  her  daughter  in 
Akron,  Ohio. 

After  waiting  for  months  with 
hands  folded  and  idle,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  she  only  waited  for 
the  call  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  in 
whom  she  fully  trusted.  And  on  the 
morning  of  October  16th,  1882,  with 
her  mind  clear  and  a  heart  full  of 
love  to  all  mankind,  she  sat  in  her 
old  arm  chair,  dressed  in  the  neat 
precision  characteristic  of  her,  and 
gave  up  the  eighty-five  years  of  a 
life's  record  and  entered  into  a  rest 
as  her  full  reward.  According  to 
her  request  she  was  taken  to  Nor- 
walk  and  buried  by  the  side  of  her 
husband,  whose  death  preceeded 
her's  by  14  years.  So  the  old  pion- 
eers of  Norwalk  are   passing  away. 


JAMES  II.  RULE. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  March  7, 
1883,  James  H.  Rule  left  his  case  in 


the  Experiment  office  in  Norwalk 
and  went  to  his  home  on  Hitron 
Street.  On  Thursday  morning  he 
complained  of  being  ill;  a  physician 
was  summoned  who  decided  his 
trouble  to  be  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  He  was  quite  sick  for  a  week 
when  it  was  thought  he  was  on  the 
mend.  On  Friday  evening,  March 
16th,  he  was  thought  to  be  much 
better  but  passed  a  restless  night 
and  Saturday  morning  was  unable 
to  recognize  his  friends.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that  paralysis  of  the 
brain  had  seized  upon  him,  and 
from  that  time  he  sank  rapidly  until 
8:15  the  same  evening,  when  he 
died.  His  funeral  was  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  Huron  Lodge, 
No.  37,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  of  which  he  had 
long  been  a  member.  They  escort- 
ed the  remains  from  his  home  to  the 
Universalist  Church  where  a  large 
assemblage  listened  to  the  funeral 
discourse  by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Can- 
field,  from  Job  16,  22  :  "When  a 
few  years  are  come,  then  shall  I  go 
the  way  whence  I  shall  not  return." 
The  remains  were  then  conveyed  to 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  churchyard 
where  they  were  interred  with  the 
burial  ceremonies  of  the  I.  O.  O,  F. 
beside  the  remains  of  Mr.  Rule's 
father  and  mother. 

James  Henry  Rule  was  born  in 
Springport,  Cayuga  Co.,  New  York, 
June  26th,  1828.  When  he  was  four 
years  old  his  parents,  John  11.  and 
Deborah  Rule,  moved  to  Norwalk 
with  their  family,  and  here  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  passed   his  boy- 
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hood  days  attending  sehool  and  par- 
ticipating in  all  the  social  events  of 
the  village.  He  is  remembered  by 
the  few  companions  of  those  happy 
days  who  remain,  as  a  frank,  open 
hearted,  exemplary  and  upright 
young  man,  foremost  in  every  move- 
ment and  a  general  favorite. 

In  1845,  when  seventeen  years 
old,  he  went  into  the  Experiment 
office  to  learn  the  printer's  trade, 
becoming  an  inmate  of  the  family 
of  the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Farr,  who  at 
that  time  owned  the  Experiment. 
Mastering  the  mysteries  of  the  "art 
preservative,"  he  started  out  for  him- 
self in  '51,  going  toMilan  which  was 
then  a  thriving  village,  and  assumed 
control  of  the  Milan  Free  Press. 
Six  months  of  Milan  seem  to  have 
been  enough  for  him,  for  in  the  fall 
of  1851,  we  find  him  in  Auburn, 
New  York,  a  skillful  compositor  in 
a  large  law  publishing  house.  After 
a  time  he  drifted  westward  again, 
becoming  assistant  foreman  on  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  then  as  now 
the  leading  exponent  of  democratic 
principles  on  the  "  Reserve." 

Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  W.  W.  Rediield,  who  was  at  that 
time  a  compositor  on  the  same  pa- 
per, and  the  friendship  then  formed 
has  only  now  been  broken  by  the 
icy  hand  of  death.  Determining  to 
cast  in  their  lot  together,  the  two 
young  men  came  to  Norwalk  in  J  854, 
and  bought  the  Experiment m  from 
Mr.  Farr,  forming  the  well  known 
firm  of  Rule  &  Rediield. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  years 


during  and  immediately  after  the 
war,  Mr.  Rule  has  since  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Experiment  office,  and 
whether  as  proprietor  or  employee, 
always  taking  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  office,  and  in  fact,  in  all  per- 
sons and  everything  pertaining  to 
the  craft. 

From  '58  to  '66  he  was  engaged  in 
the  grocery  trade  in  Norwalk,  after 
which  he  was  employed  in  the  paint 
shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad, 
for  a  year  or  two,  which  was  severed 
by  a  severe  attack  of  erysipelas. 
Upon  his  recovery  he  again  took  his 
case  in  the  Experiment  office  where 
he  labored  day  after  day  until  his 
final  illness.  Mr.  Rule  was  twice 
married,  his  first  wife  Sarah  Jane 
Smith,  sister  of  Mrs  T.  R.  Strong, 
living  but  a  few  months.  His  sec- 
ond wife,  Mary  A.  Wilkinson,  who 
survives  him,  is  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Wilkinson;  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  by  her,  remain  to  mourn 
his  loss. 

The  father  of  J.  II.  Rule  died  in 
1867,  his  mother  last  October;  three 
sisters  have  also  died.  Three  of  the 
family  dying  within  the  past  live 
months.  There  are  three  sisters  still 
living. 


ASHBEL  G.  POST. 

From  the  Norwalk  Reflector  of  April  30th,  1884. 

This  community  was  somewhat 
surprised  this  morning  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Ashbel  G.  Post  was  dead.  It 
was  known  to  his  immediate  neigh- 
bors that  he  had  been  quite  ill,  for  a 
few  days,  but   not   until    yesterday 
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were  this  community  aware  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  disability. 

Mr.  Post  had  outlived,  by  several 
years  the  allotted  "three  score  years 
and  ten,"  but  they  were  not  of  "labor 
and  sorrow."  He  was  born  in  Green 
county,  New  York,  May  20th,  1796. 
He  settled  in  Berlin  township,  Erie 
county,  this  State,  in  1836.  From 
Berlin  he  moved  to  Norwalk  in  1859, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days. 

Mr.  Post  was  counted  one  of  the 
most  successful  farmes  in  Erie  coun- 
ty. By  hard  work,  frugality  and  ex- 
cellent management  he  acquired  a 
competency  that  enabled  him  to  re- 
linquish the  irksome  and  burden- 
some cares  and  labors  of  farm  life, 
and  permitted  him  to  move  to  Nor- 
walk where  in  a  quiet  and  beautiful 
home,  with  a  loving  and  devoted 
wife,  he  has  lived  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  a  happy  and  contented 
life. 

The  deceased  was  one  of  Nor- 
walk's  oldest  and  most  highly  re- 
spected citizens.  He  was  quiet  in 
his  manners  but  always  pleasant  and 
very  companionable.  He  had  many 
warm  friends,  but  none  were  more 
cordial  and  friendly  than  his  imme- 
diate neighbors.  In  politics  he  was 
a  Democrat  of  the  strictest  sort. 
Those  who  have  associated  with  him 
in  a  political  and  social  way  for  so 
many  years  will  miss  his  presence 
from  amongst  them.  His  friends 
indeed  have  cause  to  regret  his  de- 
parture. 


ABIGAIL  EELLS. 
Mrs.  Abigail  Eells,  widow  of 
Joseph  Eells,  of  Norwalk,  was  the 
daughter  of  Col.  John  Green,  of 
Fairfield,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y., 
where  she  was  born  October  9th, 
1799;  and  where  her  earlier  years 
were  passed.  In  1836  she  came  with 
her  brother  John  Green  and  his  fam- 
ily to  Norwalk,  Ohio,  and  resided 
there  until  her  death  Jan.  10,  1884. 
July  9th,  1838,  she  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Joseph  Eells,  whose 
death  occurred  Jan.  1,  1861.  A 
daughter,  her  only  child,  survives 
her.  Gentle  and  unassuming  in  man- 
ner, she  was  yet  firm  in  her  convict- 
ions of  truth  and  proved  the  sinceri- 
ty of  her  youthful  consecration  to 
Christ,  by  her  fidelity  to  every  duty, 
her  loving  appreciation  of  christian 
friendship  and  of  christian  ordinan- 
ces, her  cheerfulness  in  seasons  of 
trial,  her  unfaltering  faith  in  God. 
Her  end  was  peace. 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  E.  STAN- 
DART. 

From  the  Toledo  Telegram,  Feb'y  10,  '88. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Captain 
William  Standart,  yesterday  morn- 
ing was  a  shock  of  surprise  and  pain 
to  his  many  friends  in  this  city. 
Very  few  knew  ol  his  illness,  and 
consequently  had  no  intimation  of 
the  possibility  of  his  demise.  Capt. 
Standart  had  returned  from  a  rail- 
road trip  last  Monday  evening  and 
he  was  then  suffering  with  a  severe 
cold,  which  he  had  contracted  during 
his  absence.     On  Tuesday  his  illness 
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took  the  form  of  acute  pneumonia, 
and  despite  all  that  could  be  done, 
he  grew  gradually  worse,  until  his 
death  yesterday  morning  at  4:30 
o'clock. 

The  deceased  was  born  in  Milan, 
O.,  in  the  year  1825,  and  was  there- 
fore at  the  time  of  death,  in  the  58th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  son  of 
Col.  N.  M.  Standart,  well  known  in 
business  circles  as  a  merchant  at: 
Milan  and  afterwards  at  Cleveland. 
When  a  young  man  he  went  to  Atti- 
ca, Ind.,  where  for  a  number  of  years 
he  was  interested  in  a  large  mercan- 
tile business.  From  there  he 
removed  to  Cleveland.  When  the 
war  broke  out  he  enlisted  for  three 
months  in  the  cavalry  service,  being 
assigned  to  duty  in  West  Virginia. 
At  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
in  1861,  he  recruited  B  company, 
First  regiment  Ohio  artillery,  to  the 
command  of  which  he  was  appoint- 
ed. This  was  afterwards  known 
throughout  the  army  of  the  Cumber- 
land as  Standards  battery.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  was  at  one 
time  chief  of  artillery  of  the  14th 
army  corps.  In  1863,  he  resigned 
his  commission  and  returned  to  his 
home  in  Cleveland,  where  he  again 
gave  his  attention  to  mercantile  pur- 
suits. In  1867  lie  removed  Avith  his 
family  to  this  city,  and  it  has  since 
been  his  home,  lie  entered  into 
partnership  with  Capt.  B.  G.  Sweet, 
under  the  firm  name  of  1>.  G.  Sweet 
&  Co.,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
the  firm  did  a  general  coal  business. 


Since  about  1873  he  had  not  been  in 
active  business,  until  about  a  year 
ago,  when  he  became  traveling  agent 
for  the  Toledo,  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis  railroad. 

Capt.  Standart  leaves  a  record  as 
a  brave  soldier,  a  citizen  who  took 
a  conscientious  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  a  kind  husband  and  fath- 
er. His  family  consists  of  a  wife 
and  three  sons,  Harry  D.  (the  pres- 
ent City  Clerk),  Edwin  J.  and  Wm. 
H.  Standart.  The  funeral  will  take 
place  from  the  family  residence,  No. 
181  Madison  street,  at  9  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning.  The  remains  will 
be  taken  to  Cleveland  for  interment. 


REBECCA  EASTER. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Easter  died  in 
Greenfield  township,  on  Saturday 
morning,  May  24th,  1884.  She  was 
born  in  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  June  7th,  1801,  and  arrived 
in  this  township,  September  13th, 
1824,  and  was  married  to  her  late 
husband,  by  the  Rev.  John  Wheeler, 
September  11th,  1828.  She  united 
with  the  Congregational  church  of 
this  place,  soon  after  coming  to  the 
neighborhood,  and  remained  a  con- 
sistent, honored  member  to  the  time 
of  her  death.  She  died  full  of 
years,  in  the  peace  and  hope  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ. 

The  funeral  services,  which  were 
largely  attended,  were  conducted  in 
the  Congregational  church  by  the 
pastor,  Rev.  J.  W.  Charlton,  who 
took  for  his  text  these  words,  chosen 
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by  herself  previous  to  her  death,  and 
expressive  of  her  own  religious  ex- 
perience: "I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth."  J.  W.  C. 


HAMILTON  COLTON. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Colton  died  at  Mi- 
lan, Ohio,  December  2d,  1878,  in  his 
74th  year. 

He  was  born  at  Manlius,  Onon- 
daga County,  N.  Y.,  February  23d, 
1805.  He  passed  most  of  his  boy- 
hood years  at  Oswego,  but  in  1832 
removed  to  Monroe,  Mich.,  where 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
In  the  year  following  he  married 
Miss  Melinda  S.  Allen,  daughter  of 
Seneca  Allen  of  that  place.  Soon 
after,  he  removed  to  Milan  and  was 
prominent  in  the  commission  and 
forwarding  business  till  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  retire  to 
the  home  he  had  made  for  himself 
and  family.  He  reared  six  children 
all  of  whom  are  still  living  to  mourn 
the  departure  of  one,  whom  in  life 
they  loved  and  the  memory  of  whose 
devotion  to  his  family  ties  they  will 
ever  cherish, 


MRS.  SARAH  COE. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Coe,  widow  of  Rev. 
Alvan  Coe,  died  at  the  residence  of 
Lyman  Root,  Kinsman,  Ohio,  March 
16th,  1883,  aged  ninety-two  years 
and  six  days.  Rev.  Alvan  Coe  and 
wife  were  laborers  among  the  pion- 
eers of  Northern  Ohio  from  1815  to 
1821,  and  were  regularly  ordained 
missionaries  to  the  Indians  of  North- 


western Ohio  and  Michigan  from 
1821  to  1825,  after  which,  owing  to 
poor  health,  Mrs.  Coe  resided  near 
her  father,  General  Martin  Smith,  in 
Vernon,  O.,  while  Mr.  Coe  contin- 
ued his  labors  among  the  Indians 
until  1839.  Thereafter  his  time  was 
largely  spent  near  their  home  in 
Vernon  among  the  churches  in  the 
vicinity  until  his  death  in  1854. 
Mrs.  Coe  continued  her  residence  in 
Vernon  until  after  she  became  help- 
less from  a  fractured  hip,  and  since 
1875  she  has  been  supported  and 
cared  for  by  a  small  appropriation 
from  the  county  treasury,  supple- 
mented by  the  generous  donations 
of  friends  and  Christian  strangers 
throughout  the  churches  of  our 
Northern  States.  The  funeral  was 
held  at   Kinsman  Sunday  forenoon. 


MORGAN  STUART,  M.  D. 

On  June  10th,  1883,  the  scenes  of 
this  life  closed  with  one  of  our  most 
respected  and  useful  pioneer  citi- 
zens, Dr.  Morgan  Stuart,  who  for 
half  a  century  had  been  a  resident 
of  Milan,  and  who  had  been  known 
and  honored  as  one  of  our  most  use- 
ful, upright  and  active  citizens,  both 
in  Church  and  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lived. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  time 
to  treat  of  the  christian  virtues  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  leaving 
that  for  the  pen  of  one  with  whom 
for  many  years  the  deceased  was 
closely  identified.  Rut  we  cannot 
refrain  from  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
worth  of  his   kind  words   which  on 
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many  an  occasion  have  been  freely 
given.  The  writer  has  a  personal 
*  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  en- 
couraging words,  which  coming 
from  the  depths  of  his  warm  and 
sympathetic  heart,  often  fell  from 
his  lips.  No  one  knew  better  than 
Dr.  Morgan  Stuart  the  temptations 
by  which  the  young  are  surrounded 
and  none  more  ready  to  forget,  and 
speak  encouragingly  to  the  faltering 
one. 

Such  words  have  an  influence 
which  go  on  and  on,  being  limited 
only  by  eternity  itself,  and  more 
than  one  young  man  and  woman 
who  have  been  brought  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  Savior  can  truthfully 
say  it  was  his  words,  spoken  per- 
haps years  ago,  which  has  led  me  to 
believe.  Of  such  a  character  the 
scripture  is  especially  applicable 
where  it  says  "  Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord  for  their  works 
do  follow  them." 

Morgan  Stuart  was  born  December 
7th,  180*7,  in  Sherman,  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.  He  was  the  third  in  a  fami- 
ly of  eight  children;  of  this  large 
family  but  three  remain.  Sylvester 
Stuart  and  Sylvanus  Stuart  of  Milan, 
and  Mrs.  Raymond  Kellogg, 
of  Sherman,  Conn.  The  first  seven- 
teen years  of  the  deceased's  life  was 
spent  upon  the  farm  with  his  father. 
Then  about  three  years  were  spent 
as  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store,  at  New 
Milford,  Conn.,  now  known  as  Gay- 
lordsville,  after  which  he  taught 
schools  for  several  terms,  both  in  his 
native  State,  and  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


During  these  years  while  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  clerk  and  teacher 
he  was  preparing  for  admission  to 
the  Medical  Department  of  Yale 
College,  from  which  department  he 
graduated  in  the  spring  of  1835.  In 
the  month  of  September  of  the  same 
year  (1835)  he  came  to  Milan,  Ohio, 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
which  profession  he  followed  for 
nearly  four  years.  He  then  opened 
a  drug  and  book  store,  and  contin- 
ued in  the  business  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

On  April  15th,  1837,  he  married 
Mary  W.  Adams,  daughter  of  Dea- 
con Philo  Adams,  of  Huron,  who 
has  shared  with  him  his  joys  and 
sorrows  for  these  many  years,  and 
who  survives  him.  To  them  were 
born  six  children,  four  of  whom  are 
now  living:  Mrs.  Mary  Graham, 
Chicago,  111.;  Mr.  Philo  Stuart,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  Mrs.  Rena  Poole,  and 
Mrs.  Lilly  Coake,  of  Milan. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  the  de- 
ceased made  a  profession  of  religion 
and  united  with  the  Congregational 
Church  at  New  Milford,  Conn.  At 
each  place  in  which  his  duties  call- 
ed him,  in  the  east,  he  united  by  let- 
ter with  the  church  and  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Milan  in  1835  he  at  once 
united  with  the  Congregational 
Church. 

He  served  many  years  as  Clerk, 
Trustee,  and  as  Elder  since  the 
change  of  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment from  Congregational  to  Pres- 
byterian. In  all  these  various  offices 
he  faithfully  performed  his  part  of 
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Church  work. 

Of  his  Sabbath  school  work, 
which  of  itself  would  form  au  inter- 
esting volume,  we  can  only  allude 
briefly.  For  a  period  of  25  years  he 
labored  as  teacher  of  a  bible  class  of 
young  ladies.  Of  each  member  of 
this  class  the  deceased  took  more 
than  a  teachers  interest  and  the 
welfare  of  each  was  made  the  object 
of  special  prayer.  The  various 
movements  of  each  of  these  young 
ladies,  years  after  they  had  left  the 
class,  and  even  though  removed  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  were  watched  close- 
ly by  the  deceased.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  in  the  Sabbath  school  work, 
more  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
Christ's  services,  the  deceased  was 
not  only  an  interested  and  enthusi- 
astic laborer,  but  a  successful  one 
as  well. 

The  deceased  was  a  writer  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability  and  con- 
tributed many  articles  of  interest  to 
the  press  of  this  vicinity.  He  also 
wrote  several  articles  for  the  Housa- 
tonic  Ray,  of  New  Milford,  which 
were  widely  read  in  his  former 
home.  In  writing  of  pioneer  histo- 
ry he  wielded  an  interesting  pen, 
and  his  articles  were  always  valuable. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Monday  af- 
ternoon, conducted  by  Rev.  W.  L. 
Swan,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Williamson,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Norwalk, 
and  Rev.  S.  R.  Clark,  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  of  Milan;  Revs.  Swan 
and  Williamson  each   spoke   in  fit- 


ting words  of  the  deceased;  and 
words  of  comfort  to  the  bereaved 
family.  Owing  to  the  non-arrival 
of  Philo  Stewart,  interment  was  de- 
ferred until  evening,  when  mid  the 
solemnity  of  the  surrounding  scene 
and  with  the  impressive  words  of 
Rev.  Swan,  all  that  was  mortal  of 
him,  who  for  so  many  years  had 
dwelt  among  us,  was  placed  to  rest. 

We  are  also  glad  to  place  on  the 
pages  of  the  Fire  Lands  Pioneer, 
as  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory, 
the  following  memorial  by  the  Rev. 
J.  II.  Walter,  who  was  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  his  most 
intimate  friend  and  beloved  pastor: 

"With  an  acquaintance  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  during 
which  time  the  writer  formed  a  most 
intimate  and  lasting  friendship  it  is 
a  privilege  to  give  some  humble 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

First,  Dr.  Stuart  was  a  man  whose 
general  intelligence  surpassed  most 
men  in  the  community  where  lie 
lived:  There  were  few  subjects  on 
which  he  did  not  have  some  inform- 
ation. Dealing  in  books,  he  became 
acquainted  with  authors,  and  new 
publications.  His  readings  were 
however  more  especially  in  the  line 
of  tracts  and  of  the  progress  of  re- 
ligion and  of  civilization  in  the 
world.  With  the  books  and  helps 
to  its  study  he  was  pre-eminently 
well  acquainted.  He  was  ever  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the 
Western    Reserve  and    also    in    the 
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early  organization  and  growth"  of 
the  Foreign  Missionary  work.  Next 
to  the  bible  was  the  "  Missionary 
Herald."  He  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  not  a  few  ministers 
and  missionaries  of  past  years.  He 
could  converse  and  write  on  all 
these  subjects  with  great  interest, 
and  address  a  congregation  with 
great  acceptance,  on  religious  topics. 
In  a  word  he  was  an  intelligent 
Christian  man. 

Secondly.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  convictions  and  of  decided 
opinions. 

However  others  may  have  differ- 
ed from  him  on  lesser  matters,  on 
all  important  questions  of  morals 
and  religion  he  was  on  the  side  of 
truth  and  of  right.  He  always  con- 
tended earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  Saints.  Trained 
under  the  Orthodox  creed  of 
New  England  Congregationalism, 
instructed  in  the  Westminister 
Catechism  on  Sunday,  and  in 
the  day  school,  and  teaching  it  him- 
self and  having  well  studied  these 
doctrines  in  the  light  of  scripture 
he  was  well  and  intelligently  estab- 
lished in  his  religious  opinions.  But 
he  was  not  narrow-minded  in  requir- 
ing others  to  adopt  his  views  of 
truth.  He  never  in  public  address 
alluded  to  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Churches.  There  was  one  theme 
which  he  made  prominent:  "  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified,"  and  who- 
ever believed  in  Christ  as  the  Savior 
of  men  he  could  take  by  the  hand  as 
a   Christian   brother.     He   was   not 


destitute  of  charity  to  those  who  dif- 
fered from  him.  He  often  had  said: 
We  cannot  all  see  alike.  When 
others  were  accused  of  faults  or  dis- 
honoring their  profession  by  mis- 
conduct over  which  he  grieved,  he 
would  say,  in  many  cases,  "Yet,  I 
do  believe  he  is  a  Christian." 

Thirdly.  He  was  an  active  Chris- 
tian. No  layman  in  the  Church 
ever  did  more  for  the  cause  of  relig- 
ion in  Milan,  in  so  many  ways,  than 
he  did  until  of  late,  when  increasing 
infirmities  and  the  cares  of  business, 
prevented,  he  was  ever  at  Christian 
work.  For  years  he  held  the  office 
of  deacon  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Milan,  and  after,  the  office 
of  Ruling  Elder.  He  was  also  Clerk 
of  the  Session,  in  which  capacity, 
he  showed  not  only  neatness 
in  keeping  the  records,  but  great 
accuracy  according  to  prescribed 
rules.  He  was  a  wise  counsellor 
and  judicious  in  all  plans  for  the 
growth  of  the  Church.  In  times  of 
trial  and  difficulty  through  which 
every  Church  passes,  he  counselled 
not  to  be  in  haste.  He  often  quoted 
the  words  of  Dr.  A.  Newton,  of  Nor- 
walk,  his  highly  esteemed  friend: 
"  In  such  matters  nothing  is  lost  by 
waiting  !"  As  one  of  long  experi- 
ence in  the  history  of  a  Church  and 
community  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
attribute  to  him  more  wisdom  than 
those  whose  opportunities  were  less. 
In  his  official  position  he  was  a  most 
efficient  man. 

His  fidelity  in  all  his  Church  en- 
gagements and  his  punctuality  in  at- 
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tendance  on  the  sanctuary  and  the 
social  prayer  meetings  are  well 
known.  He  was  a  discriminating- 
hearer  of  the  word,  and  a  good  judge 
of  a  sermon  and  his  warm  heart  oft- 
en showed  a  response  in  his  moist- 
ened eyes,  as  he  listened  to  some 
precious  gospel  message.  In  the 
prayer  room  he  w^as  especially  fitted 
to  interest  others.  With  an  easy 
flow  of  language  and  with  good  de- 
scriptive powers  he  could  illustrate 
what  he  said  by  some  incident  that 
would  impress  the  truth  more  fully. 
But  it  was  in  the  Sunday  School 
that  his  most  effective  work  was 
done.  For  twenty-five  years  he 
taught  the  young  ladies  Bible  class, 
which  numbered  from  twenty  to 
thirty.  The  interest  of  his  class  he 
maintained  for  these  long  years.  He 
studied  well  the  Bible  lesson,  five  or 
six  times  he  went  over  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures,  each  time  having 
discovered  something  new  and  hav- 
ing enriched  his  illustrations,  he  oft- 
en proposed  questions,  sometimes 
curious  ones,  to  awaken  interest  and 
gave  out  topics  for  consideration  to 
some  member  of  the  class.  He  kept 
in  view  two  thoughts;  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  as  essential  to  in- 
telligence in  Christians,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  pupil  by  means  of  the 
truth  and  by  the  grace  of  God.  Oft- 
en did  he  in  deep  earnestness  urge 
on  his  class  "the  one  thing  need- 
ful." Frequently  he  conversed  with 
them,  as  he  met  them,  sometimes 
and  especially  during  revival  sea- 
sons, he  visited  them  at  their  homes, 


inviting  his  pastor  to  accompany 
him,  as  his  pastor  also  invited  him 
in  his  pastoral  visits. 

Nor  were  the  fruits  of  his  toil  and 
anxiety  but  few.  He  gave  to  his 
pastor  but  a  year  ago  a  list  of  near- 
ly one  hundred  names  of  those  who 
were  converted  while  under  his  in- 
structions or  afterward  experienced 
religion.  These  converts  proved 
their  genuineness.  Some  became 
teachers  in  the  Sunday  School,  and 
among  the  best;  some  went  else- 
where and  are  active  in  Christian 
work  and  some  "  have  fallen  asleep 
in  Jesus." 

Such  a  record  few  Sunday  School 
teachers  can  show.  His  name  de- 
serves to  stand  high  on  the  roll  of 
honor.  But  his  record  is  on  High. 
"  They  that  turn  many  to  right- 
eousness, etc.,"  stand  for  ever  and 
ever. 

Of  his  interest  and  efforts  in  other 
directions  of  doing  good  in  the 
cause  of  Education,  long  a  trustee 
of  the  Huron  Institute  of  which  he 
could  relate  many  amusing  inci- 
dents; as  also  once  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Milan 
public  schools,  and  well  qualified 
for  that  position;  in  the  cause  of 
temperance,  as  an  active  worker  and 
public  advocate,  and  an  earnest 
helper  at  the  time  of  the  "  Woman's 
Crusade,"  of  these  and  other  mat- 
ters wherein  he  exerted  an  influence 
for  good. 

He  wras  of  a  social  temperament 
and  enjoyed  company.  He  loved  to 
pass  a  pleasant  joke,  and  when  once 
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he  had  fastened  a  good  thing  on  a 
friend  he  held  it  there  with  great 
tenacity. 

Of  late  years,  for  reasons  already 
mentioned,  he  had  long  hours  of  de- 
pression. He  felt  that  his  services 
and  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  relig- 
ion were  not  appreciated  b}^  some, 
but  in  this  his  pastor  often  showed 
him  that  his  impression  was  ground- 
less. His  best  friends  and  those 
who  were  long  associated  with  him, 
knew  well  that  no  man  in  the  com- 
munity, deserved  more  grateful  re- 
membrance than  he,  for  years  of 
consecration,  to  what  promoted  the 
cause  of  religion  and  the  good  of 
society.  Our  memories  of  him  to- 
day are  those  of  an  intelligent,  sub- 
stantial, active  and  successful  Chris- 
tian man. 

The  writer  is  reminded  of  one  of 
the  pupils  of  Dr.  Stuart's  class,  who 
but  recently  preceded  him  to  that 
world  of  light  and  glory,  from  which 
only  a  veil  hides  us.  She  was  a 
faithful,  loving,  active  Christian,  a 
sweet  singer  in  Israel.  Both  teacher 
and  pupil  clasp  hands  in  Heaven, 
and  as  old  and  young,  the  dear  peo- 
ple of  his  first  love  are  passing  away 
and  sorrow  lingers  behind,! he  writer 
mingles  his  tears  with  those  bereav- 
ed families,  and  a  mourning  Church, 
and  his  prayer  is  that  the  God  of  all 
comfort  will  abide  with  them." 


the  residence  of  her  brother,  D.  G. 
Barker,  in  Ripley  township,  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  January  22nd,  1881. 
Her  funeral  was  held  in  the  M.  E. 
Church  at  Greenwich  Station  on 
Monday,  and  was  largety  attended. 
The  services  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  J.  II.  Barron,  pastor. 

"Aunt  Zina,"  as  she  was  familiar- 
ly called,  was  born  in  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty New  Hampshire,  December  22nd, 
1801.  She  came  to  Greenwich  town- 
ship, Huron  county,  Ohio,  with  her 
father,  Ephraim  Barker,  in  March, 
1818.  Shortly  afterward,  she  taught 
the  first  school  that  was  organized 
in  Clarksfield  township,  and  was 
married  August  1st,  1820,  to  David 
W.  Briggs,  who  died  June  14th, 
1863.  By  this  marriage  she  was  the 
mother  of  fourteen  children,  seven 
boys  and  seven  girls,  only  eight  of 
whom  are  now  living,  five  girls  and 
three  boys. 

June  6th,  1881.. 


ALZTNA  BRIGGS. 
Mrs.  Alzina  Briggs,  who  was  one 
of   the   early   members   of  the  Fire 
Lauds  Historical    Society,   died   at 


MRS.  G.  Q.  ADAMS. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Adams,  wife  of 
Geo.  Q.  Adams,  Esq.,  of  Prospect 
Street,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  died  at  15 
minutes  before  5  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  April  12,  1882,  in 
the  7 2d  year  of  her  age,  after  a  ser- 
ious illness  of  more  than  a  year. 
She  had  a  severe  attack  of  billious 
fever  over  a  year  before  from  which 
she  never  recovered.  Mrs.  Adams 
was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  New 
York,  and  had  been  a  resident  of 
Norwalk  for  some  22  years;  they 
came  from  Plymouth,    O.,    to    this 
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city.  Mrs.  Adams  leaves  three 
daughters  and  one  son  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  f Ond  and  affectionate  moth- 
er, viz:  Mrs.  W.  S.  Wickham,  Mrs. 
F.  S.  Breckenridge  and  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Wickham,  all  living  in  Norwalk,  and 
Captain  J.  Q.  Adams  of  the  1st  Uni- 
ted States  Cavalry. 

Mrs.  Adams  was  an  earnest,  faith- 
ful,  devoted  and  consistent  Christ- 
ian; a  member  of  the  Congregation- 
al church  in  Norwalk,  where  her 
wise  councils  and  motherly  advice 
will  be  greatly  missed.  She  was  for 
many  years  President  of  the  Ladies 
Society  of  that  church,  and  was  ever 
foremost  in  good  works.  Her  fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the 
house  on  Friday  afternoon  at  2 
o'clock,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  C. 
N.  Fitch,  assisted  by  the  Revs.  J. 
D.  Williamson  and  F.  Clatworthy, 
and  her  remains  were  buried  in 
Woodland  cemetery. 


JUDGE  A.  M.  BEEBE. 

From  the  SalinaCo.,  Kan.,  Journal  of  June  12,  '84. 

On  Thursday,  June  5tli,  1884,  peo- 
ple were  greatly  startled  by  the 
report  that  Judge  A.  M.  Beebe  had 
died  very  suddenly  the  night  before, 
at  Denver.  The  report  upon  inquiry 
was  found  to  be  only  too  true.  The 
Judge  had  been  afflicted  the  past 
year  with  serious  ailments,  and  had 
decided  that  he  would  make  a  trip 
to  Colorado,  with  a  hope  of  benefit- 
ting his  health.  Accompanied  by 
his  niece,  Miss  Minnie  Beebe,  he 
started  for  Denver  last  Sunday 
morning.     For    a    little    while    he 


seemed  benefitted  ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dently too  sudden  a  change,  and  he 
was  thus  carried  off  very  unexpect- 
edly. He  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  and  physicians  pronounce  par- 
alysis of  the  heart  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death. 

Judge  Beebe  at  his  decease  was 
fifty-eight  years  of  age.  He  had 
resided  in  Salina  since  186V,  and  had 
always  been  one  of  our  foremost  and 
most  public-spirited  citizens.  He 
loved  Kansas,  and  his  affection  for 
Salina  was  very  great.  The  welfare 
and  progress  of  our  city  was  very 
near  to  his  heart.  Salina  has  become 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  shaded  cities  in  our  State, 
and  it  is  to  Judge  Beebe  that  she  is 
in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  this 
distinction.  He  was  always  greatly 
interested  in  arborculture,  and  final- 
ly made  it  almost  his  exclusive  busi- 
ness. It  was  he  who  by  his  person- 
al example  and  encouragement  insti- 
tuted a  general  system  of  tree-plant- 
ing, which  resulted  in  pro- 
viding nearly  every  street  in  our 
city  with  long  rows  of  stately  trees. 
It  was  he  who  made  an  addition  to 
our  city,  famous  for  its  beautiful, 
park-like  appearance.  Even  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  though  op- 
pressed and  almost  disheartened 
with  bodily  ailments,  he  was  still 
engaged  in  the  good  cause  of  tree- 
planting,  and  laying  out  more  work 
of  the  same  kind.  The  beautiful 
trees  of  Salina  are  Judge  Beebe's 
best  monument,  and  what  in  marble 
or  bronze  could  be  half  so  symbolic 
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and   appropriate,    in   honor    of    his 
memory. 

Judge  Beebe  was  once  elected 
Probate  Judge  of  this  county,  and 
has  had  other  honors  conferred  upon 
him  by  our  citizens.  He  was  a  man 
of  warm  impulses,  generous  and 
charitable,  and  always  ready  with 
hand  or  purse  to  do  even  more  than 
his  part  in  all  public  enterprises. 
He  will  long  be  remembered  for  his 
good,  deeds,  and  his  memory  will 
dwell  in  the  hearts  of  all.  The 
remains  of  the  deceased  arrived  in 
Salina  by  Friday  morning's  traim 
The  body  was  taken  to  his  late 
home,  and  there  viewed  by  his  rela- 
tives and  numerous  citizens.  On 
Saturday  morning,  funeral  exercises 
were  held  at  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Most  appropriate  remarks 
were  made  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Simkins. 
The  remains  were  then  escorted  to 
the  depot  —  to  be  conveyed  to  Con- 
gress, Ohio,  where  they  will  be 
interred  by  the  side  of  his  deceased 
wife. 


MRS.  BETSY  M.  CLAPP. 
Mrs.  Betsy  M.  Clapp,  mother  of 
Mr.  A.  D.  Clapp  and  Mrs.  A.  Terry, 
of  Norwalk,  and  H.  S.  Clapp,  of 
Peru,  died  at  the  latter's  residence 
Friday  morning,  September  7th, 
1883,  at  about  6  o'clock.  Mrs.  Clapp 
had  for  some  years  past  made  her 
home  with  her  son  A.  D.,  just  south 
of  this  city,  but  was  visiting  with 
her  youngest  son  in  Peru  for  a  few 
weeks.  Wednesday  evening  Mrs. 
Clapp  was  seized  with  a  fainting  fit. 


Word  was  sent  to  her  daughter  here, 
who  started  immediately  for  Peru, 
and  Drs,  Ford  and  Terry  followed 
as  soon  as  possible.  When  they  ar- 
rived the  lady  was  very  low,  but  the 
prompt  application  of  restoratives 
revived  her.  All  day  Thursday  and 
Thursday  night  she  appeared  in  ex- 
cellent spirits  and  up  to  5  o'clock 
Friday  morning.  Then  she  com- 
plained of  being  in  pain,  but  it  was 
not  thought  she  was  so  near  death. 
At  6  o'clock  a  decided  change  was 
noticed,  and  she  sank  rapidly,  and  in 
15  minutes  her  spirit  had  winged  its 
way  to  the  G-od  who  gave  it.  Neu- 
ralgia of  the  heart  was  the  alleged 
cause  of  her  death. 

Mrs.  Clapp  moved  with  her  hus- 
band, Dean  Clapp,  from  Bernard, 
Vermont,  in  1829.  They  settled  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  their  son, 
Henry  S.,  and  which  they  occupied 
until  Mr.  C.'s  death,  in  1865.  Since 
that  time  she  has  made  her  home 
with  her  children.  She  was  born 
December  30th,  1805,  making  her 
nearly  18  years  of  age.  She  had  al- 
ways enjoyed  the  best  of  health. 
We  had  known  the  lady  but  com- 
paratively for  a  short  time,  but  to 
know  her  was  to  love  her.  For  all 
she  had  a  kind  word,  and  throughout 
Huron  county  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  will  testify  to  her  goodness. 

Mrs.  Clapp  had  often  expressed  a 
wish  that  when  the  time  came  for 
her  to  pass  away  her  death  would 
be  sudden,  and  that  she  might  es- 
cape the  tortures  of  a  lingering  ill- 
ness.      She     received     her     wish, 
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dying  in  the  house  in  which  she  had 
spent  so  many  happy  hours,  where 
she  had  watched,  with  a  mother's 
loving  eye,  her  small  family  of 
children  grow  up  around  her,  and  in 
the  very  room  she  had  so  long  occu- 
pied as  her  own.  We  can  but  say 
that  a  truly  good  woman  has  gone, 
to  meet  her  husband,  in  a  brighter 
home  beyond  the  skies. 

The  funeral  was  held  from  the 
home  of  Henry  S.  Clapp,  in  Peru 
township,  Sunday,  Sept.  9th,  at  2 
o'clock,  Rev.  H.  L.  Canfield  offic- 
iating:. 


MRS.  CATHERINE  KYLE 
SUTTON. 
Mrs.  Catherine  Kyle  Sutton  died 
at  her  residence  in  Peru  township, 
Huron  county,  O.,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  December,  1881.  She 
was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Mary- 
land, July  12th,  1792.  Her  father 
and  family  emigrated  to  Knox  coun- 
ty, O.,  in  1805  and  settled  on  Dry 
Creek,  Clinton  township,  on  land 
obtained  of  the  Government  in  pay- 
ment for  military  service  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  The  family  con- 
sisted of  father,  mother,three  daugh- 
ters and  four  sons.  The  Kyles  were 
farmers  as  far  back  as  could  be  re- 
membered. Mrs.  Sutton  is  noticea- 
ble as  having  spent  a  large  part  of 
her  early  life  on  the  frontiers  or  in 
the  wilderness.  She  kept  house  for 
her  brother  four  years,  and  was  then 
married  to  Levi  R.  Sutton,  Nov.  28th, 
1813,  and  moved  to  Lyme  township, 
Huron  county,  O.,  in  May,  1816.    In 


some  of  his  hunting  excursions  Sut- 
ton found  a  good  location  on  the 
banks  of  the  Huron  river,  near  some 
good  springs,  in  Peru  township. 
Here  he  concluded  to  settle  down, 
and  proceeded  to  clear  away  the  un- 
derbrush, girdle  or  deaden  the  lar- 
ger trees,  and  fence  and  sow  a  small 
piece  of  wheat.  During  the  winter 
he  built  a  cabin  and  moved  into  it 
April  1  st,  1817.  Proceeded  with  his 
clearing,  and  in  due  time  was  able 
to  plant  a  patch  of  corn.  Aunt 
Katie  dug  up  the  ground  and  planted 
a  patch  of  vegetables  (called  a  gar- 
den), also  a  patch  of  flax,  from  which 
she  manufactured  clothing  for  her 
family.  Thus  they  lived  until  the 
fall  of  1818,  not  knowing  who,  if 
any  body,  owned  the  land;  when  the 
owner  of  the  land  came  on,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  James  VanTyne,  of 
whom  they  bought  fifty  acres,  at  $5 
per  acre,  to  be  paid  for  in  work,  at 
the  buyer's  convenience,  and  at  mar- 
ket price — fifty  cents  a  day  for  chop- 
ping, and  fifty  cents  per  hundred  for 
making  rails.  This  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sutton  considered  extern ely  lucky. 
They  now  hoped  to  own  the  land  at 
some  future  day.  He  went  to  work 
with  his  ax  and  she  with  her  hoe  and 
wheel.  He  chopped  the  fire  wood 
as  near  the  house  as  he  could  find 
suitable  trees.  She  carried  it  to  the 
house  as  it  was  needed,  while  he 
was  off  earning  his  fifty  cents  per 
day.  In  order  to  economize  time 
for  him,  she  assumed  all  the  home 
duties  by  doing  the  household 
chores.     In  this    wav   they   labored 
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until  the  land  was  all  paid  for,  when 
they  proceeded  to  improve  a  little 
more  thoroughly.  As  she  was 
obliged  to  manufacture  the  family 
clothing,  they  thought  they  needed 
wool.  As  soon  as  they  had  a  field 
large  enough  to  hold  them,  they  ob- 
tained a  few  sheep.  Then  com- 
menced a  perpetual  fight  between 
Aunt  Katie  and  the  wolves.  She 
sould  scarcely  trust  the  sheep  out  of 
her  sight.  Every  night,  summer  and 
winter,  they  had  to  be  housed. 
Twice  their  last  hog  was  carried  off 
by  bears.  Three  different  times 
their  last  and  only  cow  died  of  mur- 
rain. 

Before  the  Monroeville  flour  ing- 
mill  was  built  they  were  compelled 
to  boil  their  grain,  to  be  used  in 
place  of  bread,  sometimes  for  sev- 
eral days  in  succession. 

But  these  were  not  their  worst 
troubles;  they  could  be  overcome  by 
labor  and  economy;  but  diseases, 
fevers,  ague  incident  to  a  new  conn- 
try,  could  not  be  avoided.  They 
must  be  met  and  endured,  and  Aunt 
Katie  and  her  family  had  their  full 
share.     But  they  never  gave  up. 

She  left  the  world  peacefully, 
and  quietly,  and  her  children  have 
tenderly  laid  her  beside  her  husband, 
who  preceded  her  some  nine  years. 
She  has  had  full  charge  of  house- 
keeping for  seventy-two  years,  and 
was  the  mother  of  seven  children. 
One  died  at  the  age  of  thirty  days 
and  one  at  the  age  of  sixty-four 
years.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
courage,  great  endurance,  great    be- 


nevolence and  great  in  all  the  quali- 
ties that  go  to  make  a  truly  useful 
citizen.     Peace  to  her  ashes. 

H.  H. 


JAMES  COLE. 

James  Cole  died  in  Norwalk,  Dec. 
28th,  1881.  The  deceased  came  to 
Norwalk  in  the  year  1816.  He  own- 
ed the  farm  on  the  east  side  of  Peru 
Road,  lying  between  the  Peter 
Bower  farm  and  that  owned 
by  his  brother,  Manly  Cole.  Here 
he  lived  for  many  years.  Here  his 
children  were  born  and  grew  to  man- 
hood. In  1855  he  purchased  the 
farm  in  the  south  part  of  the  town- 
ship on  which  is  located  what  is 
called  the  Cole  stone  quarry,  where 
he  died.  His  faithful  and  indus- 
trious wife  having  passed  away  in 
April  some  8  months  before  his  de- 
mise. They  having  lived  together 
some  60  years,  honored  and  loved 
by  all  who  knew  them.  They  were 
noted  by  all  for  their  happy  and 
cheerful  nature,  making  all  happy 
around  them. 


LEVI  COLE. 

Levi  Cole,  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers on  the  Fire  Lands,  died  in 
Ridgefield  township,  Huron  county, 
Ohio,  Dec.  7th,  1882.  He  was  born 
in  Herkimer  Co.,N.  Y.,  March  29th, 
1801.  He  came  to  Ohio  with  his 
father  in  the  year  1816,  and  settled 
in  Norwalk,  where  he  lived  many 
years  on  the  S.  E.  cor.  lot  of  the  tp. 
being  the  farm  first  settled  by  Benj. 
Newcombe,  now  owned  by  his  broth- 
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er,  Minor  Cole.  A  number  of  years 
ago  lie  married  and  moved  to  Ridge  - 
field  township.  He  was  an  honest, 
industrious  and  worthy  citizen. 
Honored  and  respected  by  all  his 
friends  and  neighbors.  His  remains 
were  laid  by  the  side  of  his  kinsmen 
in  Woodlawn  cemetery.  Two  other 
brothers  of  the  same  family  are  still 
reckoned  among  our  honored 
living  pioneers,  Mr.  Minor  and 
Manly  Cole. 


PHILENA  COLE. 

Mrs.  Philena  Cole,  wife  of  James 
Cole,  died  in  Norwalk,  April  30th, 
1881,  aged  78. 

The  deceased  came  to  this  county 
in  1818  with  the  family  of  her  fath- 
er, Mr.  Bryant  Johnson,  and  settled 
in  Bronson  township.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  James  Cole  in  1824.  In 
1855  they  purchased  a  farm  in  the 
south  part  of  this  township,  known 
as  the  Mead  farm,  to  which  they 
removed  in  that  year,  and  where 
they  have  resided  ever  since. 
•  Mrs.  C.  was  among  the  very  earli- 
est of  the  early  settlers  on  the  "Fire 
Lands."  She  came  when  all  this 
region  was  almost  an  unbroken  wil- 
derness—  before  the  red  man  had 
left  the  banks  of  the  Huron  and 
migrated  to  the  far  West  —  when 
the  deer  and  the  wolf  roamed  the 
forests,  with  scarcely  a  white  man 
to  disturb  their  haunts  or  make 
them  afraid.  What  wonderful 
changes  she  saw  and  helped  to 
make  —  for  she  was  an  iridustious, 
hard-workina:   woman  —  during   the 


sixty-three  years  she  dwelt  here ! 
She  suffered  many  of  the  hardships 
and  privations  incident  to  pioneer 
life,  to  which  the  rising  generations 
are  strangers.  But  she  lived  to  see 
the  "wilderness  bud  and  blossom  as 
the  rose,"  and  she  had  a  right  to  the 
pleasant  thought  that  she  did  some- 
thing towards  bringing  about  that 
result  —  that  she  had  done  some- 
thing to  benefit  those  who  were  to 
come  after  her. 

The  deceased  was  a  worthy,  chris- 
tian woman  in  every  relation  of  life. 
She  was  a  good  wife,  an  affectionate 
mother,  and  a  kind  neighbor.  She 
leaves  an  aged  husband,  three  chil- 
dren, and  a  large  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  to  mourn  her 
departure  to  that  better  land. 

Com. 


GEORGE  ANSON  BOALT: 
George  Anson  Boalt  died  at  Wat- 
ertown,  N.  Y.,  March  27th,  1882, 
aged  72  years,  2  months  and  23  days. 
Another  busy,  useful  and  honor- 
able life,  prolonged  more  than  twice 
a  twelve-month  beyond  the  allotted 
span,  has  closed  at  last,  after  a  hero- 
ic struggle  of  weeks  and  months 
with  a  complication  of  ills  incident 
to  advancing  age  and  lifelong  drafts 
upon  the  powers  of  nature.  Mr. 
George  Anson  Boalt,  one  of  our  old- 
est, most  esteemed  and  once  most 
active  citizens,  whose  serious  illness 
and  varying  prospects  as  to  recov- 
ery have  from  time  to  time  been  the 
subject  of  occasional  note  in  our  col 
umns,  tranquilly    breathed   his   last 
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at  five  o'clock  this  morning  at  his 
residence  in  this  city.  A  fatal  ter- 
mination was  not  wholly  unexpect- 
ed, even  from  the  date  of  his  pros- 
tration in  November  last,  and  the 
event  it  is  now  our  painful  duty  to 
note,  however  deeply  deplored  by 
those  who  knew  and  appreciated  his 
sterling  qualities  and  his  pure  and 
manly  record,  will  not  therefore  take 
them  by  surprise.  The  deep  solici- 
tude felt  by  his  friends  outside  as 
well  as  within  his  household  circle, 
has  kept  them  advised  of  his  nar- 
rowing chances  of  restoration,  and 
prepared  them,,  even  while  indulging 
illusions  founded  on  hope  alone,  to 
face  this  melancholy  conclusion.  He 
had  during  the  early  autumn  been 
suffering  from  ailments  whose 
removal  was  unsuccessfully  sought 
at  a  distant  medical  resort,  and  he 
returned  to  his  home  nineteen  weeks 
ago  to-day,  destined  not  to  recover, 
but  to  gradually  wear  out  what 
remained  of  his  vital  resources  in  a 
brave  contest  for  life's  prolongation, 
surrounded  by  four  of  his  children, 
and  ministered  to  by  them  with  the 
most  assiduous  and  devoted  atten- 
tion. Patiently  enduring  the  suffer- 
ings attending  his  gradual  dissolu- 
tion, he  maintained  a  cheerful  spirit 
and  kindly  demeanor  throughout, 
and  the  same  fortitude  which  has 
characterized  him  under  all  the  try- 
ing vicissitudes  of  a  long  and  event- 
ful life. 

Mr.  Boalt  was  born  at  Norwalk, 
in  Connecticut,  January  4th,  1810, 
and   was    one   of   thirteen   children, 


five  of  whom,  one  son  and  four 
daughters,  are  now  living,  viz:  John 
M.  Boalt,  Mrs.  Susan  Caldwell,  Mrs. 
Clara  Butler,  and  Mrs.  Iantha 
Strong,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  Mrs. 
Martha  Moss,  of  Osborne,  Ohio. 
Two  of  the  deceased  children,  sis- 
ters of  Mr.  Boalt,  were  residents  of 
this  city,  namely,  Mrs.  Mary,  first 
wife  of  the  late  Solon  Massey,  and 
Mrs.  Eliza,  first  wife  of  the  late 
Peter  S.  Howk.  The  father,  Capt. 
John  Boalt,  in  181*7  removed  with 
his  family  from  his  Connecticut 
home  to  Norwalk,  Ohio,  and  subse- 
quently to  Sandusky.  It  was  at  the 
latter  place  that  the  subject  of  our 
notice,  after  securing  a  common 
school  education,  first  entered  mpon 
the  active  duties  of  life,  and  while 
finding  employment  as  a  clerk  in  a 
mercantile  establishment  there, 
acquired  a  general  knowledge  of 
business  transactions  and  aptitude 
in  commercial  pursuits.  As  early 
as  1833,  he  was  engaged  in  dry 
goods  busines-s  on  his  own  account 
at  Florence,  Ohio,  and  in  1835  was 
married  to  Miss  Eliza  Hurlburt 
Simms,  by  whom  he  had  three  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  are  now  living, 
and  are  residents  of  this  city.  He 
continued  in  business  several  years 
afterward  at  Florence,  and  while 
there  the  wife  and  mother  died. 

The  major  part  of  Mr.  Boalt's  life 
has  been  spent  in  this  city,  to  which 
he  removed  from  Ohio  early  in  1842. 
In  that  year  he  was  married  to  Jane 
Ingalls,  daughter  of  Hart  Massey, 
by  whom  he  had  six  children,  five 
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of  whom  are  still  living,  one  resid- 
ing in  California,  two  in  Ohio,  and 
two  in  this  city.  The  mother  dying 
in  1860,  he  remained  a  widower 
until  1862,  when  he  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Lizzie  J.  White,  who  died  in 
1874. 

Mr.  Boalt's  business  career  in 
Watertown  covers  a  space  of  nearly 
thirty  years.  He  first  engaged  in 
milling  business  with  Peter  S.  Howk 
in  1842 ;  and  was  afterwards  for 
some  years  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade  on  Court  street.  In  1851,  in 
company  with  E.  S.  Massey,  he 
started  the  first  coal  yard  in  this 
city,  and  carried  on  the  business 
successfully  until  18*73,  when  he 
retired  from  active  participation  in 
any  business  pursuit. 

Mr.  Boalt  belonged  to  that  class 
of  men  who,  while  fitted  to  graceful- 
ly and  successfully  encounter  com- 
petition in  the  busy  pursuits  of  life, 
and  never  shrink  from  their  tasks 
or  become  discouraged  at  difficul- 
ties, find  their  truest  field  of  en- 
joyment and  the  most  grateful  op- 
portunities for  the  exercise  of  the 
higher  and  better  faculties  in  house- 
hold and  social  circles.  His  ambi- 
tion was  limited  to  such  spheres, 
where  the  better  nature  of  man  is 
developed,  and  the  tenderer  and 
truer  feelings  and  aspirations  are 
called  into  the  fullest  and  most  in- 
nocent play.  He  preferred  domes- 
tic happiness  to  public  distinction 
and  the  comfort  and  advancement  of 
others  always  in  preference  to  his 
own  ease  or  pleasure. 


The  life  of  Mr.  Boalt,  therefore, 
presents  no  disfiguring  features,  such 
as  mark  the  careers  of  overstraining 
and  selfish  ambitions.  As  has  just 
been  intimated,  he  was  singularly 
free  from  desires  and  projects  of 
self  distinction  and  self-aggrandize- 
ment. Content  to  pursue  with  dili- 
gence and  rectitude  his  private  bus- 
iness undertakings,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  interests  and  comforts 
of  his  family,  and  modestly  set  be- 
fore the  world  an  example  of  indus- 
trious application  to  his  calling,  and 
of  constant  attention  to  his  duties  as 
the  head  of  a  family  and  a  member 
of  society.  In  these  spheres,  wide 
and  broad  and  absorbing  enough  to 
employ  the  greatest  capacities  of 
man,  in  mind,  heart  and  soul,  he  was 
nowise  lacking,  and  for  the  empty 
honors  of  official  station  procured 
by  greed,  or  dispensed  by  favorite- 
ism,  he  never  formed  a  taste.  He 
was  averse  to  superficial  display  in 
every  form,  and  recognized  only  the 
solidity  of  true  merit,  while  modest- 
ly laboring  always  to  exemplify  the 
characteristics  of  a  true  manhood  in 
himself.  Though  thus  circumscrib- 
ing the  field  of  his  individual  effort, 
he  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  the 
great  reformatory  movements  of  the 
age.  He  sympathized  with  all  pro- 
jects for  human  improvement,  and 
gave  substantial  encouragement  to 
various  enterprises  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Boalt  has  reared  a  family  of 
eight  children,  and  watchfully  as- 
sisted in  moulding  their  characters 
for  life.       Seven    of    them  are  now 
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living,  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, ornaments  respectively  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  alike  lor  their 
native  abilities,  their  intellectual  ac- 
complishments, and  their  sterling 
moral  qualities. 

As  a  business  man  he  was  prompt 
and  attentive,  courteous  and  accur- 
ate, and  faithful  and  honest  in  all 
his  transactions.  As  a  friend  he 
was  kind  and  generous,  always  fra- 
ternal and  true.  As  a  member  of 
society  he  was  modestly  demonstra- 
tive and  sociable,  frank  and  tolerant 
liberal  in  thought  and  expression, 
and  very  favorably  regarded  in  all 
circles.  In  his  domestic  relations 
he  was  a  pattern  of  excellence,  and 
no  fireside  was  ever  under  more  cheer- 
ful and  happy  ministrations  than  that 
which  now  loses  forever  his  genial 
presence  and  affectionate  care. 

Such  a  life  was  well  worth  living, 
for  the  noble  contemplations  it  af- 
forded of  generous  self-sacrifice,  and 
for  the  saving  and  happy  influences 
it  exercised  on  those  who  have  been 
observants  of  the  virtues  it  so  long 
and  so  consistently  exhibited. — 
Water  town,  JV.  Y..  Newspaper. 


HENRY  A.  C.  STURGES. 

Henry  A.  0.  Sturges  was  born  in 
Augusta,  Georgia,  January  7,  1804. 
He  removed  from  New  York  with 
his  family  to  Greenfield  in  1835,  on 
the  farm  known  as  the  Sturges  farm. 
The  writer  of  this  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Ml".  Sturges  in  183(5,  and 
was  an  intimate,  close  and  personal 
friend  until  his  death.     His  peculiar 


religious  views  I  will  pass  by  with 
but  a  word.  From  the  natural  turn 
of  his  mind  and  from  a  wide  inter- 
course with  men,  he  was  remarkably 
exempt  from  narrow  views  and  pre- 
judices, and  never  had  what  is  called 
sectarian  feeling.  He  thought,  act- 
ed and  felt  on  a  large  scale.  His 
knowledge,  too,  as  well  as  his  feel- 
ing, was  extended  and  general,  and 
he  attached  himself  to  men  of  most 
opposite  views.  His  answer  to  me 
was  always  "I  paddle  my  own 
canoe." 

Four  things  are  especially  to  be 
remarked  in  him  for  the  instruction 
of  others.'  His  benevolence  and 
good  humor,  his  conversational  pow- 
ers in  society,  his  aptness,  to  make 
and  keep  friends;  this  gift  he  al- 
ways possessed.  He  had  a  kind, 
cheerful  and  generous  heart,  brim- 
ming with  good  feeling  toward  his 
associates,  and  all  mankind.  What 
was  commended  to  him  he  exempli- 
fied. It  was  not  in  him  to  turn 
away  from  a  person  in  want.  He 
obeyed  the  first  impulse;  he  did  not 
always  give  judiciously,  but  give  he 
would,  without  stopping  to  make  in- 
quiries. He  would  rather  have  been 
cheated  ten  times  by  fictitious  cases 
of  distress,  though  the  draft  on  his 
purse  were  ever  so  heavy,  than  re- 
fuse a  single  worthy  application, 
where  his  assistance  was  truly  need- 
ed. True  gentleness  of  manner  and 
of  feeling  marked  his  character, 
which  was  never  deficient  in  spon- 
taneous and  noble  impulses,  but 
rather  in  the  power  of  restraint  from 
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prudential  considerations. 

His  conversational  skill  was 
great.  Americans  are  generally 
good  at  speech-making,  but  poor  at 
talking.  But  with  Mr.  Sturges  the 
art  of  conversation,  without  ever 
appearing  as  an  art,  was  innate  and 
spontaneous.  It  was  congenial  and 
grew  with  his  growth.  There  was 
an  indescribable  charm  about  him  in 
this  respect;  a  fascination  that  al- 
ways captivated.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that 
he  was  remarkable  in  his  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  others.  But  if  he 
was  attacked  on  a  principle  he  an- 
swered instantly  and  with  some 
word  or  sentence  that  was  conclus- 
ive. The  retort  was  quick  as  a 
flash,  and  the  matter  was  over  be- 
fore the  assailant  could  recover  him- 
self. 

His  disposition  was  finely  molded 
to  make  him  the  agreeable  compan- 
ion and  trusty  friend.  Frank, 
prompt  and  generous  almost  to  a 
fault  in  all  his  impulses  and  acts,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  study  him  long 
or  watch  him  closely  in  order  to  find 
out  his  peculiarities,  and  then  to  be 
left  in  uncertainty  whether  you  real- 
ly comprehended  him  or  not.  He 
wore  no  mask.  He  was  open,  undis- 
guised in  word  and  deed.  His  live- 
ly sensibilities  responded  to  every 
touch  of  humanity,  but  while  ready 
to  weep  with  those  who  wept,  it  was 
more  his  nature  to  rejoice  with  those 
who  rejoice.  For  the  most  of  his 
life  the  world  seemed  to  him  clad 
in  smiles  and  not  in  sables,  and  he 


was  not  disposed  to  steep  its  pleas- 
ant herbs  with  wormwood.  His 
views  of  man  and  human  progress 
continued  cheerful  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  notwithstanding  all  he 
learned  of  the  world  in  a  wide  and 
varied  intercourse  with  humanity. 
In  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  man 
there  was  not  to  be  discovered  any 
trace  of  cold,  sinister,  cynic  calcula- 
tion. It  has  been  my  privilege  for 
almost  half  a  century  to  be  the  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  Mr.  Sturges. 
He  was  kind,  generous  and  affection- 
ate in  his  own  nature. 

He  became  tenderly  endeared  to 
his  many  friends,  and  other  eyes  be- 
sides those  of  his  bereaved  and  sor- 
rowing family  have  paid  the  tribute 
of  tears  to  his  memory.  From  the 
uniform  cheerfulness  and  kindness 
of  his  nature  no  one  could  converse 
with  him  without  gaining  some  new 
thought  or  useful  information,  which 
from  the  courtesy  of  his  manner 
was  communicated  in  the  most  agree- 
able way,  and  therefore  left  the 
most  abiding  impression.  Few,  in- 
deed, could  win  the  affections  of 
men  like  the  subject  of  his  notice, 
and  there  was  a  large  reason  for  it. 
He  had  those  very  qualities  which 
first  attract  and  then  rivet  friend  to 
friend.  With  a  genial  warmth  of 
heart,  and  stirred,  as  I  have  seen,  by 
noble  impulses,  he  loved  his  friends 
strongly,  and  never  stooped  to  mean- 
ness or  suspicion.  He  had  also  a 
quick,  instinctive  discernment  of 
the  proprieties  of  demeanor  and  ad- 
dress, and  he  observed  those  pro- 
prieties in  their  nicest  and  mosl  del- 
icate shades, — kind,  careful  ami 
courteous  in  everything.  There  are 
those  besides  myself  who  knew  him 
well  and  whose  throbbing  hearts 
testify.  Farewell,  old  friend,  fare- 
well. 
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